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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 





(The following lines were written in Granada, 
Spain, in November of 1852, and have never before 
been published. | 

Hark ! as the twilight pale 
Tenderly glows, e 
Hark! how the nightingale 

Wakes from repose! 
Only when, sparkling high, 
Stars fill the darkling sky, 

Unto the nightingale 

Listens the rose. 





Here, where the fountain-tide 
Murmuring flows, 
Airs from the mountain-side 
Fan thy repose. 
Eyes of thine, glistening, 
Look on me, listening : 
Iam thy nightingale, 
Thou art my rose. 


Sweeter the strain hé weavés, 
Fainter it flows 

Now, as ber balmy leaves 
Blushingly close. 

Better than minstrelsy 

Lips that meet kissingly 
Sileace thy nightingale— 

Kiss me, my rose! 





THE RELATIONS OF COLLEGE 
OFFICERS. 





BY PRES. T. D. WOOLSEY, D. D., LL. D. 





To THE Epritor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


AT your suggestion, [ uadertake to say a 
tew words in regard to the relation which 
ought to subsist toward one another be- 
tween the trustees, president, and facul- 
ty of higher literary institutions. It will 
not be my intention to take into view the 
institutions of other countries or to speak 
of what is the condition of particular 
institutions of learning and science, unless 
illustration of what [ have to say may 
seem to be necessary to support my posi 
tion. 

Before entering into the subject, it may 
be well to remark that the provisions of 
charters given by legislative bodies may 
vary considerably. Thus, the president 
may not be one of the trustees, but may 
stand under them, in the same relation to 
them, and with the same powers and re- 
sponsibility with which the other officers 
are invested. He and the other officers 
alike may be removable at will, even 
without trial or reason given ; or he may be 
both the presiding officer over the faculty 
and a member of the board of trustees, or 
even its president. Tius, in the “Col- 
legiate School,” afterward called Yale Col- 
lege, the first charter, of 1701, gives. the 
“Rector” no power to sit in the board of 
trustees—a right which was not conferred 
on him until 1728; while in the altered 
and now existing charter of 1745 he is the 
President ‘of the incorporate society 
known as the “President and Fellows of 
Yale College.” As such, be held his office 
until death, or until removed for specified 





causes, by a certain numberof the fellows; 
while avy other officer may be removed 
without trial, at the pleasure of the board. 


There can be hardly a question ‘that the 
presidiog officer of higher institutions of 
learning, such as those in the United States, 
ought to have some official relation to the 
governing board. He must understand 
more than avy one else the condition 
of the college; and, as he generally 
sustains a close relation to the teaching 
faculty, also, he is better able to act as their 
organ whenever they present apy petition 
to the corporation or suggest to them any 
change. Everything in the way of change 
in instruction or teachers ought to have 
been debated and agreed upon in the faculty 
of instruction, before it is brought before 
what may be called the upper house, for 
confirmation; and avy law made by that 
house, in the first instance, without asking 
advice of the tenching and governing fac. 
ulty, would be sure of doing some barm or 
other. If it were a law requirivug some 
change io discipline or study, they would 
accept of it unwilliagly, perbaps; but uns 
williogness to carry out the rules of disci- 
pline enacted by others to regulate their 
actions would not be a good preparation 
for rendering the laws effective, Would 
they not say ‘‘ We know the students— 
what they need, what they will do—and 
the corporation does not. Why sbould 
men who stand at a distance and have little 
time Lo deliberate undertake to lay down 
rules in regard to stuay, behavior, disci- 
pline, Or examinations, to keep the old 
usages ou foot or to initiate new ones, 
without asking counsel from those who are 
brought into contact with students every 
day in the week? The thing is prepos- 
terous!” 

While, however, faculties of instruction 
ought to have liberty left to them in what 
immediately concerns education and behav 
ior, itis not necessary for the interest of 
the institutions of learning that they should 
have power of final legislation, except in 
the details of study and instruction And 
just here we see the most important func- 
tion of the president. He is intimately 
connected with the instructors, and is, also, 
generally a member of the governing board 
or corporation. Io many, I suppose iv 
most institutions he is in constant inter- 
course with the faculty, meets with them in 
their deliberations, and has power to neg- 
ative any actiou of the faculty which seems 
to him inexpedient. He is, then, their 
orgau with the trustees, to bring their sug- 
gestions of every kind before the latter 
body; and is, indeed, bound to keep the 
trustees informed of whatever has been 
done by the faculty and of what they de- 
sire to have the trustees do. Without such 
au intermediate person, the trustees would 
be uuable to act intelligently and the fac 
ulty would be unable iv many cases to 
carry important measures, 

It has been suggested that one or more 
members of a faculty ouglit officially to be 
connected with the corporation which 
makes the laws and appoints the officers. 
The object to be aimed at in such a sugges- 
tion is a good one; but the plan seems t» 
be ill-adapted to secure the end: If such 
members were iotended to supplement the 
influence of the president in the corpora- 
tion, and they were selected by the corpor- 
ation itself, we should suppose that they 
would not be an element which either 
president or corporation would like. They 
would come in like a board of inspection, 


to see that the ‘‘republic should suffer no 
detriment,” and would be placed in a 
natural antagovism to those with whom 
they satin council. If they were intended 
to counteract the president’s influence, 
jealousies would certainly arise between 
them and him. They would stand iu the 
position of persons under laws which had 
their principal application to themselves 
and their colleagues, and might easily be 
suspected by their fellow-members of the 
corporation of having ends in view which 
were inconsistent with the general good of 
the whole system. 

We admit, however, that a corporation 
consisting of from twelve to twenty mem- 
bé¥s may not be found to be in all respects 
a good working body, where the details of 
receipts and expenditures, of laws concern- 
ing study and discipline, of appointments 
to office, and the like are concerned. On 
this account it is more or Jess the practice 
ina number of colleges for the corpora- 
tion to appoint a committee of a few of its 
members—say of from five to seven—whose 
duty it shall be to atiend to all details 
of business which may be brought be 
fore them by the president or the treas- 
urer, for their consideration. But, besides 
the questions of finance aod such others as 
may suddenly arise and may need looking 
into before they are submitted to the cor- 
poration for final action, such a committee 
ought to have its doors open for attending 
to the numberless details of busivess which 
may come from the president, the faculty, 
or avy members of a faculty. Its small 
number of members and its not infrequent 
meetings enable it to do what a corpora- 
tion of fifteen or twenty could not do well 
or at the suitable time. Such a committee 
we are familiar with and have known how 
it has been doing business for more than 
two generations. We can say with con- 
fidence that it is? in one of the sargest seats 
of learning in this country, an unobserved 
wheel, without which the corporation 
would hardly know what to do when it was 
called together; that its members, through 
the president, who always belongs to it, are 
on hand to explain its conclusions; that by 
its preparatory measures it saves a vast 
amount of time; thatits action is advisory 
only, except where speedy action is neces- 
sary and the laws of the corporation give 
it the special power required; and thatits 
reports, preseuted at every meeting of the 
larger body, may call for explanation and 
will need approval, and, if it be thought 
proper, may be rejected or recommitted. 


May we add that such a standing com- 


board, a constitution which has its advan- 
tages, but seems to us to be attended with 
some serious evils. Ifthe more numerous 
of these two boards is to have it for» 
principal fuoction to re-examine and accept 
or reject the decisions of the smaller body, 
there could hardly fail to grow up within 
it the desire to make its importance felt, 
and thus a spirit of jealousy and suspicion 
would grow up between the two branches 
of the college legislature. The almost 
necessary attitude of the two, as we should 
suppose, would be to move in different 
lines; not to aid, but rather to check one 
another. A simple board, such as we have 
spoken of, with a standing committee, 
having the power of final action in minor 
affairs and acquainted with the needs and 
movements of the institution, gives at once 
great strength to the president and great 
light to the other members of the corpora 





mittee saves the necessity of a twofold, 


tion. Very rarely could it be involved in 
any intrigue. It would be a bond of union 
between the corporation as a whole and the 
president, and between them aud the 
faculty 

A corporation or board of trustees has 
essentially the duty of a body of overseers; 
so that, as it has power to remove members 
of the teaching faculty, for cause and after 
trial, it ought not to shrink from examining 
avy complaints that may be brought before 
it. But we may affirm with confidence that 
compleints of students or their friends for 
unjust penalties ivflicted by a facully, 
which certainly it is their province to look 
into and to render justice where it seems to 
be needed will be exceedingly rare. The 
institution which I am best acquainted 
with has had in modern times—thbat is, 
within about fifty years—one and only one 
such appeal to the highest academic court 
from a sentence of the faculty; and in this 
case the students’ friends had leave to with- 
draw their petition. Professor Dexter, of 
Ya.e College, tells us (in Vol. III, p. 18 of 
the papers of the New Haven Colo@y Hist. 
Soc.) that at the first recorded meeting of 
the trustees of the Collegiate School, which 
is now Yale College, in Oct., 1701, it was 
provided ‘that no student should be de- 

ied or expelled, except by a quortm of 
the trustees acting with the rector,” and 
that even then “there should be a right of 
appeal to a two-thirds vote ina full meeting 
of the trustees.” rie also adds that they 
ordained that “the rector, with the help of 
such neighboring ministers as he could 
obtain, should examine candidates “ and 
grant them admission,” if found qualified. 
These rules could not have been in force 
very long, and show how little experience 
the first trustees could have had in the ad- 
ministration of a literary institution. They 
belong to the day of corporal punishment 
which the oldest collegesof New England 
received from the collegesin Cambridge 
and Oxford. 

A more grave duty of a corporation 
would be that of interposing whenever the 
president and the members of a teaching 
faculty are at variance. It will sometimes 
happen that the bead of a faculty has some 
peculiarity of temper or of feeling which 
wil! alienate him from those over whom be 
presides, or holds opinions on subjects of 
discipline or study which his colleagues 
cannotaccept. Or it may be that an officer 
of the college may be found, owing to 
taults of temper or deficiency of scholar- 
ship, to be unfitted to bis place. In a very 
small faculty » feud cannot very easily 
occur; or, if it should occur, one side or 
the other will hold its peace. I have never 
known by experience either of these un- 
pleasant conditions of things; but I can 
remember three or four instancesin the 
course of half a century where a teacher 
showed himself to be decidedly incompe- 
tent or impracticable. The remedy wasa 
silent but an effectual one, applied without 
the consent or knowledge of the corpora- 
tion. He resigned at the surgestion of 
those who had his welfare most at heart, 
and the process was kept secret both from 
the corporation and the public. 


The other difficulty, that between a fac- 
ulty oma part of a faculty and the presiding 
officer, must be far more difficult to man- 
age; and, unhappily, some such cases, be- 
coming public, have agitated not only the 
places where they have arisen, but also 
large tracts of countsy around them. In 





old times these were, I suppose, of very 





rare occurrence and made little noise. Is 
there any €bange going on in the relations 
or the powers of a president and @ 
faculty why they should be more frequent 
now? There may be, although the writer 
bas failed to discover them. Such internal 
dissension may proceed from several 
causes, in enumerating which Lbeg leave 
tomay that 1 have no reference to existing 
cases, 

Tho fault may be owing, in the first 
place, to the corporation. In selecting the 
head of a college, they may seek a stranger 
of eminence who has never been tried in 
academic life, who is guided only by 
theory, and, perbaps, has uo great respect 
for the convictions founded on experience 
and the precedents and usages of the place 
to which he is called. A stranger, un- 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
place, may be brought into great peril of 
violating usages which bave old antiquity 
to support them and to which the faculties 
have never objected. If he is a man of 
strong will, he can hardly escape opposi- 
tion, when his first work is that of over- 
turping, especially if he can get no hearty 
support from his colleagues. Such want of 
prudence is a probable sign that he under- 
stands neither a college nor a faculty prac- 
tically; and to bring on a conflict between 
students, to whom he is an unknown quan- 
tity, and a faculty who cannot fully share 
his opiuion, is a poor augury of his success 
in the future. 

In selecting new officers and making ap- 
poiutments, especially of men to preside 
over the whole system of administration, a 
corporation may commit @ grave error by 
making their choice simply on account of 
eminence in some gift which has no par- 
ticular relation to the capacity to conduct 
the affeirs of a college wisely and well. A 
man may be a great preacher, or a. great 
scholar, and‘yet be wholly unfit for such a 
post. jp general, a man known in the in- 
stitution itself, whom it hastried and has 
cenfidence in, is the safest person 
to be entrusted with such great in- 
terests. Ordinurily a professor of the 
institution itself, who has tbe confi- 
dence of his brethren, is the safest choice, 
for he knows the character and peculiari- 
ties of the place. To choose some out- 
sider, on account of his reputation, is often 
a bazardous venture; and we may be sure 
that a man who is respected and accepted 
by his colleagues will rise steadily in the 
estimation of tbe public, while one who is 
at the hight of his abilities and renown 
can grow no higher in the shades of an 
academy, but will rather wilt. 

Whether it is essential or not that a min- 
ister of the Gospel should occupy the chair 
of a college president may be doubted, 
Heretofore this has been in most Ameri- 
can colleges a vearly uviform practice. I 
would say that, if some layman could be 
found whose religious influence would be 
decided and who had been tried in regard 
to his power of acting for good on young 
men, there is no objection to his being put 
in so important a place, if he possesses 
requisite judgment and learning. In fact, 
such a rara avis in lerris would have some 
advantages overa minister as it respects 
his relation to the public and to the 
students. 

It isa dangerous thing for a corpora- 
tion to call a professor into its service who 
is not well known to the existing faculty; 
and, if he has been in the institution itself 
and has approved bimself io his post to the 
professors and president, so much the bet- 
ter. Without some trial of him in the 
capacity of an officer, or, at least, of a 
student, itis a great risk to take him on 
the recommendation of others. The choice 
of a new man to fil] the chair of president 
is still more dangerous; above all, if he has 
not filled other similar posts with credit 

and honor. 

In what we have said, the trustees or 
corporation has been the principal subject 
of remark; but the relations of this board 
to the president and other officers have 
been of necessity so far considered ghat we 
need notspeak further of them. On the re 
latious of the president and other officers 
to each other we have had occasion to ex- 
press our opinion. Weadd on this point 
that, in an iugtitution where there has been 
for along time a body of permanent offi- 
cers, without much change, there may be 


‘apy marked innovation. 





fixed rules and habits to which they are 
‘attached and a general spirit opposed to 
If a new presi- 
dent should epter such a faculty, with other 
views of college discipline and ipstructios, 
especially one who knows little of the tra- 

ditions of the place and who bas witha! a 

stroog persuasion that he is in the right, 

there would be great danger that he would 

come {nto eollision with the faculty or di- 

vide its members against one another. No 

condition of things could be worse than 

this. The true policy on bis part is to wait, 

if he feels the need of important changes, 

until he becomes settled in his chair and 

has secured the confidence of e¢orporation 

and faculty. These changes, which all 

agree upon as improvements, if proposed to 

the board of trustees, will then come before 

them with the strength of a united faculty; 

and, if they should turn out to be no im- 

provements, all the faculty or a great ma- 

jority, would bear with him the blame. On 

the other hand, if be cannot carry a 

point on which the corporation are fully 

with him, the faculty will generally have 

the blame Jaid on their shoulders by the 

graduates and the public. 

Those who are not familiar with the in- 
evitable course of a college life, both 
among students and officers, to produce a 
set of college habits and feelings which 
areas strong as laws are, if not stronger, 
cannot well. understand the delicacy and 
scrupulosity with which faculties some- 
times have to deal with evils in the system 
until they pass endurance. It may be laid 
down as a general rule that a faculty ou 
to have the initiative in reforming follies 
and absurdities of long standing. The at- 
tachment of students to ancient customs is 
in marked contrast with the transitory 
nature of a college life, and even gradu- 
ates bavea lingering fondness for them. 
While the general principles of discipline 
are clear, such things must be dealt with 
tenderly and cautiously, until some deci- 
ded outrage or special circumstances shal! 
furnish an opportunity to put them down 
by rigorous measures. In all such cases, 
as in most other college evils, the faculty 
ought to move foremost, and not the higher 
authorities of the institution. 

The remarks made in this essay, and 
others which might be added in regard to 
the spbere which trustees and faculties 
ought to fill, will be found, for the most 
part,to have more application to smaller 
than to larger institutions of learning, and 
to those where the formative and disci- 
plinary studies only are pursued, more than 
to those which fit a young man for profes- 
sional and public life. In the latter class 
of studies the motives for fidelity bear on 
the near future; and the ngcessity for pass- 
ing an examination, the results of which 
may aid or injure one’s prospects for life, is 
more directly before the eyes. The age, too, 
of the persons concerned is more mature in 
the latter case than in the former. There is 
less, also, of a common feeling and less 
danger of the spirit of irregular combina- 
tion. They may, on account of their more 
mature age, be trusted with the resporsi- 
bility of guiding themselves, so that the 
relations between 
in the faculties which fit students for 
professional life are simple and easy. 
What we have said in this essay has little 
reference to institutions designed imme- 
diately for professional instruction. The 
principal deficiencies of existing profes- 
*sional schools—whether united under one 
goverping board and in one place, and so 
having the name of universities, or witb- 
out any alliance between the departments 
which prepire young men for their life 
work—are obvious enough. Without the 
colleges for training the minds for higher 
and severer studies, the deficiencies of the 
professional schools would be vastly great- 
er than they are now. Colleges, then, 
must exist, and with them the problems in 
the two strata of education wil] always be 
much the same in kind as they are now. 
If the colleges have been or to any degree 
are turbulent and places of idleness and 
vice, it is more due to the smal! amount of 
refinement and of principlein society than 
to the system of education, which makes 
colleges such as they are in the present 
conception of them a necessity. And I 
have the cheering opivion that they are, in 
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nearly all respects, better than they were 
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in the past or even ina past time which is 
not very remote. —" s, 
New Haver, Cony. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH. 
INGTON. - 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


AFTER undoubted mistakes and various 
delays, uncharitably ‘attributed to in- 
difference, on Saturday, Nov. 25th, Presi- 
dent Artbur vindicated his honesty and 
honor by deposiug from office in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Charles E. Henry, 
marshal of the District Of Columbia; D. B. 
Ainger, postmaster of the District of 
Columbia; Myron M. Parker, assistant 
postmaster; M. D. Helm, foreman in the 
Government priuting-office, in charge of 
the Congressional Record and manager of 
the scurrilous afternoon newspaper organ 
of Thomas J. Brady ; and ex-Senator George 
E. Spencer, Government director of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

These men should have been dismissed 
from office long ago. But the accusations 
against them had grown so stale they had 
ceased to look for any result that could dis- 
turb themselves. Thus Ainger went on 
drawing his pay from the Government in 
the Post-office, while he abused that same 
Government for prosecuting the Star-Route 
thieves in his own newspaper, printed in 
Michigan. Helm manipulated the Congres. 
sional Record in the Government Printing- 
Office in the morning, and in the evening, 
managed the afternoon Critic in the interest 
of the king of ‘‘ Star-Routers,” Thomas I. 
Brady. Mark the beautiful consistency. 
While be lived on a salary received from 
the Government for ostensibly serving it, 
he also r-ceived another salary from Brady 
for abusing it and its officers. The odor 
of such dishonesty penetrated the public 
press to such @ degree that on Saturday 
afternoon an editorial paragraph in 
the Oritic announced ‘‘Mr. Helm will 
hereafter devote all his energies to the 
Congressional Record.” But it was just too 
late. Before he went to bed, he was en- 
tizely at liberty to devote his undivided 
‘* energies” to Brady, if he wished to do so, 
and spared all future stress of stretching 
them in opposite directions, in the service 
of two opposing masters. 

Nothing in the form of the language of 
accusation could be more striking or start- 
ling than the closing paragraph of Attorney- 
General Brewster's letter to President 
Arthur. He says: 

‘*I desire to call your attention to the 
fact that the officers of the law and those 
who have directly been aiding me in the 
discharge of my duty iv this business bave 
been from the first encircled with snares, 
pitfalls, and every species of vile device 
that could be invented to harm them, bin- 
der their ysefulness, and prevent the ad- 
ministration of justice. Some portions of 
this community who surround these de 
fendants and whio bave enjoyed or do still 
enjoy minor Official positions know no 
allegiance to any one but this band of rob- 
bers, and render no seivice to any one but 
their evil employers. From motives of 
gain or other corrupt considerations, they 
are saturated with affinities for these bad 
men, and they have contributed by every 





their masters, to obstruct public justice 
and to defame its officers, with the hope of 
securing the acquittal of the worst band of 
organized scoundrels that ever existed 
since the commencement of the Govern- 
ment.” 

It has been a constant reproach to the 
Administration for months that men in the 
service of the Government charged with 
enforcing its laws were also openly in the 
employment of men charged with grievous 
crimes against it. They openly defied the 
Government that they nominally served. 
Helm declared over and over in public 
print that the Government had ‘‘no case” 
in the trial of the Star-Route robbers. They 
did their best to put the Government in the 
place of a persecutor of innocent men, 
rather than the prosecutor of men who had 
broken its Jaws and robbed its treasury. 

The letter of Attorney-General Brewster 
declares the impossibility of bringing these 
men to justice while men entrenched in 
official power are their defenders and abet- 
tors. The Government has more at stake 
in the second trial even than it bad in the 
first, and the President, in bis act of official 
decapitation, declared that he, at least, 
would take every obstacle within his reach 


teachers and for te in their power, at the bidding of 
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out of the way of . W in the 
kindness of bis n he waited to do is, 
in the hope that evem these defiant sinners 
might be proved impecent, then came the 
cry: “He is im sympathy with the Star- 
Routers.” 

And pow that, in an act whose sincerity 
cannot be mistaken, the President vindi- 
cates the integrity and honor of the Govern- 
ment, listen! ‘It is undoubtedly an act of 
Stal warts against the half-breeds.” Lucid 
language! . 

‘* It is all because I was a friend of Gar- 
field,” cries Marshal Henry. Well, Dorsey 
was a friend of Garfield’s, if we may judge 
by the intimate and impudent letters of 
instructions concerning candidates that 
he wrote to Garfield immediately after his 
election. . 

Then Robert Ingersoll, whose kigd 
heart and inconsequent nose pilfer all 
dignity from bis judicial conclusions, de- 
clares: 

‘* That he considers the official dismissals 
by President Arthur as the most outrageous 
official act he ever knew an administration 
to be guilty of on ez parte testimony; that 
he thinks it was done for the purpose of 
terrorizing the jury in the coming trials 
into a conviction; that he never before 
heard of Postmaster Ainger or his assistant, 
either as friends or foes of the accused; 
was not aware that Helm held a position 
under the Government; believes Marsbal 
Henry an honest man; and supposes Attor- 
ney-General. Brewster, after the acquittal 
of his (Mr. Ingersoli’s) clients at the next 
trial, will want to indict the jurymen who 
voted to acquit.” 


All of which proves that, if Robert is as 
ignorant of the Bible as he says he is of his 
clients and their supporters, we had better 
go right on believing most of the Old Book, 
despite his ridicule or it. 

Meanwhile, the Washington Star, one of 
the most non-partisan of journals, calls for 
the decapitation of‘ still another Wasbing- 
ton officeholder. It says: 


“The expression of sentiment in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere is all to the effect that 
there must be a change in the head of the 
Government printing-office at an early day. 
The public very logically reasons that, if 
Mr. Helm was unfit, by reason of his affili- 
ation with the ‘Star-Routers,’ for the posi- 
tion he held in that office, then it must ful- 
low that the man who placed him there, 
well knowing at the time legal and moral 
objections to his appointee, must be equally 
an improper person for the confidential and 
responsible place which he holds. There 
is no department where loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Government in all] its branches 
and efforts are more essential] than in the 
Government printing-office. Many official 
documents of a confidential character must 
necessarily pass through that office long 
before the proper time for making them 
known has arrived, and much of the policy 
of government is clearly foreshadowed by 
the secrets confided toits management. It 
is of the greatest importance, therefore, that 
the head of the office, as well as all its sub- 
ordinates, should be not only above suspi- 
ciov, but thoroughly and actively in sym- 
pathy with every effort made by Govern- 
ment officials to improve and purify the 
public service. There can, accordingly, be 
no other conclusion than that Mr. Rounds 
will have to go, aS soon as his successor can 
be decided upon. The dismissal of Mr. 
Helm alone does not give to the country 
that confidence and security to which it is 
entitled in the premises.” 


Ex-Senator George E. Spencer, Govern- 
ment Director of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, despite unceasing public murmur- 
ings, held his Government office till Satur- 
day. Early in the course of the Star-Route 
trial he was summoned to Washington as 
an important witness. He remained here 
several weeks, when he suddenly vanished 
into a thick darkness, from which he has 
not since emerged. The Court issued an 
attachment; but it has “never discovered 
him. While here, he seemed to 
desire to aid the Government. He even 
complained because Government officers, 
in sympatby with the Star-Route thieves, 
were not removed from office. He showed 
immense zeal in giving testimony privately 
concerning other people, and declared that 
he, George Spencer, was for the “‘ most 
vigorous prosecution.” But, notwithstand- 
ing this zeal for justice to be dealt out to 
other people, he complained bitterly when 
he found that he likewise was to rid his 
mind of its pent-up knowledge concerning 
Star-Route scamps on the witness-stand. 
He declared that, in return for his services, 
the Government should have allowed bim 
to stay in the background. Then he sud- 
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denly concluded to retire into the “ back- 
grouod” so far that the Government could 
not possibly find him and to this hour it 
has not found him. With his pretended 
“zeal for justice,” he has done all that one 
man could to elude it not only, but to de- 
feat it. 

A Republican ex-senator of unblemished 
record, who served in the Senate with 
Spencer, wrote yesterday, in a private 
letter: 

« The removal of Spencer, Ainger, Henry, 
and others, by the President, is a good 
thing. Why Spencer was ever appointed 
to that Government place isa mystery to 


- bonest men. While in the Senate, his char- 


acter was as well known as it is to-day., He 
was constantly with , and it would 
be bard to tell which one suffered most in 
reputation by the intimacy. Even then 
Speneer was known to have been engaged 
in frauds upon the Post-office- Department. 
I hope Arthur will keep up the war- 
fare.” 

How odd it sounds to hear a melancholy 
bell strike out every hour and Kvow that it 
stands by the eastern portico of the Capi- 
tol, calling the people into the Garfield 
Monument Fair. 

At the foot of the grand steps, above 
which he stood so triumphantly on bis 
inauguration day, less than two years ago, 
the uncovered bell (its rope pulled by a 
Negro boy) now sends out a mournful wail 
every hour to say that there is a fair going 
on in the rotunda above. Perhaps it wails 
because Congress turned its back on the 
Garfield Monument and refused to help it. 
Why it refused I cannot tell, unless 
it (Congress) was ‘done up” and 
tired out with the bickering and the 
bills of multitudenous doctors, every one 
of whom, of course, was Garfield’s ‘‘ per- 
sonal physician.” As every one of them 
helped to kill him and did not prolong his 
life a minute, What wonder that Congress 
contested their tremendous bills, and turned 
its back on the Monument Association, out 
of sheer fatigue. If anything ever was 
pathetically ludicrous, then it was the num- 
ber of doctors that assailed this poor man 
when he lay wounded to death. But one 
other thing was equally dreadful—their out- 
rageous bills, after he was dead. As they 
stand in their aggregate, they are a disgrace 
to human nature. The Congress that re- 
fused to pay them, save withiu a just limit, 
honored itself. 

But the Garfield Fair! at is the child of 
a parent itself born out of due season ip the 
unreasoning enthusiasm which followed 
that glory of human symputby in whose 
apocalypse the murdered man vanished 
from mortal sight, through suffering bravely 
borne, through his ungodly taking off, 
he seemed transfigured toa god. While 
the Nation’s tears rained upon his new 
made grave a few arose and called aloud 
fora monument. His monument that mo- 
ment was builded in the people’s hearts. 
There was all the future in which to raise 
it in bronze or marble, They were in too 
great hurry; that was all. They forgot, 
too, what a mercurial thing is human na- 
ture; that its quicksilver sinks as suddenly 
as it ascends. There were the multitudin- 
ous doctor bills ; there were the ‘‘ funeral 
expenses ”; there was Mrs. Garfield,-ewiftly 
made a very rich woman by geuerous 
purses and loving hearts. A monu- 
ment! Yes; but it could wait a little. 
At least, after twenty thousand dol- 
lars had been gathered, it did wait for 
more mouey. Then its projectors ap- 
pealed to Congress; and Congress, in the 
face of untold unpaid Garfield bills, re- 
fused. Hence, the Garfield Fair in the 
Rotunda. It has my pity. Next week it 
may not need it. I hope it may not. At 
present the twenty thousand dollars poured 
out by generous hearts has been nearly all 
consumed in carpenter work and in neces- 
sary expenses inseparable from the material 
demands of a fair. Its managers counted 
on hundreds of thousands of people flock- 
ing from every part of the country to this 
fair in its National Mecca. The people are 
tired ; they are getting ready for the Wiuter; 
their Summer junketing is over; they are 
not here. There is nobody here, not 
even Congress; nobody only the neigh- 
bors of the surrounding country, the 
school children, the colored people, whu, 
if they cap compass “a quarter,” neve‘ 








simile of a million fairs—with the exception 
of the buildingiu which it isholden. How 
strange to see the Rotunda changed toa 
bazar. In the center, on the spot where 
his ghastly face was last turned toward 
the world, stands now a colossal bust of 
Garfield in tinted clay. On one side of the 
Rotunda hangs, under its grape-decked 
frame, the Martha Washington like por- 
trait of Mrs. Hayes—the Temperance 
Union portrait; on the opposite side of the 
Rotunda is the immense canvas,in gold 
frame, that holds the portrait of Queen 
Victoria in her youth, brought hither from 
the British legation. Near is a full-length 
“Elaine,” under a mane of yellow huir, 
the most costly picture for sale, valued at 
$1,500 dollars; and a little way off I spied 
the picture of a friend—M. Kallock, of 
New York—a picture I would rather have 
with its mountains, its lake, so full of 
tints that are poetry of peace. That is 
tranquillity toa tired spirit. The ball of 
statuary is lined, encircled rather by the 
booths of all the states filled with all the 
pin-cushions, the pictures, the tidies, the 
gim-cracks one is sure to find at any fair. 
They seem trifles to the eyes; but they are 
not trifles measured by the patience, the in- 
dustry, the disinterested love, that went 
into their making, or that now, with aching 
feet and suing eyesimplores from morn- 
ing till night their often impossible 
sale. 

If another week I can record a handsome 
sum made by this fair, . shall gladly do it. 

WasuinoTon, D. C., Nov. 20th, 1882, 
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Mopern THovuGnr is an intricate com- 
plex. It includes many elements. It con- 
cerns itself with many objects and inter- 
ests. It movesin many directions and to- 
ward many ends. If we seek for its ef- 
fective currents, the resultant trend of all 
its great movements, the mighty undertow 
that is bearing our institutions of society, 
our whole civilization toward some new 
center, these may not be easy to detect 
and determine. Wecan tell better a half 
century hence; just as we are only now be- 
giuning to estimate aright the forces that, 
through past geverations, formed and 
fixed our present historical position. 

To ascertain the permanent drifts of 
Modern Thought, we must disregard its 
surface currents. We must not be ipflu- 
enced by numbers or by noise. The voices 
that we hear oftenest and loudest do not 
show the way the world is taxing. The 
best and most potent life of humanity is 
not in the activities and utterances that 
catch the public attention, The kingdom 
of power and permanence does not now 
come by observation, as it did not nineteen 
centuries ago. 

Skepticism is also a word of wide mean- 
ing and has had an instructive history. 
Its origin was certainly honorable, for it 
sought to name that careful, considerate, 
thorough inquiry and scrutiny of evidence 
by which alone a rational being can jus-' 
tify his beliefs or restinthem. In the New 
Testament this word, with a preposition pre- 
fixed, wears an innocent and even a dignified 
aspect, and it is not alittle suggestive to 
us of the present day that the word skeptic. 
and the word bishop havethe same verbal 
origin. Skepticism, as indicating the in- 
quiring and suspensive state of the mind 
toward difficull, inevident, or unestablished 
matters, has ever been most manifest in 
times of greatest mental and spiritual rev- 
olution and in connection with interests of 
the highest moment. It is startling, but 
certainly pot inexplicable that those to 
whom the world is most heavily in- 
debted for discoveries iv truth and achieve- 
ments in beneficence have been assailed as 
atheists and malefactors by the contempo- 
rary .guardiuns of morality aod religion. 
Innovation, whether in thought of con- 
duct, implies doubt, distrust, unbelief, if 
not disbelief, touching that which is gener- 
ally “accepted, a disposition to probe its 
claims and scrutinize its foundations, how- 
ever venerable and fixed its hold upon the 
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disturbance, change, disorder, it may be 
widespread calamitous disquietude and 
upheaval, and every stable and orderly 
agency in society instinctively resists it, 
It is not, after all, strange, therefore, that 
Jesus Christ was condemned to death as a 
blasphemer, nor that Socrates, in Athens, 
and the Early Christians in Rome were ex- 
ecuted upon the charge of atheism, That 
Galileo in the first third of the seventeenth 
century should be imprisoned by the 
Church for asserting the Copernican astron- 
omy, and Thomas Chalmers, in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, should 
use the same sublime theory to set forth 
the might and majesty of God, suggests the 
diverse estimates and fruits of free inquiry 
in science, 

These reminiscences also awaken the re- 
flection that it is not always easy to foresee 
the logical and inevituble issue of any 
tendency or drift of thought. Its apparent 
aod avowed character at the outset may be 
the very opposite of its legitimate and 
resistless historical development and 
product. John Locke, the friend of con- 
stitutional liberty, toleration, and Chris- 
tianity, little thought that bis elaborate 
philosophical system would furnish the fit 
basis and the sufficient method for the spec- 
ulative sensationalism and sevsualism of 
the French materialists and atheists that 
preluded the Revolution and the Reign of 
Terror. And yet noonecan contend that 
the evolution was illegitimate or illogical 
George Barkeley, the noble-minded and 
pure-minded Christian bishop, to whom 
even Pope ascribed ‘‘every virtue under 
heaven,” was confident that by his thorougb- 
going philosophical idealism he was mak- 
ing materialism and atheism impossibilities 
because he was takivg from them all 
ground and opportunity - while, io fact, be 
was simply furnishing to David Hume the 
data and the motives for his all-devouring 
skepticism and nihilism. To take a more 
recent instance, quite within the period 
contemplated by the scope of this essay; 
perbaps the most mischievous philosoph- 
ical or theological book of the present gen- 
eration is the ‘Limits of Religious 
Thought,” by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, the 
Bampton Lecturer for 1858. Mr. Mansel’s 
book is the avowed application of one phase 
of Sir William Hamillon’s philosophy—the 
relativity of all human knowledge—to the 
fundamental problems of religion. It was 
intended, also, to be a settlement and vin 
dication of the bases of Christianity. In 
reality, Mr. Mansel and his philosophical 
master, instead of vindicating Christianity, 
furnished Mr. Herbert Spencer with prem- 
ises and arguments for his most destructive 
criticism, and Jaid the foundations for all 
that is most significant and repulsive in 
Modern Agnosticism. It is very instruct- 
ive, therefore, to hear Mr. Spencer, in his 
‘First Principles,” acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to Hamilton and Mansel; nor is 
the instruction lessened when he charges 
them with inconsistency in the maioten- 
ance and development of their own avowed 
fundamental convictions, as he undertakes, 
with a large measure of honesty and suc- 
cess, to follow these convictions out to 
their logical and fruitful results. It is very 
difficult for ordinary cyes to see why Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrine of the Unknowable is 
not fairly deduced from Hamilton’s doc- 
trine of the Relativity of Knowledge. 

It cannot, in view of what has been said, 
be improper to ask for care,-a8 well as can- 
dor, ‘in examining the Drifts of Modern 
Thought. We cannot be wholly controlled 
by surface indications. We cannot even 
take the estimate put upon their own work 
by those who are most respcnsible and 
most influential in originating and inform- 
ing these Drifts. If we cannot accept 
motives and aims as sufe criteria for 
determining thg¢ logical principles and 
essential tendencies of Locke’s philosophy, 
or Berkeley’s, or Hamiilton’s; possibly we 
cannot do this in the case of Darwin’s 
speculations or Herbert Spencer’s. Mr. 
Darwin may himself reject the Christian 
revelation or be skeptical about it, and 
yet some phase of his doctrive of natural 
selection may be ultimately accepted as 
the only possible explanation of central 
biological facts. La Place, we know, con- 
structed the nebular hypcthesis to account 
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creation or God; and yet no devout astron- 

omer of to-day feels that there is any 

conflict between Christianity and the 

nebular theory. It simply describes the 

way in which, perhaps, God in the begin- 

ning created the heavens and the earth. 

Many Christian men, also, feel no incon- 

sistency in accepting the chief factors in 

the theories of development and evolution, 

This does not prove them true, by any 

means; but it does suggest that they are not 
of necessity atheistic. 

Undoubtedly there are skeptical Drifts 
in Modern Thought, Thetemper of the 

times is largely skeptical. Skepticism, of 
various degrees and of all forms, shows 
itself in our literature, alike light and seri- 
ous. Itis in our poetry, our science, our 
art, our education, our politics, our relige 
ion. In some cases the motive is mischiev- 
ous, avowedly hostile to Christianity, and 
malignant; in some cases it is earnest and 
even reverent; while not seldom it is friv- 
olous and may be regarded as mere apathy 
or indifference to all moral discrimination 
and vigor. Much of our scientific teaching 
is skeptical and readily declares itself as 
doubting, if not denying the possibility of 
any authoritative statement of religious 
truth. To affirm the existence of the super- 
natural, of anything besides force and law 
and mechanism, is, in the view of this 
teaching, to affirm that which cannot be 
proven, probably of that which is inherently 
incredible and inconceivable, Socialism, 
in most of its forms, is intensely skeptical, 
even openly atheistic. It may not seem to 
us to rest upon any basis of philosophy or 
coherent thought; but, coherent or not, an 
elaborate political theory underlies the 
socialistic organizations that menace Euro- 
pean society and keep more than one of 
its governments in a state of chronic alarm. 


Religion, organized and unorganized, is 
a name that coversa multitude of skepti- 
cisms. Here everything depends upon the 
point of view. To the Romanist all forms 
of Protestantism are something more and 
worse than skeptical; by the High Church- 
man, of various creeds, the sects of dis- 
sent are described by a similar epithet; to 
the Trinitarian the Unitarian is, at best, a 
skeptic; while by all these the same term 
is used to define him who calls in question 
or rejects the New Testament as of any 
special authority in religious matters. 
When, many years ago, Douglas Jerrold 
said that the creed of Positivism was the 
simple affirmation that ‘‘there is no God, 
and Auguste Comte is bis prophet,” he was 
hardly guity of Caricature or misstatement, 
The pith of his wit was in its pertinence. 
Surely, the extreme of skepticism is reached 
in that incorrigible nescience which finds 
no God in the universe or in human histo- 
ry, and leaves no trace of the soul’s im- 
mortality, except possibly in the evanes- 
cent memory of its earthly sutvivors and 
in its imponderable and undistinguishable 
influences over them. 

It is not practicable in this brief essay to 
describe more particularly the prominent 
skeptical drifis in modern thought. Noris 
it necessary. This has already been re- 
peatedly done by competent pens. We 
recoguize the presence of such drifts and 
tendencies amovg us and feel their in- 
fluence. We may more wisely use the few 
moments still left us in speaking of the 
causes of this skepticism, estimating its 
significance aud suggestiug its proper treat- 
ment. 

Perhaps vo phrase can better describe the 
comprehensive and general characteristic 
of the social movements of the last fifty 
years than that it has been and is a strug- 
gle for personal freedom. There has been 
a dissolution of the bonds of authority. In 
political life there has been everywhere 
throughout Cistendom a growth of 
Democracy. In science and philosophy 
there has been a repudiation of old doc- 
trines, a breaking with the theories and 
formulas of the past and a construction of 
hypotheses and schemes in daring disregard 
of all that was hitherto accepted as vener- 
able and satisfactory. In religion this spirit 
of individualism has been as pronounced and 
dominant as elsewhere. LEcclesiasticism 


bas lost its power over multitudes and it 
does not seem likely that ever again the 
Church and Christianity will be regarded 
as synonymous terms, Personal freedom 
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been the good feature and factor in this 
mighty transition, which is not yet com- 
pleted. There are, doubtless, base ele- 
ments, producing friction, hindrance, per- 
version, for we are speaking of human mo- 
tives and buman conduct; but we should 
wrong ourselves and miss the meaning of 
the whole movement were we to think 
solely or chiefly of that which is mis- 
chievous and debasing in it. 

Undoubtedly, we are in the midst of re- 
coil aud reaction from formal and official 
authority. The State and the Church, in 
Europe especially, have been in close alli 
ance, aud the main purpose of their mutual 
agreements and concordats has been to 
prescribe for men what they shall believe 
and do. There has been and isa sturdy and 
steadfast revolt against this, through a reviv- 
al of personal consciousness, a genuine renas- 
cence of individual dignity and freedom. 
If Christianity is adequately represented in 
the Stute Churches that have sought to 
coutrol the consciences of men, then it 
must submit to repudiation, with some- 
thing of violence and a good deal of scorn. 
If the State, which ought to be the organi- 
zation of equal justice and universal free- 
dom, means the dominatign of privileged 
classes and the subjugation of toilers and 
taxpayers, then must it expect defection 
and conspiracy, if not open defiance. The 
truth is, some of the teachings of Christ 
which hierarchies and churches have for- 
gotten or disguised have percolated 
tbrough the crevices of organizations into 
the minds and hearts of men. It is impos- 
sible, in the presence of an open New Test- 
ament, tosuppress forever the coovictions 
and free activity of rational beings; and 
the New Testament is directly or indirectly 
responsible for much of the serious skep- 
ticism that is now rife among us, even on 
the part of those who exercise their skep- 
ticism in doubting or rejecting its claims, 
For the New Testamert, in the simple life 
and teachings of Jesus Christ, proclaims 
the infinite worth of the individual soul 
and declares that man’s supreme personal 
relations are to God, and that he can be 
held to no creeds or associations of men ex- 
cept through the clear conviction of his 
understanding avd the free consent of his 
will. 

We may be sure that dogmatism, pro- 
scription, suppression will supply no cure 
for skepticism. Fiippancy, superficiality, 
indolence, that can only sneer or stare at 
all earnestness and eagervess, are not here 
in question. They may be left to their 
own fate and deserve any rebukes and 
rebuffs that they may get. But earnest and 
rational skepticism, the hestitation and 
doubt that are born of a determipvation to 
know the truth, and that will not be satis. 
fied with imperfect and untrustworthy evi- 
dence, calls for different treatment. Such 
skepticism is itself an incident of freedom 
of thought and requires the continuance 
and enlargement of freedom for its correc- 
tion or removal. Even the excesses of lib 
erty can be cured only by more liberty. 
The intense ‘intellectual activity of to-day 
will not be stayedor checked or turned 
from its course by apy priestly incantations 
or prophetic denunciations or parliament- 
ary edicts. We may be shocked at times 
by what seems to be its audacity or its ir- 
reverence in disregarding what we consider 
sacred and authentic; but, whether the 
irreverence be real or in seeming only, we 
want no chamber of torture, no Index Ex- 
purgatorius. Truth is capable of its own 
vindication, and asks only what it is ready 
to grant to all seekers—perfect free- 
dom. We wish the doubter to speak 
out his doubt, without disguise and without 
fear of hivdrauce. We shall then know 
where the defenses of truth are weak; what 
evidence is yet to be supplied or supple- 
mented; and, percbance, also the doubter 
himself may be found less distant from the 
goal than he imagined. To go at once for 
illustration to crucial instances: Voltaire 
destroyed more chaff than wheat by the 
fire of his scorn, and did something toward 
elearing the air by the lightning of bis wit 
Gibbon did not intend it, but he has written 
for all time an indispensable chapter of 
church history. John Stuart Mill thought 
himself intensely anti-Christian; but his ex- 
amination of Sir William Hamilton is much 
more nearly evangelical than the doctrines 
he condemns; and his posthumous essays, 











his last sad legacy of skepticism, have about 
them the suggestive fragrance of the air he 
was compelled to breathe of Christian Eng- 
land. ‘There lives more faith in honest 
doubt, believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
There are skeptical drifts in modern thought; 
indeed, modern thought is full of them. 
But we need not be alarmed; especially we 
are not called upon to be swift in 
judgment nor severely positive in 
condempation. It is not our office to 
invoke fire from heaven upon all who do 
not follow with us. Only the harvests of 
to-morrow can reveal the character of the 
seeds planted to-day. Perbaps that which 
now charms us as the perfect form of 
truth may develop into a noxious evil, and 
the denounced error of the present may 
stand confessed as the approximation of 
all excellence in the future. No perma- 
nent influence or permanent eulogy can be 
secured by deception or hypocrisy. The 
voice of Jacob ill harmonizes with the 
hands of Esau, and, though the supplanter 
may be successful in his trickery, he shull 
soon be detected in his disguise. Quite 
probably many master builders of ortho- 
doxy will find their hay, wood, and stubble 
consumed by the fires of searching and im- 
partial criticism, and nota few distrusted 
apostles of doubt may be found to bave 
builded wiser than they knew. More than 
once the rejected stone bas been made the 
head of the corner. 

What is demanded of all in these days 
of transition and decision is a sustained 
enthusiasm in the pursuit of truth, an io- 
flexible honesty, and a transparent candor, 
steadfastly pursuing the right as God 
gives us to see the right, not doubting this, 
whatever else we doubt, that all truth con. 
verges to one center, and thathe who sets 
his will to do God’s will shall be led into 
the peace and strength of assured knowl- 
edge. Drifts of Thought can be stopped 
or changed not by dams and breakwaters, 
or mechanical appliances of any kiud, but 
only by counter-drifts of higher origin 


and stronger current, 
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Poor MatrTuias! Found him lying 
Fallen beneath his perch and dying? 
Found bim stiff, you say, though warm— 
All convulsed his little form ? 

Poor canary ! many a year 

Well be knew his mistress dear ; 
Now in vain you call bis name. 
Vainly raise bis rigid frame, 

Vainly warm bim in your breast, 
Vaiul, kiss his golden crest, 

Smooth his ruffled plumage fine, 
Touch his trembling beak with wine. 
One more gasp—it is the end! 

Dead and mute our tiny friend! 
Songster thou of many a year, 

Now thy mistress brings thee here, 
Says, it fits that I rehearse 

Tribute asked by thee, a verse, 
Meed for daily song of yore 

Silent now forevermore. 


Poor Matthias! Wouldst thou bave 
More than pity? Claim’st a stave ? 
Friends more near us than a bird 
We dismissed witbout a word. 
Rover, with the good brown bead, 
Great Atossa, they are dead— 

Dead, and neither prose nor ryhme 
Tells the praises of their prime. 
Thou didst know them old and gray, 
Know them in their sad decay ; 
Thou hast seen Atossa sage ° 
Sit for hours beside thy cage; , 
Thou wouldst chirp, thou foolish bird, 
Flutter, chirp—sbe never stirred ! 
What were vow these toys to her? 
Down she sank amid her fur— 

Eyed thee with a soul resigned— 
And thou deemedst cats were kind |! 
Cruel, but composed and bland, 
Dumb, inscrutable and grand ; 

So Tiberius might bave sat 

Had Tiberius been a cat. 


Rover died ; Atossa too. 
Less than they to us are you! 
Nearer buman were their powers, 
Closer knit their life with ours, 
Hands bad stroked them which are cold, 
Now for years in churchyard mold; 
Comrades of our past were they, 
Of that unreturning day. 
Changed and aging, they and we 
Dwelt, it seemed, in sympathy. 
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Alway from their presence broke . 
Somewhat which remembrance woke 
Of the loved, the lost, the young ; 
Yet they died and died unsung. 
Geist came next, our little friend ; 
Geist had verse to mourn bis end. 
Yes, but that enforcement strong 
Which compelled for Geist a soug— 
All that gay, courageous cheer, 
All that human pathos dear ; 
Soul-fed eyes with suffering worn, 
Pain heroically borne; 
Faithful love iv depth divine— 
Poor Matthias, were they thine? 


Max and Kaiser we to-day 
Greet upon the lawn at play. 
Max a dachshound without blot ; 
Kaiser should be, but is not; 

Max with shining yellow coat, 
Prinkiog ears and dewlap throat; 
Kaiser witb bis collie face, 
Penitent for want of race. 

Which may be the first to die, 
Vain to augur, they orI! 

Bat, as age comes on, I know, 
Poet’s fire gets faint and low ; 

If so be that travel they 

First the inevitable way, 

Much I doubt if they shall have 
Dirge of mine to crown their grave. 


Yet, poor bird, thy tiny corse 
Moves me, somebow, to remorse ; 
Something haunts my conscience, brings 
8ad, compunctious visitings. 

Other favorites, dwelling here, 

Open lived to us and near; 

Well we knew when they were glad, 
Plain we saw if they were sad ; 

Joyed with them when they were gay, 
Sootbed them in tbeir last decay— 
Sympatby could feel and show 

Both tu weal of theirs and woe. 


. 
Birds, companions more unknown, 

Live beside us, but alone; 

Finding not, do all they can, 
Passage from their souls to man. 
Kindness we bestow, and praise, 
Laud their plumage, greet their lays; 
Still, bemeath their feathered breast 
Stirs a history unexpressed. 

Wishes there and feelings strong 
Incommunicably throng ; 

What they want we cannot guess, 
Fail to track their deep distress— 
Dull look on when death is nigh, 
Note no change and let them die. 
Poor Matthias! couldst thou speak, 
What a tale of thy last week! 
Every morning did we pay 

Stupid salutations gay, 

Suited well to health, but how 
Mocking, how incongruous now! 
Cake we offered, sugar, seed, 
Never doubtful of thy need ; 
Praised, perhaps, thy courteous eye, 
Praised thy golden livery. 

Gravely thou the while, poor dear! 
Satest upon thy perch to hear, 
Fixiog with a mute regard 

Us, thy human keepers bard, 
Troubling, with our chatter vain, 
Ebb of life, and mortal pain— 

Us, unable to divine 

Our companion’s dying sign, 

Or o’erpase the severing sea 

Set betwixt ourselves and thee, 

Til) the sand thy feathers smircb, 
Fallen dying off thy perch ! 


Was it, as the Grecian sings, 
Birds were born the first of things, 
Before the sun, before the wind, 
Before the gods, before mankind, 
Airy, ante-mundane throng— 
Witness their unworldly song. 
Proof they give, too, primal powers, 
Of a prescience more than ours; 
Teach us, while they come and go, 
When to sail and when to sow. 
Cuckoo calling from the bill, 
Swallow skimming by the mill, 
Mark the seasons, map our year, 
As they show and disappear. 

But, with all this travail sage, 
Brought from that anterior age, 
Goes an unreversed decree 
Whereby strange are they and we, 
Making want of theirs and plan, 
Indiscernible by man. 


No, away with tales like these, 
Stolen from Aristophapes. 
Does it, if we miss your mind, 
Prove us s0 remote in kind ? 
Birds, we but repeat on you 
What amongst ourselves we do. 
Somewhat more or somewhat less, 
Tis the same unskillfuluess. 
What you feel escapes our ken ; 
Know we more our fellow-men ? 
Human suffering at our side, 
Ah! like yours is undescried ! 
Huwan longiugs, human fears, 
Miss our eyes and miss our ears. 









Dull of heart and bard of touch, 
Brotber man’s despairing sign 
Who may trust as to divine? 
Who assure us sundering powers 
Stand not ’twixt bis soul and ours? 


Poor Matthias! See thy end! 
What a lesson doth it lend ! 
For that lesson thou sbalt bayve, 
Dead,canary bird! a stave, 
Telling how, one stormy day, 
Stress of gale and showers of spray 
Drove my daughter emall and me 
Inland from the rocks and sea. 
Driven inshore, we follow down 
Ancient streets of Hastings town— 
Slowly thread them—when behold ! 
French canary merchant old 
Shepherding his flock of gold 
In a low, dim-lighted pen, 
Scanzed of tramps and fishermen | 
There a bird, high-colored, fat, 
Proud of port, though something squat— 
Parsy, played-out Philistine— 
Dazzled Nelly’s youthful eyne. 
But, far in, obscure, there stirred 
On his perch a sprightlier bird, 
Courteous-eyed, erect, and slim ; 
AndI whispered: “Fix on him!”’ 
Home we brought him, young and fatr, 
Songs to trill in Surrey air. 
Here Matthias sang his fill, 
Saw the cedars of Pains Hill; 
Here he poured bis little soul, 
Heard the murmur of the Mole. 
Eight in number now the years 
He hath pleased our eyes and ears ; 
Otber favorites he hath known 
Go, and now bimself is gone. 


Fare thee well, companion dear! 

Fare forever well, nor fear, 

Tiny though thou art, to stray 
Down the uncompanioned way! 
We without thee, little friend, 
Many years have not to spend ; 
What are left will bardly be 
Better than we spent with thee. 





NATIVE MISSIONARIES. 


BY H. J. VAN LENNEP, D. D., 
ForMERLY MISSION ARY IN TUREEY. 








In a recent editorial of Tne InpEPEND- 
ENT I notice two points which deserve the 
special attention of the officers of the 
American Board. The first has reference 
to the visits of pious and promising Ar- 
menian youth to this country for the pur- 
pose of perfecting themselves in theolog- 
ical or scientific knowledge, and the article 
in question very properly takes ground 
against the missionaries who have given it 
out to the world that Armenians are differ- 
ently constituted from the rest of mankind, 
in that they ure always and utterly spoiled 
by the very studies which are indispens- 
able to everybody else who would becomea 
preacher of the Gospel. Now, the Armenians 
are notoriously a go-ahead people, and are, 
moreover, noted for their dogged persever- 
ance, asmuch as Yankees or Dutchmen. 
When they are not received in the institu- 
tions of our country, they go to England, 
Scotland, or Germany, so that the question 
becomes simply this: Where do we prefer 
to have them acquire their notions of a 
higher theology and civilization than the 
elementary schools of the mission are able 
toimpart? Surely, the Missionary Society 
which is so anxious to keep other sects out 
of their chosen field, are in this matter 
using the most effectual means to introduce 
their converts to other devominations of 
Christians, who are already moving to 
enter the Armenian vineyard. 

But there is another point brought for- 
ward in the abovementioned INDEPENDENT 
editorial, upon which we decidedly differ 
ia opinion. It is the question whether the 
American Board should appoint any Ar- 
menians as its missionaries to their own 
people? 

Our missionaries were first sent to Tur- 
key more than half a century ago; and 
they preached the Gospel toall classes— 
to Mosiem heathen and nominal Christians 
alike. Of the latter there were several 
distinct sects; and, whereas al] the rest 
turned a deaf ear, the Armenians began 
at once to search the Scriptures, ‘‘ to see 
whether these things were so.” Many be 
hieved and began to help the good men who 
had taugbt them the way of life. Then there 
arose a great persecution and the Evangel- 
ical men, with their wives and their little 
ones, were cast out of the National Church 
and deprived of Christian ordipances. 
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What was'to be done? The missioparies 
held anxious consultations at Constanti- 
nople, aided and directed by one of the 
secretaries of the Board, with special in- 
structions from the Prudential Committee. 
And, after long and careful deliberations, 
they organized our persecuted Armenian 
brethren into an Independent Church, hav- 
ing no ecclesiastical connection whatsoever 
with the churches to which the mifsionaries 
belong. This thing was done and has never 
been undone, Otber Evangelical Armenian 
churches were organized in the same man- 
per and now number above one hundred, 
and they have formed provincial councils, 
called Evangelical Unions; but the missiou- 
aries are members neither of their churches 
nor of their councils, where they sit as 
honorary members, without vole. 


No missionary has ever sat in av ecclesi- 
astical council, and they are members of 
cburches at home in this country. They 
hold their weekly and annual business 
meetings, all by themselves, no native ever 
being allowed to be present; and, as they 
act wholly independently of the native 
churches and pastors, it stands to reason 
that, with their very slight intercourse with 
them, they must make mistakes of more or 
less importance. Indeed, the natives com- 
plain that an unlimited and irresponsible 
power is, by the present arrangement, put 
into the hands of the missionaries, through 
the vast sums placed at their disposal, where- 
by they can control not only the ordination 
and settlemeot of the ministers, helpers, 
and teachers, but even their secular affairs. 
They have complained of this fora quarter 
of acentury, butin vain. The more they 
have expostulated the more have they 
been made to feel the power of the foreign- 
er, who can be reached neither by ecclesi- 
astical nor by secular officials; and a state 
of alienation bas occurred which has ar- 
rested the progress of the good work in all 
but the new fields. 

But you will say: What about Armeni- 
ans becoming missionaries of the Board? 
1 answer: lt is the easiest way to cure 
the present ills. Let an Armenian broth- 
er, say the Rev. Mr. Mangasarian, who 
speaks English better than many 
Americans, be appointed a missionary 
of tbe Board to Turkey. He will carry 
into the deliberations of the mission his 
intimate acquaintance with the condition 
and views of his countrymen. Their nearly 
lost confidence in the missionaries will be 
revived when they thus receive the assur 
ance that their spiritual interests wil) not 
be sacrificed to the power and glory of a 
foreign society. Moreover, the duty of the 
missionary does not consist simply in dis- 
tributing the bounty of geverous America. 
He is an evangelist, having charge of the 
feeble flocks, yet unorganized into church- 
es,and of churches without pastors; and 
in this department it is acknowledged that 
there are already on the ground at least 
half a dozen native ministers, as fully 
able to assume the office of a mission- 
ary as the most capable and expe- 
rienced American now in the field. 
In every land that has received the 
Gospel of salvation God has ever been 
pleased to bless the labors of the native 
born. The Englishman Augustine became 
the Apostle of England, and St. Patrick 
that of the Irish; Mariin Luther was a 
German and Calvin a Frenchman, while 
Gregory the Illuminator was an Armenian 
of the royal race. 

About fifty years ago the first steamboat 
made its appearance in the Levant, and 
since then many lines have been established 
and are doing a profitable business. At 
first each company sent out its own agents, 
belovging to the same nationality and 
trained at home; but in process of time the 

natives Jearned the business, and it was 
soon found that they could do the 
work both cheaper and better than 
foreigners. The same change has been 
made by the railway companies and the 
commercial establishments, which have 
gradually passed into the hands of natives. 
And there is still another fact which has 
an important bearing upon this question. 
The Roman Catholic priests from Europe, 
who were the original and most success- 
ful iustruments that brought thousands of 


Armenians into the pale of Rome, have. 


now wholly disappeared, except in a few 
colleges, Their places are now occupied 
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by native Armenians. Surely, ‘‘the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their gen. 
eration than the children of light.” 

Guest BaRminctox, Mass. 


DR. DORNER “REPLYING AGAINST 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. COBB. 


To Tas Eprror oy Tae INDEPENDENT: 


A CORRESPONDENT of THE INDEPENDENT 
has misunderstood a point in my article on 
Dr. Dorner. I bad anticipated criticism 
on that passage in these words: “ The fair- 
ness of the last extract from Dorner may 
be questioned,” etc. The careful reader 
will see that my whole object in the 
“Symposium” isto show that Dr. Dorner 
maintains his view, in spite of the Bible, 
thus “replying against God.” For in- 
stance, the Universalist asks: ‘‘How can 
you be happy in heaven when your friends 
are in misery?” The common answer is 
insufficient, according to Dr. Dorner, since 
it provides for mere resignation, rather 
than satisfaction. What, then, isa sufficient 
answer? Why, if any are lost, they must 
be so desperately wicked asto be beyond 
the pale of sympathy. They are the ‘‘ ab- 
solutely bad,” who deliberately reject 
Christ, ‘‘and, therefore, acquiesce in al 
other possible sin.” The average man at 
once exclaims: ‘‘ None of my friends are 
as bad as that, and I doubt if anybody is.” 
“True,” says Dr. Dorner, ‘‘it is doubt- 
ful.” 

Now it was not my intention, as the critic 
supposes, ‘‘to draw the inference that Dr. 
Dorner depreciates [deprecates?] submission 
before inexplicable acts of God.” The word 
mere is enough to refute that. AsI con- 
ceived the conversation (and [hope the 
critic will re-read it with this in view), 
Paul broke off abruptly, being weary of Lis 
opponent’s constant ‘‘answering back” 
against Revelation with his own theories, 
He charged him, therefore, with replying 
against God. : 

I must also plead not guilty to your 
editorial accusation (Nov. 2nd) of ‘‘a repre- 
hensible tone throughout,” ‘‘ in the highest 
degree unbecoming,” etc. If I had spoken 
as strongly as truth would warrant of Dr. 
Dorner’s evasions of certain scriptures and 
torturings of others, there might have been 
room for this criticism. The editorial con- 
vey#a wrong impression by leying stress 
on one or two subheadings and by giving 
the running title, which may have a rude 
sound, “‘ Dorner on Future Probation,” in- 
stead of the true title: ‘‘ Dr. Dorner’s posi- 
tion with regard to probation after death.” 
I acknowledge most cheerfully and grate- 
fully Dr. Dorner’s immense services to 
Christian theology. My respect for him 
rose to admiration at the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York, in 
1878, and this feeling, which has never 
abated, increases my surprise that he 
should apparently misrepresent the Word 
of God, and will increase my gratitude to 
avy one who shall prove that he does not. 
This is the main issue, upon which I hope 
THe INDEPENDENT will soon declare it- 
self plainly. As to the Divine fore- 
knowledge, I still hold that the fourth vol- 
ume of Dr. Dorner’s System (the only one 
I professed to be reviewing) demands the 
inference that God does not know the final 
fate of all men. This appears inconsistent 
with the earlier volumes; but evidently Dr. 
Dorner did not regard this “‘ difficult doc- 
trinal question ” as fully settled. See, ¢.g., 
§151, Vol. II, p. 924 of the German. My 
failure to refer to the full discussion in Vol 
I was due neither to inadvertence nor de- 
sign, but to a curious piece of ill-fortune, 
which I need not detail. A comprehen- 
sive treatment of Dr. Dorner’s views on the 
foreknowledge of God would, doubtless, 
be suited rather to the pages of a review 
thao to your crowded columns. 

UxBRiper, Mass. 





Prince Henry, second son of the Crown 
Prince of Germany, bas lately had occasion to 
show his quality asa sailor. On October 26th 
the *‘ Olga,’’ on board which the Prince is serv- 
ing as naval officer, was exposed to a severe 
storm in the Bay of Biscay. At 11 o’elock at 
night a wave swept over the men who were 
steering avd washed them down the deck. 
The vessel was in imminent danger, when the 
youthful Prince, springing forward, seized the 
helm and held it firmly till succor arrived. The 
Crown Prince has naturally been mueh grati- 
fied by the news of hisson’sready seamanship. 


NDEPENDENT. 
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Sanitary, 
GOOD WATER AND ITS TESTS. 


Warsr is so much a necessity of life that its 
purity and the means of securing it must ever 
bea prominent consideration. Yet the abso- 
lute determination of its purity is fraught 
with difficulties which have quite puzzled 
both the physician, the sanitarian and the 
chemist. It is undoubtedly true that very poor 
water and such as has in it both animal and 
vegetable matter is long used by some persons 
with apparent impunity. On the other hand, 
such diseases as cholera and typhoid fever 
have been distinctly traced to the water- 
supply. Various tests of a general nature have 
long been used. Both taste and smell are of 
some service. But water often tastes from 
some mineral or from wood, asin cypress or 
cedar swamps, or from some plant or essential 
oil of some of the odorous plants, and so 
this cannot be relied upon. When water which 
seemed good is kept for two or three days ina 
long bottle and begins to smell, it is pretty 
good proof that it is not good drinking-water. 
If stomach or bowel derangement is caused, it 
is a good reason why the person should avoid 
it, although this does not prove it to be 
essentially bad forall. Thus, hard water will 
effect some persons inthis way. Fora time 
the chemist was the chief resort in testing 
the potable value of water. But so soon 
as we came to know that many diseases 
depend on a mivute vegetable life, of which 
chemical agencies at certain stages take no 
cognizance, this test became less crucial. 
While one class of chemists valued most the 
albuminoid tests, and another relied most on 
the presence of chlorides, there bas been and 
is an unsettled opinion as to the value and ex- 
haustiyeness of chemical analysis. It was 
well, therefore, that the National Board of 
Health secured the services of Prof. Mallet 
and Prof. Maitin to re-examine this whole 
subject. We recently bave their report—a 
summary of the conclasions as stated by the 
former. They are as follows: 


“1, Itis not possible to decide absolutely 
upon the wholesomevess or upwholesomeness 
of a drinking water by the mere use of any of 
the processes examined for the estimation of 
organic matter or its constituents. 

**2, I would even go further, and say that, in 
judging the sanitary character of a water, not 
only must such processes be used in connec- 
tion with the investigation of other evidence 
ofa more general sort, as tothe source and 
history of the water, but should even be 
d do dary importance in weighing 
the reasons for accepting or rejecting a water 
not manifestly unfit for drinking on other 

junds, 

**3. There are no sound grounds on which 
to establish such general ‘standards of purity’ 
as have been proposed, looking to exact 
amounts of organic carbon or nitrogen, ‘albu- 
minoid ammonia,’ oxygen of permanganate 
consumed, etc., as permissible or not. Dis- 
tinctions drawn by the application of such 
standards are arbitrary and way be mis- 
leading. 

‘+4. Two entirely legitimate directions seem 
to be open forthe useful examination by chem- 
ical means of the organic constituents of 
drinking-water—namely, first, the detection 
of very gross pollution, such as the contamina- 
tion of the water of a well by accidental burst- 
ing or crushing of soil-pipes, extensive leak- 
age of drains, etc.; and, secondly, the period- 
ical examination of a water supply, as of a 
great city, in order that, the normal or usual 
character of the water having been previously 
ascertained, any suspicious changes which 
from time to time may occur sball be promptly 
detected and their cause investigated. 

“5. In connection with this latter applica- 
tion of water analysis, there seems to be no 
—— to the establishment of Jocal ‘ stand- 
erde of purity’ for drinking water, based on 
sufficiently thorough examination of the water- 
supply in its usual condition. 

**6, With the facts of this investigation be- 
fore me, Lam inclined to attach special and 
very great importance to a careful determina- 
tion of the nitrites and nitrates in water to be 
used for drinking. 

“7. If 1 had entrusted to me the charge of 
watching a large city water-supply, I should 
use all three of the principal processes for the 
examination of the organic matter present. 
Each givesa certain amount of information 
which the others do not afford. 

‘‘Under circumstances admitting only of 
the use of simpler means of investigation, the 
albuminoid ammonia and permanganate pro- 
cesses might be employed together; but inno 
case should only one of these methods be re- 
sorted to: such acourse entailin’ practically 
the veglect of carbon on the one hand or nitro- 
gen on the other. 

‘* SUGGESTIONS AS TO FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS 

“1, Itis much tobe wisaed that more ex- 
tended biological experiments should be made 
upon the effects of water variously polluted on 
the lower animals, and thet in such experi- 
ments the action of water introduced into the 
stomach, as well a8 bypodermically injected, 
should be tested, and other animale (such as 
dogs) used as well as rabbits. 

2. [t would be well to have chemical ex- 
aminations, on a strictly uniform plan, from 
time to time made of the water-supply in a 
few of the largest cities at periods when, not 
mortuary statistics, but the general assent of 
well-informed members of the medical pro- 
fession, ascertained through local sanitary 
authorities, indicates unusual prevalence of 
or unusual exemption from the classes of dis- 
ease most probably capable of origination 
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from tbe organic pollation of drinking- water. 


*8. I would y suggest e combined 
chemical and biological inquiry as to the pos- 
sible effects upon living animals of the fer- 
ment or ferments of nitrification in different 
stages of that process. Iv connection with 
this, some minor questions connected with the 
development of nitrites and nitrates from de- 
composing organic matter are pointed to, by 
facts observed in the course of the investiga- 
tion now reported on, as deserving further ex- 
amination.”’ 

We desire to draw close attention to these 
conclusions, because, if correct, they consider- 
ably limit and modify previous chemical in- 
ferences. The question started whether or- 
gauic matter undergoing decay so far as to 
produce nitrites is not more perilous to health 
that when the conditions are such as to pro- 
duce ammonia is very important. We are 
glad of the tendency shown to restudy this 
whole subject by the light of observation, 
experiment, and chemical analysis, Water 
carries on that great system of exchanges by 
which life is sustained, and in its work of 
purification it should not be embarrassed by 
its own supply of impurities. 


Biblical Reseurch. 


THE ‘ROCK THAT FOLLOWED 
THEM.” 
@ Cor. x, 4) 








Prorrssor Franz DE.iTzs0n, in a supple- 
ment to his fifth article on the Original Mosaic 
Words in the Pentateuch, to which we have 
already referred, gives an account of a Jewish 
tradition bearing apparently upon I Cor. x, 4: 
** For they drank of a spiritual rock thet fol- 
lowed them.” It is the legend of a fountatn 
that followed Israel through the desert, and, 
after a temporary disappearance, again sprang 
up and was saluted by the people with the 
song (Num. xxi, 17, 18). The Targum of 
Onkelos and the two Jerusalem Targume all 
relate the story. Onkelos says: ‘ And it was 
given to themin the desert, and from the 
place where it was given to them it descend- 
ed with them into the valleys, and out of the 
valleys it ascended with them up to the 
hights, and from the hights to the lowlands 
in the fields of Moab, toward the peak of the 
mountain, and looketh toward Beth-Jesht- 
mon.” The first Jerusalem Targum says 
also that “It made the rounds in all the 
camps of Israel and gave them to drink, to 
each man in the door of histent,’? And the 
second Jerusalem Targum observes that, after 
it was given, “‘it grew again to rolling mighty 
streams and began again to ascend to the 
peak of the mountains,”’ ete. 

This was the so-called ‘Fountain of Mir- 
fam,” according to the traditional method of 
assigning the three gifts received by Israel 
during its wandering. The cloud was due to 
Aaron, the manna to Moses, and the fountain 
to Miriam. This relation to Miriam {fs argued 
from Num, xx, 1, because a lack of water oc- 
curred directly after Miriam’s death. The 
rock which Moses, contrary to God’s com- 
mand, struck twice with the steff (Num. xx, 
2) is precisely the same one from which he 
enticed the water at God's command thirty- 
nine yearsbefore (Exod. xvii, 6). This is the 
rock that accompanied Israel on its wander- 
ings; the fountain of Miriam. 

It was a small block of stone, round likea 
beehive, and pierced with holes like a sieve. 
Accompanying Israel everywhere on their 
marches, when the standards came to rest and 
the tabernacle was set up, this “ rock’’ came 
and took its place in the court of the taber- 
vacle; and the princes came, stationed them- 
selves upon it, and described with their staves 
the courses which the flowing water should 
take to reach the place where their respective 
standards stood. Delitzsch says that the de- 
scriptions of the wealth of water are most 
absurd. 

When Moses died, the miracle ceased and the 
fountain concealed itself on the same Mount 
Pisgah. The Beth-Jeshimon mentioned in the 
Targums seems to be identical with Beth- 
Jesbimoth, which lies west of Nebo, on the 
northeast strand of the Dead Sea. Ata later 
date, says the tradition, the rock was sunk in 
the Sea of Tiberias, wherein it can still be seen 
from certain points of view, as ‘‘ before Jeshi- 
mon,”’ or a8 one is ascending “‘ to the peak of 
Carmel,” or from the middle door of the 
old synagogue at Serugnin. 

Read, then, the words of Paul, I Cor. x, 1—4: 
“ For I would not, brethren, bave you ignorant, 
how that our fathers were all under the cloud 
and all passed through the sea, and were all 
baptized unto Moses fo the cloud and in the 
sea, and did all eat the same spiritual meat, 
and did all drink the some spiritual drink, for 
they drank of aspiritual rock that followed 
them, and the rock was Christ.” If there were 
no such legend, we might suppose that Paul 
called the rock an accompanying rock because 
Israel found such a rock at Horeb (Exod. 
xvil), and then again in Kadesh (Num. xx); but, 





when we once learn that such a legend exieted, 
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it is most natura] to assume that Paul referred 
to it. And Paul corrects the legend; for, 
although he does not deny the reality of the 
rock, any more than that of the mauna or of 
the water, by calling it spiritual, he, neverthe- 
less, points to the spiritual background as the 
ehief thing. Astbe manna and as the water 
from the rock were in a manner sacramental! 
vehicles of the miraculous grace of God, the 
redeemer, 80, also, the rock had as ite back- 
ground Christ. 

As the water from the rock and the manna 
typified the Lord’s Supper of the New Testa- 
ment, so was the being under a cloud and the 
passing through the sea Israel’s baptism unto 
Moses. The cloud here named is the pillar of 
the cloud which protected the rear of the 
Israclites from the pursuing Egyptians (Ex. 
xiv, 19), andthe same cloud protected and gave 
light to the tribes during the whole journey. 

It is worthy of note, although Delitzech 
does not call attention to it, that Paul should 
ip these verses name the three gifts alluded to 
above, the eloud, the manna, the rock. 

A 

Two important monographs have been pub- 
Iiehed of late at Athens on the topograpby 
of the ancient Pireus. One, by Professor 
Dragateis, fixes the site of the two theaters at 
the Pirwus and of the harbor known as «wdc 
Ami; and the other, by M, A. Meletopoulos, 
treats of the arsenal of Philo. 


Hine Arts. 
ROCHESTER NOTES. 


Tae average provincial gallery is generally 
funny, and the Powers Art Gallery, at: Roch- 
ester, is no exception to the general rule, 
There are good pictures—some good ones— 
plenty of bad ones, and a general arrangement 
that makes one feel as Charles Dickens did 
when he looked upon the Old South Church in 
Boston for the first time—like screaming. In 
the Powers Art Gallery at Rochester the sens- 
ation is that of a dream. One passes into a 
pink lighted room, where is some statuary far 
too good to require the meretricious advant- 
age of colored light for its effective display. 
One pasecs into what seems to be an Orches- 
tral Concert Hall, for here is a huge mechan- 
ical organ, that mechanically grinds out clock- 
work music every few minutes, Here is paper 
imitation of the stainedest of stained glass; 
mirrors set crosswise, and uprightly, and 
cornerwise, and every wise but wisely; hang- 
jogs that suggest the stage drawing-room, but 
gorgeous and heavy with the most tawdry 
fringes and bullion tassels; carpets into 
which one’s feet sink as into the 
velvet turf of a well-kept lawn; and, with 
all these meretricious surroundings, an 
oxcellent and very large collection of pic- 
tures is not killed outright. There are good 
examples of Vibert, Meissonier, and the 
group of men who gather about these two 
men. Andthere are copies, good copies, gen- 
erally, of the great pictures of the world; 
missing, of course, the genius that shines out 
of the originals, but giving some faint idea 
of the world’s masterpieces. There are some 
etchings and engravings, surprisingly well 
chosen, and refreshing to the eye, after all the 
maze of bad upholstery with which they are 
surrounded. There are, indeed, so many good 
things in this collection that one is constantly 
surprised at running across bad ones; but many 
of the best things are killed by their surround- 
ings. There are imitation trellises and vines 
painted on door-posts and ceilings; tinseled 
ornaments, such as one sees in the *‘ transform- 
ation scene’’ of the pantomime; there is 
erude color in the curtains and carpets, taking 
the life out of the tenderer color in the pic- 
tures; there is the queerest combination of 
good effort and absolute idiocy in art. So 
thatit seems there must be two influences at 
work, the widely differing tastes of two indl- 
viduals governing thecollection. Butthe influ- 
ence of the gallery is educative, notwithstand- 
ing its drawbacks. Theyoung people of Roch- 
ester visit it and soon learnto admire the good 
things and to smile overthe bad. One thing 
cannot be questioned, and that is the goodness 
of intention that prompted Mr. Powers, the 
wealthy banker, to found this gallery. His 
philanthropy is as commendable as his judg- 
ment is at fault in permitting his gallery to be 
ruined by injudiciousarrangement. The place 
lacks dignity and repose. It isstuffy. The bare 
floors and plain walls of the Louvre, the Pina- 
kothek, Pitti Palace, and the Lichtenstein 
Chateau should have taught the curator a les- 
son. Inagallery one wants light, ventilation, 
freedom from dust, and neutral tints in the 
color of the rogm. All these factors are dis- 
regarded in the Powers Art Gallery. The col- 
lection suffersin consequence. The prevailing 
echeme of decoration seems to be based on 
glitter and sham. Yet one is told that people 
pay their money as much to see the upholstery 
and hear the barrel 0 as to see the pictures. 
Bo much for the public. How easily it is 
pleased with atoy; what a tiny straw tickles it! 




















Science. 


Io the discussions’on the difference be- 
tween reason and instinct it is assumed tbat 
in the latter case sentiment cap have no place. 
Whatever the brute creation does must be 
from some innate necessity looking directly to 
physical good. 

“ & primrose by the cottage door 
A primrose is, and nothing more,” 
surprising in the case of a human being, is 
regarded as the normal condition of the rest of 
creation. But sometimes there are indications 
of sentiment in the lower beings. Ata recent 
meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia a member called attention to 
the exquisite beauty of a nest of the Contopus 
virens, the “wood pewee.”’ The nest is not 
built usually where the branches may shade it 
from observation ; but out on dead branches, 
where other birds may easily see it. This nest 
was on the dead braneb of a black walnut tree, 
It is fastened to the branch by cobwebs, and 
not by viscid saliva, as some autbors suggest, 
and made of very fine grass for the interior, 
with coarser on the outside. When all 
tbias is dove, the nest is perfect for all physio- 
logical purposes, so faras human reason can 
comprehend. At least, numerous oiber birds 
carry on all the functions of life just as well in 
nests much less perfect than this. But, after 
all this is done, the ‘‘ wood pewee’’ gathers 
beautiful lichens, and with cobwebs fastens 
them neatly and smoothly all over the exter 
nal surface, forming from the human poin!. of 
view a truly beautiful object. As this beauty 
can be of no utility to the bird in its maternal | 
duties, it seems left to a reasonable conjecture 
that the sense of beauty is to some extent a 
sentiment in birds, as well as in buman beings, 








.-+»The Transit of Venice will take place this 
week, and there will not be another recurrence 
of this phenomenon until June 8th, A. D. 
2004. Our descendants of that year will have 
another chance to see it eight years later 
(lacking two days); after which another cen- 
tury, or, more exactly, 105 years,6 months, and 
5 days will pass before another recurrence of 
the transit. The interest of the occasion 
consiste in the fact that it affords the easiest 
method of computing the distance of the 
earth from the sun. At the time of writing 
(Nov. 28th) the last preparations are being 
completed. Those who are to photograph it 
are preparing their plates and chemicals. 
Those who are to observe contacts are deter- 
mining the adjustments of their telescopes 
and all are watching the weatber. At Prince- 
ton the damage done by the fire has been 
remedied and everything is in readiness. So 
far as we know, all the Government parties 
have reached their stations fn good order and 
good season ; several of the southern parties 
have been heard from positively, but, of 
course, most of them are out of the way of 
communication for the present. As to the 
weather, the present aspect suggests a coming 
storm inthis part of the country, which will 
bave time to spend itself and clear up before 
the 6th ; but we would give something to know 
now what we shall know by the time this 
appears in type. 


...-@. H. Darwimbas just published an {m- 
portant paper upon the rigidity of the earth. 
The data upon which bis work is based are the 
tidal observations made under the direction 
of the Indian Government during the past 
few years, combined with others in England 
and France—inall, thirty-three years’ observa- 
tion at fourteen different ports. The whole 
tide at any place may be regarded as made up 
of a great number of smaller tides, of varying 
period. Among these subordinate tides two 
were selected for the discussion—one with s 
period of two weeks, depending upon the 
distance of the moon north or south of the 
celestial equator, the other with a period of a 
montb, depending upon the varying distance 
of the moon from the earth. These are free 
from all systematic meteorological or seasonal 
influence. Now, if the earth is not rigid, but 
yields at all to the tide-raising force, the time 
and hight of high water will be affected. It 
appears from the investigation that each of 
these tides is only a little more than two- 


thirds what it should be if the earth were ab- 
solutely rigid, and from this Mr. Darwin 
shows that the amount of yielding is about 
that of steel, a conclusion agreeing very well 
with that deduced by Sir Wm. Thomson, some 
fifteen years ago, from rather scanty data, 
Evidently, this result does not favor the idea 
that the earth’s interior is a molten mass. 


...-If the old notion that the world is but 
6,000 years old, found any defenders in these 
days, it would find itself confronted by the 
floral evolutionists in many ways. These be- 
lieve that the bright colors of flowers are of 
comparatively modern origin—that flowers 
were originally yellow or green. Flowers in gar- 
lands, preserved in Egyptian tombs dating 
from 1,100 or 1,200 B. C., are found to have 
been in every way a8 brightas the flowers of 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


In bis recent lecture in Chicago the 
Rev. Joseph Cook said: ‘The best papers 
bave treated me well—better than I deserve. | 
The other class have onlp.sucéteded in adver- 
tising me. [ am a Congregationalist; but I 
have spoked for Christianity so long that I am 
in a transitory state and don’t know what I 
am. My father is a Baptist, an Open-Com- 
munion Baptist. Congregationalism has its 
foot ov Plymouth Rock, and a vast majority 
of that faith are as sound (I will use a terse 
expression) as Methodists or Presbyterians. I 
have declared for orthodoxy as represented 
by Professor Park. If the question arises as 
to choice between Park or Dorner, I am pre- 
pared to take the side of New England, both 
in Seripture and science. As one of the signs 
of the times, I regard the outlook for Chris- 
tianity in this country equal to any otber on 
earth. I have seen Christianity in other 
countries, but none so powerful as that part 
of the planet on which we stand.” 


-.--King Humbert’s brother, Prince Ama- 
deo, Duke of Aosta, who wore the Spanish 
crown for two years and who bas been a 
widower since 1876, has just been betrothed 
to the Bavarian Princess Theresa, a first 
cousin to King Louis II of Bavaria. Another 
cousin, the Princess Isabella, was only a few 
weeks ago betrothed, at the Castle of 
Nymphenburg, to Prince Tommaso, Duke of 
Gonoa, a first cousin of the King of Italy. 
Rumor has it that these projected marriages 
are brought abont by Prince Bismarck, who 
will gladly see the royal femilies of Germany 
united by a double tie with the House of 
Savoy. 


..--Professor Palmer, the English scholar 
who, with two companions, was killed by 
savages in Egypt, was far from being a book- 
ish pedant. He was an accomplished amateur 
actor ; he could paint ; he was an adept in the 
art of legerdemain ; he knew not only how the 
tricks of conjurors are accomplished, but he 
could do them. He could do, also, what is 
called “thought reading” and was a power- 
fal mesmerist. 


....The death is announced of Herr Gustay 
WNottebobm, the distinguished musical histo- 
rian, at Gratz. He was born on Nov. 12th, 
1817, at Ltidenscheid, in Bavaria, and has 
rendered great service to musical history by 
bis publication of thematic catalogues of 
Beethoven’s and Schubert’s compositions, ss 
well as by bis careful and minute analyses of 
Beethoven’s sketch books. 


....-The poet Whittier’s life in Boston is 
very quiet and peaceful. He walks on” the 
sunny side of the street or in the Common, 
calls upon one or two friends, attendsa few 
small receptions, and sits in his large, sunny 
parlor in the botel. 


....-Mr. Theodore D. Wild, the veteran 
abolitionist and co worker with William Lloyd 
Garrison, celebrated recently the 80th an- 
niversary of bis birth at bis residence in Hyde 
Park, Maée. 


....Baron Nordenskiéld is getting ready for 
another Arctic expedition, which isto set out 
from Stockbolm next Summer, under the 
patronage of Wilhelm Schonlench, a Berlin 
merchant, 


...-It is reported that the ex-Empress 
Eugene has made a will bequeathing her 
property to Prince Victor Napoleon, son of 
the present pretender to the Throne of 
France. 


....The Hon. Joseph Grinnell, of New Bed- 
ford, who recently celebrated the ninety- 
fourth anpiversary of his birthday, is the oldest 
man in Massachusetts who ever sat in Con- 
gress. 


.--» The estate of the late Thurlow Weed is 
said to be worth from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, 
the greater part of which was accumulated 
after he bad passed the meridian of life. 


....Itis reported that Mr. Ruskin will be 
invited to fill again the cbairof fine arts at 
Oxford University, which bas just been vaca- 
ted by Mr. Richmond. 


+eee The decoration of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy has been conferred by King Humbert 
upon Col. J. Schuyler Crosby, late American 
consul at Florence. 

.-.eThe Duke of Newcastle, now in this 
country, expects to make an extensive tour 
through the West, before returning to Eng- 
land. ° 

.... The Rev. Dr. Jacob M. Manning, pastor 
of the Old South Church of Boston, is said to 
be seriously ill at Portland, Me. 


.-.-Senator Ingalls is lecturing on Garfield 
in the principal cities of Kansas. 


...-Prince Tarnbito, one of the imperial 






Ministerial Regfster. 


BAPTIST. 
B A. H., New Haven, Conn., called to 
estboro, Mass. ’ 
CARPENTER, Mazkx, died, recently, in Tow 
shend, ve a , 4 «A 
COOPER, Henry C., ord. in Steubenville, 0. 
DeWOLFE, C. H., settles in Grinnell, Ia. 
DOCKHAM, James A., ord. in West ch.. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
HERTZOG, 8. A., Fairfield, called to Creston, 
Iowa. 
a Natuax, ord. at Milton Lowell Mills, 
ass. 
KNAPP, 8. J., closes his labors in Essex, 
Mass. 
LEIPSNER, B. F., Red Bank, N. J., called to 
Olivet ch., Philadelpbia, Penn. 
LODGE, J. L., D.D., accepts call to North ch., 
Washington, D. C. 
MINER, N. W., D.D., settles in Groton Bank, 
Conn, 
MOORE, L. B., Willard Island, W. Va., re- 
signs. 
RICHARDSON, J. W., Mystic, accepts call to 
Huntington-st. ch., New London, Conn. 
SMITH, W. J., Sharon, Vt., resigns. 
SWEET, C. D., accepts cal] to Hanover, Mass. 
THOMPSON, C. J., Flint, Mich., accepts call 
to Fort Dodge, Ia. 
WELSHER, W. A., D.D., Winterset, Iowa, 
resigns. 
WILSON, W. H., Epcar, accepts call to 
Wahoo, Neb. 
WINEGAR, 8. J., ord. in Mitchell, Dak. 


CONGREGATIONALIBT. 
ARMSTRONG, ArcurpaLtp E., Bangor Sem- 
inary, accepts call to Pitkin, Col. 
BACON, Lzonarp W., Norwich, Conn., re- 
signs. 
BRUCE, C: C., Rowley, Mass., accepts call to 
Haydenville, Mass. 
CHULE, Epwakp L., inst. in Duxbury, Mass. 
COWAN, Joun W., Crown Point, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Tabor, Ia. 
CUMMINGS, Joun M., Spencer, accepts call 
to Anita, Ia. 
FISH, Hewry 8., Sandoval, accepts call to 
Plymouth, Ill. 
FRENCH, HB. A. Milford, Neb., resigns. 
HYDE, Henry, invited to become settled 
pastor at Berlin, Mass. 
MATHER, Watiace E., Pitkin, Col., accepts 
call to Paris, N. ¥ 
MERRILL, James G., inst. in First eb., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
NORRIS, Tomas F., Kirwin, accepts call to 
Neosho Falls, Kan. 
NORTON, Smrtu, Lake Preston, accepts call 
to Pierre, Dak. 
ROBIE, Bensamin A., Groton, called to Ox- 
why Jos East Jaff N. 
un C., t Jaffrey, N. H., ac 
ser all to South Deerfield, ‘Mase. 
STONE, E. G., accepts call to Acworth, N. H. 
TELLER, Daniet, W., Howard Avenue 
Church, New Haven, Conn., accepts call 
to Sherburne, N. Y. 
WILSON, Gronee H., accepts call to Owosso, 
Micb. 


LUTHERAN, 


DASHER, 8., inst. in Dauphin, Penn. 

DELK, E. H., JR., accepts eal] to Schobarie, 
N. Y. 

FENNER, 8., accepts call to Newark, O. 

KISSELL, A. J., Sulphur Springs, O., accepte 
call to Salina, Kan. 

RENTZ, F. W., accepts ca)l to Lionville, Penn. 

ia P. A., died, recently, in Dansville, 
N. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BRYDIE, ANDREW, Marr, called to Sunbury, 
Penn. 

CHAMBERS, James, inst. in Calvary ch., New 
York, N. Y. 

CHAMBERS, Treopore F., Deckertown, N. 
J., called to Lower Mount Bethel, Penn. 

CHAPIN, WiitiaM Viner, ord. iv Chetek, Wis. 

CRYER, 8. 8., inst. in Central ch., Rock 
Island, Ill 

HAYS, Grorcz P., D.D., inst. in Central ch., 
Denver, Col. 

McoMEEN, W. H., inst. in Milford Center, O. 

RALSTON, W. W., Bridgewater, Penn., resigns. 

SASSAMAN, Horaczg D., ord. and inst. in Al- 
exandria, N. J. 

TINKER, Anson P., Auburn, Me., called to 
Fort-street ch., Detroit, Mich. 

WOODWARD, J. B., inst, in East Strouds- 
burg, Penn. 

TER, JouHN JR., South Orange 
eer eed to ery ch., Chicago, I. ” 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


HUBBS, Joun BREWSTER, Ilion, becomes 
ass’t minister of St. Paul’s, Albany, N. Y, 

JEFFERIS, Wm. M., Prof. in Delaware Cole 
lege, accepts rectorship of the Church of 
Nativity, Philadelphia, Penn. 

McKIM, Lzicutow, Camden, N. J., resigns. 

NEWBOLD, Cuanr.zs L., Hoboken, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Manhasset, N. Y. 

RAINSFORD, W.8., Toronto, Can., accepts 
call to St. George’s New York, N. Y. 

SCHWAB, L. H., accepts cali to Grand 


Island, Tl. 
TOTO, We. , D. D., accepts call to Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 
iN, C. O., Butte, Montana, accepts 
call to Santa Cruz, Cal. 
TOTTEN, Ricaanrp, Caunelton, Ind., resig6. 
TWING, Atvi Tazor, D.D., seeretary 
eopal Domestic Missions, 








our time, and this would inyolvea very rapid 
advance in the first and « standstill) herieg 
? the last half of the period. 





family of Japan, is now in England. 
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“Bhe Sunday-schoot, 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 17th. 


AFTER HIS RESURRECTION.—Makx xv1, 
9—20. 








Nores.—It is important to understand that, 
while the verses in this lesson were very early 
attached to the Gospel of Mark, they do not 
probably form any part of the original text. 
The oldest manuscripts do not contain it. Old 
writers mention that, in the best manuscripts 
of their time, the Gospel ended with verse 
8. Manuscripts which bave it have, some of 
them, a note to the effect that the oldest manu- 
scripts omit the passage. It is probable that 
Mark either did not bring his Gospel to a con- 
elusion or that the conclusion was lost early 
and that some other hand added this conclu- 
sion. It was, however, probably added within 
seventy-five years afterthe Gospel was written 
by Mark, perhaps a considerably shorter time. 
It is evident that it was written by one familiar 
with the other Gospel. He calls Jesus by the 
pame of ‘‘ Lord,” which Mark does not. 
* Cast out seven devils.".—The number seven is 
not to be taken as exact, but is used for 
emphasis. She was grievously tormented. 
** They mourned and wept.”"—The passage 
in Jobn xv, 18 does not mention their weeping. 
** In another form unto two of them.”—The 
two who went to Emmaus and who did not 
recognize Jesus, See Luke xxiv, 18—85. 
‘* The eleven themselves as they sat at meat,’’— 
This, also, is abbreviated from Luke’s account, 
xxiv, 38. “* Go ye into all the world.”—We 
are not told just when Jesus gave this which 
is called his last command. It is probably 
meant to be the substance of what he 
said at various times after his resurrection. 
** These signa shall follow.””"—These signs 
seem to be taken from the story in the 
Acts in part, and yet there is nothing which 
exactly corresponds to their taking up ser- 
pents or drinking poison safely. There was an 
early story that John drank poison, without 
being injured. We must remember that 
these last twelve verses of Mark are not gen- 
uine, though substantially true. It may be 
that these promises, which Mo not sound just 
like Christ’s recorded promises, are not core 
rectly reported. **He that disbelieveth shall 
be condemned.”” This is better than the word 
“damned” in the Old Version. The Greek 
means simply condemned. But condemnation 
will be damnation when final. 

Instruction.— While the present lesson repre- 
rents very early belief in the Church, and, 
doubtless, represents the general truth of his- 
tory, it must not be relied upon as inspired. It 
was almost certainly not written by Mark, but 
added atalate day. While valuable for his- 
tory, it must not be pressed too far. 

Yet this shows us how valuable beyond 
measure the Gospels are tous even as mere 
history, apart from their inspiration. This 
passage affords us independent evidence of the 
belief of the earliest Christians as to Christ’s 
resurrection, and also of the existence of th 
other Gospels. It also contains some of the 
weightiest and most important passages in the 
Bible, especially the command to the disciples 
to preach the Gospel everywhere and the ac- 
companying sanctioos of salvation and con- 
demnation. 

The death and resurrection of Christ impose 
on the Church one great duty, that of evangel- 
izing the world. Christianity is a missionary 
religion. It is not, like the Jewish, a religion 
for one people ; it is forthe whole creation.” 

When Christians have ceased to be interested 
in mission work they have ceased to love and 
obey their Master. A loving, loyal Church will 
be enthusiastic to convert the world. It will 
believe in soul-winning. 

It is not implied that believing and being 
baptized are of the same importance as condi- 
tions of salvation. Believing is the condition 
here given ; baptiem is the profession of Him 
in whom we believe. 

Believing is not merely acknowledging asa 
fact that Jesus is the Christ ; but it ie accept- 
ing Christ’s teachings and making them the 
rule of ourlife. It is giving up all trusts in 
outward rites and trusting in the goodness 
and pardoning grace of God through Christ. 

* He that disbelieveth shall be condemned.”’ 
There is nothing else to do with him. He has 
condemned himself. 

Those that obey Christ’s commission are 
sure to bave success. If they “go” and 
* preach,’’ they will find hearers and believers. 
The world will be converted, for the power of 
truth and of God is greater than that of sin 
and Satan. 

Those that preach the truth may stil] ex- 
pect God’s providence to help them. They 
May not have miracles following them now, 
but they shall bave the divine presence, which 
will be better for them than the power to cast 
out devils or to take up serpents. “Lo! lam 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 


World,’’ is the promise. 
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School and College. 


Tar recent address of Dr. Howard Crosby, 
in this city, on “‘ The Errors of our Collegiate 
Institutions” bas attracted considerable com- 
ment, favorable and otherwise. Dr. Crosby 
urges with special force the substitution of 
oral for written examinations in our colleges. 
This stand of his is criticised by the New 
York Zwvening Tost and other papers, on the 
ground tLat many young mencan express them- 
selves well on paper who have not the gift of 
ready speech, and that to such the ora] system 
would be manifestly unfair. Dr. Crosby also 
objects to the optional seleetion by students of 
the courses of study to be pursued by them. 
This objection is allowed in part, while it is 
generally asserted ip opposition that the 
young men who have reached the junior and 
senior years in our college, are old enough to 
elect at least a part of their studies. Not the 
least of Dr. Crosby’s criticieme is directed 
against the atbletic interests of the large col- 
leges. He believes that base-ball, foot-ball, 
and rowing exert a bad influence upon stu- 
dents, tend to lower their tastes, and increase 
to a great extent the cost of a college educa- 
tion. While critics acknowledge that these 
last objections are not made without cause, it 
is maintained by some, nevertheless, that 
these greater sports, indulged in to the detri- 
ment of studies by only a score or two of 
students out of hundreds, stimulate the mass 
to an athletic interest that encourages a prop- 
er amount of exercise and no more. Dr. 
Crosby’s address was, at least, successful in so 
far as to bring before the public questions of 
interest to al] and of special importance to our 
American colleges. 





..-+The institution in Paris known as the 
Ecole Centrale is doing a work that entitles 
it to be ranked with the great practical echools 
of the world. It is now fifty-three years since 
its establishment by the three famous savans— 
Olivier, Péclet, and J. B. Dumas. The school 
now containssix hundred pupils. These are 
admitted by competitive examination, after 
they have attained the age of seventeen. The 
course of three years is devoted largely to the 
study of pure mathematics. At the end of 
the third year all the s.udents are examined 
and those who answer satisfactorily obtain a 
diploma of civil engineer. The school has 
brought out many of the finest engineers that 
France has produced of late years and the 
practical system of training makes practical 
inventors and leads to admirable improvements 
io machinery. 


....Thenew Yale College heliometer, with 
its delicate mechanism, was packed in the 
most careful manner for transportation from 
Germany to the United States. It was first 
enclosed in a tin box, this was packed in straw 
ina larger wooden case, then this was covered 
again with straw,and the whole done up in 
canvases and fitted with handles, so as to be 
carried easily. The case was not opened in 
New York by the revenue authorities, but an 
officer of the custom-house was sent to New 
Haven, by permission of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to look on while the instrament was 
being uppacked and see that nothing dutiable 
was contained in the case. 


....- There is theoretically no distinction as 
to sex in the Chicago Homeopathic College, 
but the females complain that there are, in 
fact, many discriminations against them, such 
as their frequent exclusion from clinical 
lectures and the wards of hospitals. They 
threaten to leave in a body unless they get all 
the privileges accorded to the male students. 


....At Boston University forty-one women 
attended the sessions of 1881—82, at a cost of 
$100 each ; at Cornell forty-nine, at a cost of 
instruction of $75 each ; at the University of 
Michigan over one hundred, at a cost to each 
of $30; at Wisconsin University, where tuition 
is free, the number attending was over one 
bundred. 

-+»-The lawof Washington Territory, passed 
a year ago, requires every incorporated city or 
town to be one echool district and to make 
provision for graded schools. Seattle, Olym 
pia, and other towns which are now building 
new school-houses are preparing for grades as 
required. 


....Mr. W. C. Depauw, of New Albany, 
Ind., who is to endow Asbury University with 
over $300,000, was left a penniless orphan at 
sixteen snd has been a merchant, a grain 
dealer, a millionaire, and a banker. 


--oeMrs. Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, bas 
lately given $2,000 to the Mills Seminary, of 
California, to found a scholarship for the 
daughters of clergymen, those of missionaries 
to bave the preference. 


-.+-In the late report of Attorney-General 
Baldwin, of Indiana, he shows that he bas col- 
lected and added to the permanent and comn- 
mon school funds of the state $101,000 in two 


NDEPENDENT. 





¥ ebbtes. 


A WINDOW-sHUTTER—the porter. 


-++.The forger is locked up simply for writ- 
ing a wrong, 

.-». When the button comes off the back of a 
man’s shirt, his choler begins to rise. 


....MusicaL Prosiem.—If a man blows his 
own trumpet, can his opinions be sound ? 


.-.. The Thanksgiving novelty was the turkey 
that could be cut without resorting to a pick- 
ax or @ cross-cut saw. 


-»-eThere isa man in New Jersey so mean 
that he talks through his nose, to save the wear 
and tear on his false teeth. 


-+--A little fellow, who had never eaten 
frosted cake, asked at the table for a piece of 
that ‘cake with plastering on it.” 


----A caustic wit, in speaking of an tmpe- 
cunious friend, said: ‘' He settles his debts just 
like clock-work—tick, tick, tick.”’ 


.---'* This insurance policy isa queer thing,” 
said Dobbs, reflectively. “If I can’t sell it, I 
canéel it ; and, if I cancel it, I can’t sell it.” 





.--.* Patrick, were you a minor when you 
landed in America?’’ asked the naturalization 
officer. ‘‘ No, your honor; I was a bricklayer.” 


-»»» Washington has “comet parties.” “A 
good idea, by Jupiter,’’ says young Spinks 
“for the boys can now planet to get the girls 
away from their Mars.” 


eeeeA New York man lost $75,000 worth of 
art treasures by the burning of his residence, a 
few days ago. He will have to purchase a great 
many pounds of tea before the loss is made up. 


.«..The mushroom crop is so scant this Fall 
that gatherers think there is mushroom for 
improvement. Meanwhile, hasty pudding is a 
safer thing to put on your table. Hungry 
children have lots of mush-room. 


..--A Michigan paper says: ‘‘ Bears are go- 
iagto be thicker than grasshoppers in the 
woods of Michigan this Winter.’ Dare say. 
Bears are generally considerable thicker than 
grasshoppers ; in fact, biggerin every way. 


.... Bridget (looking at the picture over the 
mantelpiece): ‘‘ What’s thim,marm?” Mrs. 
Dotonart; ‘“‘Those are cherubs, Bridget.”’ 
Bridgat: “ Cheerups, is it?’? Mary Aon says 
as how they was bats; and I says twins, barrin’ 
the wings.” 

---“ What is the difference betwane the 
youths’ and the min’s departments at the big 
clothing shop?’ asked an Irishman of a 
friend; and, receiving no reply, he continued : 
“ Because at the wan I buys me clothes, and at 
the other I clothes me b’ys.” 


----Ob! yes,” said the tramp, as a tear glis- 
tened like a gum-drop upon his sun-stained 
face, ‘‘I served during the entire war.” 
After stowing away the comfortable breakfast 
that was given him, he finished the sentence: 
“T was a waiter in a Canadian resteurant.”’ 


«+A bright little Decatur girl, noticing 
among the company at her father’s residence, 
on a certain occasion, a gent!eman whose face 
was considerably pock-marked, seemed much 
struck with his appearance, and, after the com- 
pany retired, inquired who the “ moth-eaten 
gentleman”’ was. 

...-A gentleman in India, putting on his 
boots, felt a horrid prickly object, like a centi- 
pede, in one of them. With great presence of 
mind, instead of withdrawing his foot, he forced 
it violently down and stamped furiously, 
though enduring exquisite agony in the process. 
But it was not a centipede ; only a small black- 
ing brush, left there by a careless servant. 


.. A father complained bitterly of the way 
his children destroyed theirclothing. He said: 
‘““When I was a boy, I had only one suit of 
clothes, and I had to take care of it. I was 
only allowed one pair of shoes a year in those 
days.”’ There was a pause, and then the oldest 
boy spoke up and said: “‘I say, Dad, you have 
a much easier time of it now you are living 
with us.” 


.--'* Prisoner at the bar,’’ said the judge, 
* you are accused of picking the pocket of Mr. 
Smith. As you were caught in the act, the 
evidence appears to be conclusive. Have you 
anything to say in your own defense?” Pris- 
oner.—*‘ Only this, yourhonor: A man isn’t to 
blame for what he does when he’s asleep. Is 
he?” Judge.— Certainly not.”’ Prisoner.— 
“Well, your honor, my hand was asleep when 
it went into that gentleman’s pocket, and 
didn’t know what it was doing.”” Judge.— 
“Yes; but you were seen to pass his pocket- 
book from one hand to the other before putting 
itin your own pocket. The court adjudges 
you guilty and gives you three years; but, if 
your left hand was asleep, it is innocent. You 
can have it amputated or take it with you.” 
The prisoner concluded to let the innocent 






Literature 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Booksaf the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to taeir pub- 
lishers for all volumes recetved. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of worke 
for further notice.) 


—_—— 


THE CONTEST FOR THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI.* 


We understand that it was the express 
desire of General Grant that Lieut. Greene, 
of the U. 8. Engineers, should undertake 
this volume in Scribner's ‘‘ Campaigns of 
the Civil War.” A better choice could 
hardly be made. Lieut. Greene had pre- 
viously distinguished himself in similar 
work. His volume on “The Russian 
Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877 
—1878” won him high distinction from the 
Czar and is the accepted text-book in the 
military schools of Russia. Working in 
field and camp side by side with English 
Officers sent out ashe was to observe the 
campaign, and, at the natural disadvantage 
of an officer low in rank, he far surpassed 
all the others, was decorated by the Em- 
peror with bonors which he cannot wear in 
thiscountry,and had the singular distinction 
conferred on his book that it was quietly 
plagiarized by the British commission, in 
their report to the military authorities at 
home. That a man whohas performed 
such public services was not long ago ad- 
vanced to the higher grades of the service 
is one of the many inexplicable points in 
our American way of treating merit in the 
public service. 

The operations to be traced in this 
volume do not admit of straightforward 
exposition. There was a period when con- 
fusion and uncertainty was the essence of 
the history. For another period, the Jead- 
ers, working ov perfectly clear ideas and 
consistent plans, were obliged to feel their 
way in the dark and discover a practicable 
basis and live for their operations. 

Lieutenant Greene does vot undertake to 
straighten the Mississippi, nor to simplify 
the Vicksburg Bayons, nor to reduce to 
glorious simplicity Halleck’s management 
in the interval between Shiloh and Grant’s 
landing at Grand Gulf. 

He reviews rapidly the events previous 
tothe victory at Shiloh and puts the best 
face he can on the policy which frittered 
away the great results of that victory and 
gave the Confederacy another year in the 
Valley of the Mississippi. 

New Orleans had been taken, Baton 
Rouge had fallen, Memphis was in our 
possession, Farragut had carried his fleet by 
Vicksburg and reported that he could do it 
again as often as required, but that with- 
out a land force the place could not be re 
duced. 

What led to the aimless eddying cam- 
paigning of the following twelve months 
is clearly explained. We hear the impor 
tunate voice of McClellan demanding di- 
visions from the West toaid him dgainst 
the 80,000 men which his expansive imag- 
ination had raised to 180,000. We see the 
effect of double headed policy and double 
dealing at Washington, in halting, con- 
fusing, and dispersing an enthusiastic 
force. 

The master mind was not yet recognized. 
The authorities in command were out able 
to decide who should lead in the field nor 
ov what lines the end was to be reached. 

In this period the direction of the mili. 
tary operations passed from the Union 
commanders who had previously held it 
into the bold and efficient hands of Gen- 
eral Bragg, and fora time the operations 
of the Union forces were aimed only at the 
defeat of his strong moves. 

As faras the Mississippi campaign was 
concerned, all this ended at luka and Cor. 
inth. The powerful genius of General 
Grant now began to appear and to shape 
events into the great plan which reached 
its goal with the downfall of the Confed- 
eracy. 

It bas been generally held that Halleck’s 
plaosin this interval were the worst possi- 
ble. Lieut. Greene gives bim, however, 
the hevefit of the difficulties that lay in the 


* CamPaions OF THE Crvi War. VII. Tae Missis- 
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way of any plan, but does not vindicate 
him from the charge of lacking enter- 
prise in the field and of a feeble and uncer- 
tain direction. Two things he makes clear: 
that the responsibility for these months. be- 
longs to the Administration at Wasbing- 
ton, and that the essential trouble was the 
want of plan avd of military head. 

When the first movement was made on 
Vicksburg, General Grant was not yet ina 
position to assert himself norto have his 
own way. He proposed several plans, 
among them that which finally succeeded. 
Itis probable that the first operations were 
not undertaken io the strength of bis unas- 
sisted military judgment. Other matters 
bad to be considered, and those other mat- 
ters defeated him for many weary months, 

It isa singular story we read in these 
chapters of a great general balked by ut- 
terly contemptible influences, which all his 
genius and courage could not resist, and 
yet, after all, allowed by a confused aud 
perplexed Administration at Washington to 
have his way, at last, against theirs, until, 
by the sheer force of events, the whole com- 
mand was landed at Grand Gulf, below 
Vicksburg. 

Here on the eve of acampaign which for 
brilliency, for rapid achievement, and 
splendid results has no superior in the his- 
tory of war, it was ouly the lucky failure of 
a telegram which saved the whole from 
wreck. Halleck, getting wind of what had 
been done, ordered Grant to diverta division 
to Banks, at Port Hudson. Happily the 
dispatch was not received; and when the 
army was pext in communication with 
Washingion the two results which decided 
the war were achieved; the Confederate 
force was driven into Vicksburg and Grant 
was too strong before the country to be 
interfered with. 


The movements and operations of this 
campaign are graphically exhibited in this 
volume. With’ the military reputation 
of the opposing commanders, Pemberton 
and Jobnston, Lieut. Greene deals as de- 
atructively as Grant did with their force in 
the field. Johnston was always the faint- 
hearted hero who felt that he had been 
summoned to the field too late. Pemberton 
had no distinct conception of what he did 
orbad to do. Atone time he decides to 
disobey the orders of his superior, when 
they gave a fair chance of success, and the 
next day, when there was none, counter- 
marches his columns to obey them. At 
another time, seized with some new inspir- 
ation, he launches bis force on Grant's rear, 
with the view of breaking up the commu- 
pications of an enemy who was living on 
the country and, therefore, had nocommu- 
pications, 

The Confederate view of Grant's chances 
was as wroug-headed as their operations. 
Mr. Davis himself declared that, baving 
cut loose from his base, he could not sub- 
sist his force and would be driven back by 
hungef to the river, The merit of Lieu- 
tenant Greene is that he permits us to sée 
how these forebodings were defeated and 
by what methods of generalship the army 
was held perfectly in band, Pemberton 
sent flying ioto Vicksburg, Johnston 
pushed off to asafe distance, and the strong 
ground back of Vicksburg reached. 

Once within the fortified lines of Vicks- 
burg, the men who ran like sheep at Cham- 
pico Hills stood up like men and poured 
their fire into the columns of assault. Pem- 
berton was himself again, and could be 
overcome only by the long and arduous 
siege which followed. 

Lieutenant Greene traces the operations of 
Geveral Bunks’s command to the surrender 
of Port Hudson and the complete final re- 
covery of the valley of the Mississippi. 

For general readers the volume has the 
great merit of brevity, though nothing 


essential to the understanding of the move- 


ments made and of the significance of the 
campaign is omitted. Great pains have 
been takeu with the army returns at critical 
times, The readeris thus furnished with 
the means of deciding on the relative effi- 
ciency of the opposing armies. ‘The topo- 
graphic conditions of the field and natural 
features of the country, so far as they are 
elements of the military problem, together 
with the lines of convection and supply, 
are treated with exceptional clearness. In 
the light of these straightforward, soldier-- 
like expositions, tbe superiority of the 





Union force in all points, ip leadership and 
fo the rank and file man for man, is obvious. 
If time and the corrosion of civil life has 
had the effect of blunting the popular 
sense of what we owe to General Grant 
and the great leaders who surrounded him, 
the study of these campaigns should revive 
it; for in them all nothing is plainer than 
that it wasto them and above all to Gen- 
eral Grant that we owe our final success. 





PROFESSOR GREEN’S REVIEW OF 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH.* 


Tue attitude taken by defenders of the 
traditional view, in Great Britain and in 
this country, is far from hopeful. We may 
instance as undoubtedly the best work 
from this standpoint the volume just pub- 
lished by Prof. W. H. Green, which con- 
tains the examinations of recent critical 
discussions of the Old Testament, which 
he has published in the Presbyterian and 
Princeton Reviews, with some new matter. 
Its first long chapter, ‘‘ Professor Robert- 
sop Smith on the Pentateuch,” has already 
been reviewed in these columns (INDEPEND- 
ENT for May 25th, 1882), and the merits 
and defects of Dr. Green’s writings on 
these subjects were then pointed out. The 
same general characteristics are brought 
into clear prominence in almost every part 
of the book. But, on the whole, the im- 
pression of the book is not so strong as that 
of the single article. One reason for this 
is the weakening effect of repetition—inev- 
itnble in such a collection of separate es- 
says on the same general topic; and an- 
other is the manifestation on a larger scale 
of the author’s failure to probe the critical 
objections to the bottom. There is much 
acute reasoning and the evidence of sound 
learning in the treatment of many detsils; 
the weakness of some of the props of the 
Wellhausen-Smith theory is plainly shown; 
but there is no sufficient statement of the 
difficulties in the way of the traditional 
view and no thorough solution of these 
difficulties. A discussion of ‘*The Wor- 
ship in High Places,” which vow appears 
for the first time, exposes the fundamental 
weakness of Dr. Green’s position. Io try- 
ing to show that Samuel, Elijah, and other 
pious men were perfectly justified in sacri- 
ficing elsewhere than before the ark, be- 
cause they did so only when they bad 
divine authority for it—a mere assumption 
in some cases—he overlooks the real diffi 
culty. How could it come about that, after 
God had, under severe penalties, demanded 





worship at one central sanctuary, 
and there alone, he should now 
direct his chosen servants to violate 


that solemn law? How could his servants 
suppose that he would or did so direct 
them, if the Levitical law was a familiar 
part of their conception of worship? The 
characteristic difference between the 
patriarchal worship aod that laid down in 
Deuteronomy aud the Priest Code is utter- 
ly ignored and the intent of these codes 
rendered unintelligible if they could be 
thus set aside. These are the points upon 
which Robertson Smith and his teachers 
lay stress and Dr. Green does not meet 
them. 

The paper on Kueven’s ‘‘ Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel” may be passed by. 
With its rejection of Kuenen’s fundamental 
position we heartily agree, but it lacks dis- 
crimination and gives some opportunities 
for powerful return blows. 

The last hundred pages are occupied 
with a review of Robertson Smith’s 
“Prophets of Israel.” It cannot be said 
that De. Greev has, on the whole, sirength- 
ened his position by this review. He does 
not do justice to the book and some of his 
most trusted arguments against its theories 
are labored and inconclusive. The prophet 
ical references to the—or a—law (this word 
may or may not be written Law) do vot 
prove as much as he would have them 
prove the question. ‘‘ Who wrote this law 
if Moses did not” (pp. 341 7.) reminds us of 
the final sentence of Guillemard’s attempted 
demonstration of the identity of Eber with 
Melchizedek. ‘‘If he was not Melcbizedek 
who was ?”—and the page devoted to asser. 


* “Moses anp THE PRopHets: The Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church,” by Pror, W. Ropertsox 
Suita ; “Tux PRoraets xD PRorpmgcy om IsRagi,” by 
Da. A. KugxEN; and “Tus Proruers oF Ismagt,” by 
W. Roskrrsos Suttn, LL.D. Reviewed by Wut 
Hewry Geen, D.D., Prof: in Pri Theolog- 
ical Seminary. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
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tions, genvetal and particular, of the un- 
divided testimony of the Bible to the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is not 
enough to make us think that the author 
himself confides very boldly in this line of 
proof. If ‘‘ Moses’s authorship bas the 
explicit sanction of our blessed Lord him- 
self” (p. 345), if ‘‘ the tradition is imbedded 
in the Scriptures from first to last, and can 
ovly be surrendered when the inspired vol- 
ume itself is abandoned qs untrustworthy, 
and Jesus ceases to be trusted as av infalli- 
ble teacher’—surely, these proofs deserve 
more than a passing mention. As Dr. 
Green used them, however, they not only 
suggest a lack of faith in their own convinc- 
ing power, but serve also to makeit tolerably 
clear that the author is secretly aware that, 
in endeavoring to meet the radical critics 
on theirown ground, he bas not been en- 
tirely successful. 

We desire it to be distinctly understood 
that we are in full sympathy with Dr. 
Green as relates to the d@ priori, extreme, 
and untenable character of the Wellhausen 
theory asa whole and of many of its de- 
tails, but the standpoint from which this 
theory can be successfully assailed and 
will, we believe, be at length overthrown 
must not be that of a denial of the real 
difficulties which this theory has honestly 
tried to meet. 





Our Boys in India, by Harry W. French 
(Lee & Shepard) will be very sure to please 
our boysin America. It starte with a boy lost, 
a bank robbery, a first-class scoundrel vanish- 
ing in the distance, and two young Americans 
on the track after him. The story vanishes 
into thin air in India, in the presence of the 
more absorbing interest of the country, and 
the boy-beart is at liberty to feed to the full 
on tigers, elephants, rhinoceros, thugs, and 
all the fierce tropic life of India. The story 
does not throw tbe guise of splendid proba- 
bility over its impossible fictions, as we have it 
in Jules Verne. It, however, answers the pur- 
pose of taking the reader to India without 
boring him, of carrying bim over a large part 
of the country, and of getting bim home again 
in good order. A fair proportion of the numer- 
qus illustrations are from photographs col- 
lected by the author in the country. 
In The Golden Floral the Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard bave collected eight Dlustrated poems, 
in a binding which has some vovel features 
and combines the flexible cover with the satin- 
fringed Christmas card. The illustrations are 
designed by Miss L. B. Humphrey and en- 
graved by Andrew, which is a sufficient indica- 
tion of their merit. Some of them we have 
already noticed bound in handsome stiff covers 
The set embraces Tennyson’s Ring Out Wild 
Bell’s; Mrs. Browning’s He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep; Abide With Me; Rock of Ages; Home, 
Sweet Home; Nearer My God to Thee; and 
William Knox’s Ok ! why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be Proud? Each number is put 
up in a large envelope by itself, and cap 
be obtained separately, if desired. 
Hezekiah Butterworth brings out anoiher 
juvenile volume,in the Zigzag Series in his 
Zigzag Journeys to the Occident. (Estes & 
Lauriat.) The purpose of the volume is to 
“show the aim and possible results of the 
great emigration ; what the government lands 
ace aud how they are obtained’’; the condi- 
tions of success and the possible profits. The 
work is done in arough, off-hand way, with the 
ald of not over-fine illustrations, avd, though 
open to criticism, may prove popular. The 
Knockabout Club Alongshore gives Mr. C. A. 
Stephens av opportunity to carry his club 
from Boston to the land of the midnight sun, 
on a voyage of adventure and instruction. 
The book is fully illustrated. (Estes snd 
Lauriat.)———Margaret Vandegrift should be 
known to our readers as the author of very 
clever verses in the St. Nicholas and of a capi- 
tal story for young readers, *‘ Clover Beach.” 
In Holidays at Home for Boys and Gils (Porter 
& Coates) she has made a collection of her 
own poems and stories and published 
them in a well-illustrated volume.——— 
Mr. William O. Stoddaid, in Saltillo Boys 
(Charles Scribver’s Sons), tells a story of good 
healthy boy life, in school and out of it. A 
manly teacher figurers in the story, who 
makes bis impression on his charges and lives 
in noble and influential relations with them. 
The story appeals to boys not only on their 
better side, but oa the side which is strongest 
and highest in the boy view of the matter 
and will interest young readers and be sugges 
tive to their elders. 











...-[t was a magnum opus which Professor 
Rawlinson attempted,to prepare afall ‘Ancient 
History of the East,” or, rather, of the Hither 
East, forthe Further East, India and China, 
though they have an aucient history, do not 
come within his range. For the preparation 

















of a satisfactory bistory of thesé countries 
the materials are not yet accessible, and Len- 
ormant is wise in omitting Indiain the later 
editions of bis “Ancient History.” Professor 
Rawlinson’s The ~ Seventh Great Oriental 
Monarchy, in two volumes, which was first 
published, we believe, in 1876, and is pow is- 
sued in anew edition, by Dodd, Mead & Co., 

complete bis plan and give the history of the 

Sassavian, or New Persian Empire. This 

empire covers a period following that of the 

Parthian Empiré and extending from 300 B. 

C. to the rise of Mohammedanism, which 

is difficult and obscure, a sort of birth- 

time of legends, whose historical author- 

ities are few and untrustworthy, and where 

the monumental! records are rather architec- 

tural than epigrapbic; a period where we 
have to depend much more than we would like 
on such av authority as Moses of Khorene; a 
period of great interest, also, as not only the 
source of the poetic inspiration of Firdusi and 
the Persian singers, but when the mixture of 
Greek and Rabylonvian and Persian art, which 
culminated at Takht-i-bostan and El-Meshta, 
was giving birth to. the scarcely more florid 
Saracenic; a period which seems at this lapse 
of time to be full of names almost mythic, but 
actively bistorie, Sapor and Chosroes,.of whom 
we seem to cee rather the ghosts than the liv- 
ing figurés, wandering, flitting from Antioch 
to India. -Professor Rawlinson tells in a 
graphic way what he could Jearn or guess of 
this history. He is noten original authority, but 
he isa very good compiler, though his author- 
ities are rather those that are easily accessible, 
We notice that someimportant contributions to 
the history of this period are not mentioned in 
his bibliograpby of autbors cited, and that his 
knowledge of the Zend Avesta is not from the 
latest authorities. No other so good an account 
of this period of history is accessible, bow- 
ever, to the English reader. The two volumes 
are greatly enriched by admirably chosen 
pictures of Sassanian palaces, sculptures, fig- 
ures, and coins. The volumes are well printed 
on thick paper. 


-.-. We conclude, from Gail Hamilton’s pre- 
face, that the new edition of New England By- 
gones (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) under a nom de 
plume which our readers will ideutify as be- 
longing to the wife of the Jate Commissioner 
of Revenue, the Hon. E. H. Rollins, isa memo- 
rial tribute to the author, It is an every way 
worthy one and one which will have an interest 
not only for her friends, but for lovers of good 
and beautiful books, both of which qualities 
are possessed in high degree by the present 
volume. Mrs. Rollins was herself a genuine 
New England woman, from the oldest stock, 
who preserved the ideals and flavor of the 
country as upadulterated as ber lineage. She 
had the power to conceive things in simple, 
picturesque directness and to write as she 
thought and felt. Her New Enyland Bygones, 
without falling too much into the tone of re- 
gret, is a reverent reminiscence of the departed 
age by one who knew it and loved it, but who 
knew how to recognize it anew in the new and 
changed forms of the living world. It was a 
bappy thought on the part of her friends to 
transform the memorial which she had gener- 
ously erected for others into a mobument to 
herself. The feature of this edition is its 
issue as an edition de luxe, on the finest paper, 
in the highest perfection of type and press- 
work, and splendidly enriched with engray- 
ings. The number and variety of artists en- 
gaged on the designs and their engraving have 
introduced considerable variations of style 
and merit. ‘Ihe Woodland Beyond the 
Orchard,’’ by J. Appleton Brown (p. 187) bas 
not been surpassed in its way anywhere of 
late and is not likely to be. R. Swain Gifford’s 
“Old Well’ (p. 52) is hardly less admirable. 
Gail Hamilton’s introductory notice, well-put 
and graceful in general, contains occasional 
affectations which sound strangely discordant 
amid the sweet straius she is singing. A sud- 
den flash of Carlyle sapiency makes her throw 
over Mrs. Rollins, the bride, this wettest of 
wet blankets. ‘* I suppose she married honest- 
ly, believing herself heartily in love with her 
husband,” for whom she entertains an un- 
bounded admiration, which betrays her into 
this well-meant burst of flippant awkward- 
ness. “If he dies in my day, I will give him 
such a setting out as shall make him glow 
even ip his grave.” 


-.--The Letters of Iydia Maria Child, with an 
introduction by Whittier, an appendix by Wen- 
dell Phillips, and an engraved portrait for 
frontispiece, as to the likeness of which opin- 
ions will differ, is now fresh from the Riverside 
Press. Miss Lydia Maria Frances was born 
Feb. 11th, 1802, at Medford, Mass. Her school- 
ing was ordinary, though a brother was pro. 
fessor at Cambridge. Yet fifty years ago she 
was probabiy the most brilliant and promising 
authoress in America. Her brilliant sky was 
suddenly overcast by the clamor suddenly 
raised against ber by the publication in 1833 of 
her generous “‘Appealin Behalf of that Class 
of Americans called Africans.” She had 
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aoe the vision 
” gry character’ into which ber husband devel- 
oped eclipsed his early promise and brought 
the two into narrow circumstances. It may be 
assumed that there was some trace of the 
game traits in the wife, who, skeptic as she 
was, was not free from credulity; but had @ 
kind word for Planchette which she would not 
yield to the orderly systems of historically de- 
veloped Christianity, The letters in this 
volume are at once history and biography, 
and strong in both lights. The first let 
ter in the collection, written at the age 
of fifteen years, casts the shadow of the cun- 
ning woman. “Don’t you think,” she ip- 
quires of her brother, ‘that Milton asserts 
the superiority of his own sex in rather too 
lordly a manner?’”’ The collection contains 
the John Brown correspondence and the yet 
more celebrated correspondence with Mrs. 
Senator Mason, wife of the author of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill. Mrs. Child’s letter to Governor 
Wise, requesting to be permitted to nurse 
Jobn Brown, called Mrs. Mason into the field. 
Mrs. Child replied in a tremendous epistle, 
which was printed and three or four-huncred 
thousand copies were sold. “Io Mrs. Mason’s 
pointed inquiry, ‘‘ Do you soften the pangs of 
maternity in those around you by all the care 
and comfort you can give?’ she replied: “I 
have never known an instance where the 
‘pangs of matervity’ did not meet with 
requisite assistance; but here atthe North, 
after we have belped the mothers, we do not sell 
the babies.” 


.- We should be glad to place in the bands 
of all our readers The Wonders of the Heart of 
St, Theresa of Jesus.(Baltimore: John B, Piet 
& Co.), and have them take in all that is im- 
plied in the publication of such a book in this 
country under the Imprimatur of t James, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, dated August 12th, 
1882. ‘The yolume is translated from the Ital- 
ian. We bave first an engraving of the front 
and back view of St. Tberesa’s heart, as it is 
suspended in the globe of the glass reliquary 
at Alba, in the Diocese of Salamanca. Every- 
thing is shown with the greatest minuteness, 
the wounds made by the angel in the “ trans- 
vérberation”’ of the heart with his golden 
spear, ‘‘ tipped with fire,”” and especially the 
long spines or thorns apparently springing 
from the dust at the bottom of the reliquary, 
but which the faithful are called on to 
adore as miracles of divine power. In the 
body of the book we find the  bisto- 
ry of the Saint during her life, and 
ber yet more important history since she 
suffered death. The miraculous events that 
have occurred around tbe reliquary are 
related,and a whole series of examinations 
made upon the relic through the glass globe 
that surrounds It, though no one has been al- 
lowed to remove the cover and resort to the 
profanation of actual] examination, a course in 
striking contrast to our Lord’s command to 
Thomas, ‘‘ reach bither thy hand and thrust it 
into my side.’’ Great and marvelous are the 
apparitions in this heart. It is said to have 
increased notably in size. It is a “little vol- 
cano, whose flames slumbered long,’’ but 
have burst forth in our time. It is ‘‘sur- 
rounded by ashes and tiny stones, like Vesu- 
vius.”” From these ashes spiiug forth miracu- 
lons thorns. ‘The firét came in 1836. They 
bave increased now to fifteen. Can it be that 
the Church of Rome lives on such things as 
these and is destined to live long ? 


...-Mr. Edwin A. Abbey chose the best of 
England’s pastoral lyric poets for illustration 
when he chose /tobert Herrick. The love of the 
homely and picturesque side of English life 
latent in bis verses fits them for illustration, 
especially for one who has an eye for the 
quaint and whose acquaintance witb the life 
of the 16th century enables him to portray it. 
Herrick was put out of his living during the 
Puritan ascendancy, and apparently not with- 
out reason ; for he cared more for the semi- 
pagan customs and merry-makings which 
still survived than for what he was expected 
to preach. The numerous editions of his 
poems since the beginning of this century 
have made his wrilings accessible to all who 
have tbe passion for the fields. The present edi- 
tion, which is the foundationof Mr. Abbey’s il- 
lustrations, is published under the very compe- 
tent editorship of Austin Dobson and has 
some advantages over its predecessors in being 
the latest as well as the most winnowed. 
This edition, published by the Messrs. Harper, 
appeals at once to the love of poetry and of 
good illustrations and of books in the highest 
luxury of type and paper. It is a large quarto 
in size and indicates the utmost attention to 
details at every step of its production. The 
artist works in more than one style and has 
endeayored to pnt into his compositions the 
fun loving spirit of this free and hearty poet of 

“ Unbaptized rhymes, 
Writ in his wild, unhallowed times.” 
To say that the engravings are equal to the 
poems would be to declare them perfect, for 
Notbing better has ever been done in their 





the’poems, effective and often beautiful illus- 
trations, done honestly and with high degree 
of skill, is to give the artist his well-earned 
praise. 


..-The Congregational Publishing Society 
issue an authorized translation of a capital 
little book by Professor Godet, of Neuchatel, 
Studies of Creation and Life. It takes up the 
questions involved in the title and discusses 
them with broad intelligence and in a devout 
evangelical temper. The best part of the book 
is, perhaps, not thatin which he follows the 
details of the Mosaic cosmogony and attempts 
to show its correspondence with scientitic 
fact, but the discussion of the form which a 
revealed cosmogony must necessarily take. 
Scientific method and accurate exposition 
would have been no more intelligible than 
Nature itself, and would have labored under 
the double disadvantage of annibilating the 
field of human inquiry and precluding the 
possibility of faith. In other words, it would 
have made science useless and faith tmpos- 
sible. Professor Godet intimates that the 
Mosaic cosmogony took, on this account, the 
picturesque or panoramic form, like what we 
see in the prophets. It is encouraging to find 
this in a volume issued by the Congregational 
Publishing Society, thougb, as a variation 
from the new conservatism, such a view of the 
matter might have barred the way to Andover 
last Spring. The treatise is full of well-con- 
sidered thought. It supplies an intelligent 
theory on which to read the Bible and system- 
atize its facts, as well an a Christian stand- 
point from whieh te contemplate Nature. We 
wish the book a good reading. A well-thumbed 
copy in every church library would bea good 
sign forthe future. 


...We are left with an uncertain conclu- 
sion in our hands by the Hon. George Shea’s 
treatise on“ The Nature‘and Form of the Amer- 
tean Government Founded on the Christian Re- 
ligion. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) He traces 
the origin of the English common law, though 
with » rather vague conception of the relation 
of the Irish and Culder Christianity, to the 
Romanism founded by Augustine, on the one 
hand, and to the breaking down of feudalism, 
on tbe other. His assertion of the connection 
between the American and the English 
constitutions and that our constitution 
grew out of the older Saxon root or 
from the Puritan element in the English 
state is urdoubtedly correct. 80, too, are 
his views of the common-law system on which 
our’ civil fabric was for the most part raised. 
But, when he approaches the concrete question 
how much of Christianity remains in our polit- 
ical system, he becomes indefinite and leaves 
the matter as it stood before. He seems to 
utter the opinion implied in the title of the 
book, that Christianity is the basis of our 
whole fabric; but proofs adduced fall far 
below this and leaye nothing more of it than 
isinvolved in Chancellor Kent’s well-known 
decision of December, 1810. The discussion is 
botb learned and thoughtful, and the indefi- 
niteness of its conclusions are largely due toa 
lawyer’s candor, which leaves the facts as they 
are, though they niaynot go to tlie full extent 
of sufipdrting the theory which he himself en- 
tertains of the law. 


--A most enjoyable book for those who 
love fine wit and know it is Susan Coolidge’s 
translation of Théopbile Gautier’s My House- 
hold of Pets,with Mustrations. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) The translation preserves the 
piquant gracefulness of the French and has the 
ease and happy correspondence to the thought 
of an original. Nothing can be neater or more 
delicious than these stories ; as, for example, 
tliat of the ‘eat who, “putting togetlier all the 
ideas of natural history which she had been 
able tocollect duriog ber excursions on the 
roofs orin the courtyard and garden,’’ medi- 
tates an attack on the parrot, and concludes, 
as she creeps stealti:,.y on the perch: ‘* This 
is—decidedly itis—a green chicken.”” When 
sbe springs on the perch and tbe parrot 
cries “‘ Hast thou breakfasted, Jacquot ?’”’ her 
* ornitbological ideas are in one fell moment 
overturned.’”” When the parrot continues: 
“And on what? On the roast beef of the 
king?’ the cat recoils in fright. Her face 
now says distinctly as words: ‘‘ This is not a 
bird. Itis a gentleman! He speaks!’’ She 
flies off under the bed, and, after awhile, ac- 
cepts the bird as a man. Elsewhere in the 
volume we have cats in al] colors, dogs, and a 
variety of pets, among others the story of a 
music-loving Angora puss, who sat on a pile of 
score and listened until the singer struck the 
upper A, when she would put her soft paw on 
bis mouth—a thing she never omitted to do 
and never 4/d except on this note. 


...-In Picturesque Scotland, by Francis Wait, 
M, A., and the Rev. Andrew Carter, M. A. 
(John Wiley & Sons), we find a good, inex- 
pensive, popular exhibition of the romance, 





beroism, history, and picturesque scenery of 


— — 
Pweg in English than some of these - ilttle 
poetic gems, To say that they are worthy of ' 


Scotland. The gs ore of aly 


country or a people in legend, song, and story 
is as important to be known as the dry facts of 
its scientifie history. . This is especially true of 
Scotland, the most romautie and picturesque 
of lands. This collection is a capital compen- 
dium, especially for young readers of the 
Scotland of legend, song, and story, with a 
sharp Scotch eye out astern for the plain, hard 
facts.. After all, such books as these, with the 
life and heart of the people of their literature, 
their song, their faith, and their conception 
of their own history in them, are nearer the 
truth than many which, with better scholar- 
ship, miss the mark. Scotch bistory, glorious 
and inspiring in the popular conception of it, 
is dull in any treatment which scholarship has 
yet applied to it; like the scientific account of 
the origin of man, which, as far as practical 
human interests are concerned, is worthless as 
compared with the account in Genesis. This 
volume, though inexpensively brought out, is 
in good form tobe a gift book to a young 
friend. 

--.-From the Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
we bave in quarto size, with numerous illustra- 
tions in color, Cradle Songs of many Nations, 
music by Reinhold L. Herman and the illus- 
trations by Walter Satterlee. The collection 
is not an exhaustive summary; but, rather, a 
comparative exhibition of thecradle songs of 
widely different nations, andas such extremely 
interesting. Many of them are written down 
in musical notation and published here for 
the firsttime. They have been collected from 
those who learned them by hearing them sung 
and are as close an approximation to the mu- 
sical and rhythmical outflow of the mother 
heart among all nations asis attainable in our 
notation, which it is well known cannot repre- 
sent the score of the Arab music with sbsolute 
accuracy. The uhavoidable variation of 
the different versionsas heardin the country 
of their origin have been many and trouble- 
some to the musical editor, who bas, bowever, 
preserved as much of the original as possible, 
The collection represents cradle songs in a 
great variety—Norwegian, Arabic, Dutch, 
Chinese, Irish, Hottentot, Zulu, Japenese, 
Languedoc, Breton, Cuban, as well as many 
otbers from less out-of-the-way sources. 


....The Salmagundi Birthday Book (8. W. 
Green’s Son) is edited upon an ampler plan 
than avy we have seen, by Alice Wood, Rose 
Perkins, and A.J.G. Perkins, with an intro- 
duction by Robert Collyer. It is acollection 
of two elegant extracts from miscellaneous 
sources for each day of the year and with 


the opposite page for autographic additions. 
The author is given under each selection, but 
the quotation is not cited closely enough tobe 
looked up. The volume is handsome enough 
to lie on the table and hold the autograplis of 
one’s friends. It is illustrated with engravings 
from distinguished artists, though some of 
them we bave seen doing duty in other vol- 
umes. From the same (8. W. Green’s 
Son) we have a capital small! gift-library of 
choice fiction, containing ‘‘ Romola,’’ by 
George Eliot; ‘‘Jobn Halifax,’ by Miss Mu- 
lock ; ‘‘ Hypatia,’’ by Charles Kingsley; ‘Jane 
Eyre,” by Miss Bronté; the‘ Last of the 
Mobicans,’’ by Cooper ; ‘‘ Corrinne,’’ by Mad- 
ame de Staél; ‘‘ Uarda,’’ by Ebers; and 
“Tom Brown at Rugby,” by Hughes. These 
novels are published in uniform 12mo size and 
in good readable type. 


.-The Messrs. Appleton & Co. publish 
The Student's Concordance to the Revised Version, 
showing the changes in all words referred to 
which have been made in the new text, and 
which enables one, at a glance, to decide what 
and how great this amount of change has been— 
¢.g., under the word gowe find that it has 
been substituted in the R. V. for seven different 
words in the A. V.inas many different texts, 
The citations beneath it bring them all togeth- 
er and enable the student to make the compar- 
ison with the least loss of time. Each verse 
can be looked up in the R. V. by the prom- 
inent words in it. A student looking for 
a passage under a word familiar to him in the 
A. V., but which is not in the text of the R, 
V., will find a simple arrangement which will 
put bim on the rigbt track. The Concordance 
consists of a general part of textual quota- 
tion and another of proper names. It con- 
tains also a list of omitted, disused, and differ- 
ently spelt words, together with a neatly tabu- 
lated genealogy of the English New Testa- 
ment and notes on English Bibles, the R. V. 
of 1881, and Greek and other MSS. of the N T, 





....The Messrs, Appleton & Co. may take 
an excusable pride in seeing their imprima- 
tur on the first volumes of “ The Parchment 
Series of Eighteenth Century Essays,” selected 
and annotated by Austin Dobson, and Shake- 
speare’s Works, to be completed in twelve 
monthly volumes, 16mo. No edition presents 
the matter in greater loxury of type and paper, 
and none that we have seen proves more dis- 
tinetly that the ease and pleasure with which 





abundant blank space, nicely ruled in red, on 


we e read depends not 80 much on ‘the size of 
the typeas the perfection of its form ard of 
its impression on the page. As to Mr. Dob- 
son's volume of “ Eighteenth Century Essays’’ 
nothing -more delightful exists for English 
readers, They are too brief to be tiresome. 
They are clothed in a style which both rests 
and employs the mind, and when one begins 
to fee] strange or lost amid the scenery of a 
previous century, Mr, Dobson, like an observ- 
ing host, comes to the rescue with his elegant 
and painstaking annotations. 


-.-.-The Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. 
publish an illustrated edition of Henry Ba- 
con’s Purisian Art and Artists. The sketch ie 
limited to Paris, whose art temper the author 
very thoroughly understands and represents. 
The absolute realism of the school and of all 
who win distinction init is illustrated in Mr. 
Bacon’s observations on the difficulties under 
which religious art finds itself doomed to 
drag, at least in Paris, The sketches outline 
the career of each artist in the group and ex- 
plain the main points on which their reputa- 
tion and success depend. The author has 
chosen for notice not the established artists, 
like Meissonnier and Gérome, but young and 
rising men, of whom iv general we bear little, 
but are sure in time to hear more. The illus- 
trations are a new and valuable feature of this 
edition. 


...-It ie & great, good thing in Mr. Ernest 
Ingersoll’s Knoeking Round the Rockies (Harper 
& Brothers) that he was a scientific man, with 
a good training under him and attached to the 
United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey of the Territories in 1874. The chapters 
of this book have the least possible resem- 
blance to a scientific report; but they deal in 
facts and assertions which, however popular 
and amusing, are worth all the more for having 
been discovered by a well-trained pair of eyes. 
The volume is crammed with every variety of 
rough experiences and with observations on 
the country, the people, and their occupations. 
The material for the volume is not wholly 
new, as much of it was contribuied to the 
press at the timein various forms. The vol- 
ume is embellished with nimerous good illus 
trations. 

..Professor Wm. Ww. Olssen, 8. T. D/, has 
strigk-on a subject of first importance in bis 
little vol sonality, Human and Divine. 
(Thomas Wh' Ale first addresses him- 
self to the definition aid egtablishmenti of the 
fact and idea of personalfty7+He papses to 
apply the conception to the divine hé and 
to substantiate the right todoso. The t 
personalfiy of God is the subject of the elos- 
fing chapter, in which the author commits 
himself to the position that the tri-persona 
conception lay back of the ancient mytholo 
gies, and that {ts existence must be traced toa 
primitive revelation, non constat. We could 
wish that the idea of personality bad been 
defined more firmly, as well as the modern 
metaphysico-scientific conception of matte 
and force. 


..».-The Mesers. Funk & Wagna!ls bring out 
asecond edition of their useful and pleasing 
compilation of Gems of Iustration from the 
Sermons and other Writings of the Rev, Thomas 
Guthrie, D. D., arranged under the subjects 
which they illustrate. Eloquent as Dr. Guth- 
rie was, bis success depended largely on his 
fllustrative power, and these illustrations are 
marked with unusual dignity and force. They 
contained so much of richness and pith tn 
them that Sir William Hamilton deliberately 
preferred bim for his pastor to Dr. Candlish, 
whom he held to be intellectually superior. 
This volume contains a large amount of se- 
lected and arranged {llustration, which may be 
made useful by religjous teachers and which 
put the truth they contain in fresh, pithy 
forms. 

.-One of the most striking merits of Gue- 
tave Doré’s engravings is their ability to en- 
dure reproduction without injury. For all 
that we can see, when carefully printed, they 
come out as fresh and sharp in the last as in 
the first edition. Thisis certainly true of the 
edition just published by the Mesers. Cassell; 
Petter, Galpin & Co. of Dante’s ‘' Inferno,” 
translated by Cary and illustrated by Doré, in 
folio size, on fine, heavy, tinted paper. Thesize 
issomewhbat reduced ; but the engravinge are 
nearly, if not wholly unimpaired, thongh we 
believe they were made as long ago as 1860— 
1862. Of all the English translations we. pre- 
fer Cary’s, though made in the last century. 
The explanatory notes appear in this edition 
at the foot of the page. 


-- It is to be hoped that nothing more re- 
mains to be said against schools and the 
modern system of education than Mr. Byron 
A. Brooks, A. M., bas uttered in Those Children 
and their Teachers. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
He levels his lance at schools—publie, private, 
andcommon ; for boys, for girls, and for both 
institutes, inaries, academies, and colleges, 
and finds no good in any. The methods are 











bad and the results worse. At last, he dig- 
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covers the thing which snits him; the ideal 
school, But, alas! it is only a new, fantastic 
hobby, whose appearance on the stage reduces 
his previous censures to harmless proportions, 


-«+-In the V. T. F. Series, published by the 
Mesers. Lothrop & Co., Boston, we have My 
Girls, by Lida A. Churebill,a story of four 
Rirls, originally telegraph operators, who, 
losing their employment, at the same time de- 
cide to follow their own bent and makes 
place for themselves in life, all of which, with- 
out means to rely on, they bravely and suc- 
cessfully achieve. The story describes their 
Mfe together, their struggles, their ups and 
Cowns, in a oataral healthy life, and what 
they came to. It bas a good ‘purpose, and, 
without being overexciting, is Interesting 
enough to reward one for reading it through. 


«++ The Arrerican Publishing Co. (Hartford) 
bring out Our Lot Explorers : The Narrative of 
the “Jeannette” Arctic Brpedition, The volume 
contains a preliminary and preparatory history 
of the expedition, Engineer Melville’s narra- 
tive, Lieut. Danenhower’s, Newcomb’s, and 
De Long’s log book and disry, with other in- 
teresting matter. Pending the publication of 
the official sccount (which it is not likely 
will either change the complexion or greatly 
add to what is already known), this volume is 
acompendium of the information existing on 
the subject. The illustrations wear the ap- 
pearance of having been made on the spot by 
Biberian artists. 


e++-In the Silverland Library (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son) are brought together in an 
Ornamental box, which contains the entire 
collection, twelve capital little picture books 
for children. They are bound each in its 
attractive light board cover and contain pic- 
tures and rhymesto make the task of enter- 
taining the children easier. Each number is 
a neat little primer of twenty-four pages, in 
which each page combines poetry and fllustra- 
tion and the whole is a square 24mo In size, 


«+--The Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D,, LL.D. 
publishes Zvange Sermons for Puroehial J 
sions, which strike us as well suite? fot 
end, They ere simple, straightfénward, earn 
est, and popular, They Ware been: 
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4 Lordon. ae Tennyson's new 
it, athe Promise of May,” will be issued 
in book form, As an acting piece it is a hope 
less failure. ———-Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
during the year 1883, will contribute to no 
other periodical except the Ailantie Monthly, 
The Mesers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
preparing for immediate publication ** The Life 
of Olv Bull” (of which so much has been sald) 
and the fifth volume in the “‘ American Men 
of Letters” series, ‘‘J. Fenimore Cooper.” 
Mr. Henry Watterson’s entertaining study, 
‘Oddities of Southern Life and Character,” 
has just made its appearance from this firm, 
Richard Wagner, while sojourning in 
Italy, is absorbed in completing an exten 
sive critical work, “The Arts and 
Civilization.”” The world bas not yet accus- 
tomed itself to the novel spectacle of 
@® man whose eminent genius in one 
branch of art is complemented by almost 
equal gifts in at least two other directions, 
———Mr. Henry Lucy, a new English novelist, 
is said to have been paid by a London publish- 
er the highest amount ever offered fora" first 
novel.”” This mighty price is not stated ; but 
It is pretty generally understood that three 
hundred doliars is held a good bargain by Eng- 
lish authors for an initial tale in three vol 
umes. A magazine sketch by one of our 
writers of repute bas brought nearly as much 
fu this country. There is an uninter- 
rupted demand for complete editions of Mr, 
Longfellow’s poems. In J. F Molloy’s 
yolume vpon London and its social and civil 
status under the first Georges, he tells a story 
of the Duchess of Boston, who once entered 
the St. James drawing-room in a state of vis- 
ible flustration and sought out the king at 
once. “Pray what is the matter, my dear 
Madam?” quoth the sovereign. ‘““Mr Whie 
ton,”’ sald she, ‘told me the world will bé 
burotup in three yeurs; and, for my part,” 
she added, “ Lam determined to goto China.” 
The firat of the set of short stories to be 
contributed to Harper’s by Mr. Charles Reade 
will be called “ Tit for Tat’’ and is printing in 
tne January nurnber, In the library of 
Dr. Vou Ritter, of Prague, there are 170 edl- 
tions of Horace.———Some thirty works upon 
Egyptian matters have beeu the outcome of 
the late war. —— —-** La Nullita della Vita,” @ 
small book of a pafofully personal character, 
has recently been circulating in Rome. Al 
though its author, a wan of rank and tslect, 
passed a busy and usefal life, the wori:id train 
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from active interests in everything led bim 
into a pitably dejected humor. 

“TI bave studied man,” he says; “1 have 
examined natore; I have passed whole nights 
observing the sterry heaveos. And what is 
the result of the long investigations? Simply 
this, that the life of man is nothing ; that man 
himself is nothing; that he will never pene- 
trate the mystery which surrounds the uni- 
verse. With thiscomfortable conviction I de- 
scend into the grave, and console myself only 
with the thought of speedy annihilation.” 

As farther acquaintance progresses with 
the rich treasures contained in the famous 
Hamilton Collection of manuscripts, just pur- 
chased by the German Government, more biting 
is the regret of the British collectors and pub- 
lic spirited Londoners that they were not per- 
mitted opportunity to interfere in the one 
way permissible. The Hamilton Collection is 
so extraordinarily unique and valuable that 
a much more extended notice than we can 
afford is due to it. Its manuseripts may be re- 
duced to three classes : 1. Those which possess 
an especial artistic value. 2. Those having 
antiquarian or critical value. 8. Manuscripts 
whose interest and value is of a historic or 
literary nature. Under the first division, of 
which at present, comes the famous manu- 
scripts of Danie’s “Divina Commedia,” 
dated in the XVth Century and contain- 
ing overeigbty fllustrations by Botticelli. Many 
authorities tank this as the most priceless 
volume in existence. Next may be named a 
mivsal, in magnificent preservation, illumin- 
ated in the most elaborate style of the time, 
for Pope Celment VII, by an artist of obscure 
fame, but wonderfal skill, named Antonio da 
Monza. Not less royal than others, however, 
is a great Bible of the XiVth Century, 
decorated with 207 large paintings and 
about 260 smaller ones. There is, also, a 

besutiful Horace, illuminated for Ferdinand I, 
King of Naples, anda very rch Pealterof XIth 
Century workmanship, which contains over 
200 drawings in gold and colors. A superb 
ith 12 full-page illustrations 
rderings in blue, scarlet, and 
Boccaccio, with 84 miniatures 
al letters; and surpassingly 
the “Roman de Ja Rose” 
GP the Blessed Virgin” are 


and 
tie. facluded under this first division of 
tae ection. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Bvo, 19mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
thia list in inches and quarters. The number frst 
given ts the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


EVANGELING. |: 


The 








Place and the Story. 


By Pror. NOAH PORTER, 
Presipert or Yate CoLizecs. 


Accompanying nineteen magnificent original 
illustrations by FRANK DICKSEE, A. R. 
A., fifteen of which are elegantly reproduced 
fn Photogravare and printed on first quality 
French plate paper, by Messrs. GOUPIL & 
CO., PARIS, and four are proof impressions 
on India paper from the original blocks. 


Epition pe Lux, limited to 500 copica, num- 
bered and signed by Prof. Porter. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


(The right is reserved to advance priceon unsold 
copies without notice.) 

The typography of this beautiful volume is all that 
could be desired. The binding is of a rich and taste- 


ful design, making the handsomest Gift Book of the 
season, one which all lovers of art will delight to own. 


A very few copies may be obtained in shests. 


THE CHANGING YEAR. 





Being Poemsand on0 Patave, with 
illustrations Le Barrand, Poot, Edwards, G melli, 
Gow, Gregory, Macquold, Wagner, wens and 
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for Holiday Gifts, ranging in price from 
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Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Popular Books for the Young. 


GRIMM HOUSEHOLD STORIES, 


From the collection of the 


BROS. GRIMM. 
Translated from the German by LUCY CRANE 
Done into Pictures by WALTER CRANE, 
1fmo, $2.00. 
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New Books by Mrs. Molesworth, 
author of “ Carrots,” “Cuckoo Clock,” ete., ete. 


ROSY. 


BY MRS. MOBESWORTH. 
Illustrated by WaLTzn Caaxe. 16mo, $1.25. 


“No English writer of stories for children has a 
better reputation than Mrs. Molesworth and none 
with whose stories we are familiar ecerves better. 
She has a knowledge of the child vature. a 
Clear sen. eof character, ns wer of investing sim- 








with interest, ease which cowes 
of continuous prac t fs a very plearant 
little child novel that she has RA. £) and Mr. Crane 
has drawn for it xome of his most characteristic illus- 
trations.”—N. Y. Matl and 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, EACH VOLUME $1.35: 
Carrote, Cuckoo Clock, 
Tell Me a Story, Grandmother Dear, 
Christmas Child, Tapestry Room. 


The seven volumes, bound uniform, in paper box, 


THE ADVENTURES OF HERR BABY. 


Small 4to vol., $1.50. 


mp Fo and beantiful work, Herr Ba- 
vr. fina of the real heroes of nursery fle- 
tlon.”— Academy. 


SUMMER STORIES 


FOR BOYS AND GIBRIS. 
12mo, $1.50. 


table writer for children 
er ‘Summer Stories’ will 
Nereeh and charming in 


style, with fun that is never forced, pathos that is 
=. genuine, and with a decidedly wholesome 
purpose. — Literary World. 


BY C. M. YONGE, 


author of “Heirof Redclyffe,” “Heartsease,” etc., 
etc. Each volume, $1.25. 


P*sand Q’s. Little Lucy’s Globe. Lances 
of Lynwood. Book of Golden 
Deeds. Book of Worthies. 
Christians and Moors 
of Spain. 


The six volumes, uniformly bound, in paper box, $7.50. 


PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. 


Forming a handsome volume in 4to, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
CONTENTS: 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


IRVING’S OLD CHRISTMAS, 
Illustrated by Caldecott. 
IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 

Mlustrated by Caldecott. 


MACMILLAN & CoO., 


NEW YORK, 





AND ALL BOOKSELLERA 


pf slaty BEE 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 

By OLiver WENDELL Homes, Carefully revised and 
containing a new Preface and Notes. Printed 
from new electrotype plates. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
gilt top. With fine steel portrait. $2.00. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
With 16 illustrations by F. 0.C. Darter. Oblong folio, 
unique binding, mbox. $10.00. 


T. B. Aldrich’s Poems. - Holiday Hiition. 

Printed from new electrotype plates, beautifully l- 
lustrated. Limp cloth, gilt top or in illuminated 
fierible covers, Svo, $5.00; morocco or tree calf, 
$9.00. 


The Bodley Grandchildren, and their 


Journey in Holland. 
By Horace E. Scupper. Hllustrated. Ornamental 
cover. Small 4to. $1.50 


Letters of Lydia Maria Child. 
With a Biographical Introduction by Joux G. Warr. 
TIER and an Appendix by WENDELL Pam.irs. With 
Portrait. 16mo, $1.50. 


Oddities in Southern Life and Character. 

Edited by Henry WattTersox. With characteristic 
MMlustrations by W. L. Suzrrarp and F. 8. Cuuncs. 
I2moa. $1.50. 


Works of E. P. Whipple. 
New and uniform edition in six volumes, each $1.50. 
the set, $9.00. 


Mother Goose for Grown Folks. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Wairsey. New and enlarged edt 
tion. Dustrated by Aucustus Horrin. 12mo, $1.50. 


Doctor Zay. 
ANew Novel by Evtzaseta Srvart Paeecrs, author of 
“The Gates Ajar,” “ Friends,” ete. 16mo, §1.25. 


‘Spire Hours. Third Series. 
Locke and Sydenham, and other Papers. By Dr. Joux 
Brows. 16mo, $1.50. 


Through Siberia. 
By Frervy Larsverr. instrated with about 80 en- 
gravings, 3 r ute maps, end a photograph of the 
author. New i. it.on, 1 vol., 8vo, $3. 


Browning’s Complete Works. 
New Edition. 
A tew and uniform edition of the Complete Poetical 
Works of Rosert Brownie. 7 vols., crown 8vo, 
$12.00. Sold only in Complete Seta. 


Reminiscences of Oriel College and of 


the Oxford Movement. 
By T. Mor.ry, formerly Fellow of Oriel, etc. 2 vols., 
16mo, $3.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid. on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
An Interesting and Valuable Gift! 


PICTU RESQUE SCOTLAND. 

Pictu ne Scotland: Its Romantic Scenes and His- 
torical Associations described in Lav, Legend. Song, 
and Story, with an account of the National Sports 
and Games of the Hiabion<s. By the Rev. ANDREW 
Carter. M. A., and cis Watt. [illustrated with 
chromatic plates and 129 w wood engravin 

8vo, cloth, extra gilt edge. 
“ Picturesque Seotiand is an interesting ‘work, Jas 
issued by Messrs. — Wiley & Sons, of oe city. mt 
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Nobody. A Story. Wanner. $1 75 
Fifteen. DrrxxwatTer. .. 1 50 
Moses and the Prophets, by 
Pror.GREEN. .. 1 50 
God’s Light on Dark Clouds. 
CUYLER. .. SrA 0 75 
The Human Mind. Ham. 
CR. 0: a Here ole a en OO 
Spurgeon’s Morning by Morning. 1 00 
“ Evening by Evening. 1 00 
The Progress of Doctrine. 1 25 
Red and White. Horr. 1 50 
Twilight Talks, GrsErne. 0 75 
Jacob Witherby. “ 0 60 
Nearer to Jesus, . . 0 75 
Little Bullets, by A. L. 0. E. 1 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 
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NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. 


Eighth Editien, Greatly larged. 

00. 

és quotations from 
one hundred and (wonty “ave authors who are not rep- 


resented in any former edition. More than six thou- 
sand lines have been added to the Index 


* Most valuable, convenient, Indispenatble, war alte 
2 Gcmmaaes collection of ‘of quota: 


Bartlett's Shakespeare Phrase- 


12mo, 1088 cloth, $3.00; half calf, 65.00. 
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“* One of the most charming books in religious 
literature.—N. Y. OBSERVER, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


AUTHOR OF “STEPPING HEAVENWARD.” 
One vol., with steel portrait and five full-page 





It ts 
by illustrated and handsomely bound and for 

agift to a Scottish family nothing could be better.” 
--Scottish-American Journal. 

“Picturesque Scotiend fs of a purely popular char- 
acter and belongs to the class of books waich people 
not onle give away to their friends, but are Fad to 
read for themselves." Civitan Unton. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 
or. ti Plack Brothers. A Legend of Stories by — 
skin. New edition, ome. cloth, extra, 75 cen 
“This Fairy Tale was written at the request of A 
very young lady and solely for her amusement.” 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
TO BOOK BUYERS. 


Our stock comprises every notable modern work, 
A list of these different coke would give no ade- 
Holld idea ef their value, beauty, and their fitness as 
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purchases to their 
entire gatiafaction. 


Achoice stock of Holiday Books in every depart 
ment of Literature. Allof the Standard Writings in 
elegant and substantial bindings. Juvenile Books in 
great variety. Our stock of Children’s Books is posi- 
tively the most attractive, the freshest, and the arg. 
est that has ever been offered for sa’e. Referrin 
our varied stock. we would state that every work 
been carefully selected by us, and, aside from the 
books we offer being eminently suitable for Holiday 
Presentation, they are in all instances works of per- 
manent value. 


BRENTANO BROTHERS, 


No.5 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
Weare open till 10:30 P. M. every evening. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 
Owing to the continmed demand for this book, 
have been obliged to panties another edition, ‘ana 


have devided to reduce the price from $1 to 75 Cents. 
The author, Mr. F. B. Carpenter, Rod wince! facil. 





ities for knowing Mr. Linco n in an intimate way an 
he has in this volume pleasantly described it. Fresh 
poe ne by —_ t this book from Mr. Ca ter’s 
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coke wes Wecens 2 of The Century, “ How Lin 
Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk 


PA. Box 2787, 


ti Crown 8vo, 575 pages, $2.25. 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, New York. 


Sent by matl, prepatd, on receipt of the price. 
Fractions of the dollar may be sent in postage stamps, 


SAVE MONEY, 


in buying your Holiday Presents, by sending to us for 
our reduced Price List of 


Christmas Books, 


BIBLES, ALBUMS, on4 NOVELTIES. 
Also for our list of 29 Choice, Economical 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
40 te 60 Per Cent. Discount. Address 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 

124 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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Issued the middle of each month, beginning with Oe. 
tober. Sulscription, $1.00 a year, in advance. Send 
25 cents for three months’ samy le subscrintion. 

w.T COMSTOCK, Pub., 6 Aster Place,N.Y,. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


170,848 MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOKS AND GORGEOUS 
JUVENILE BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN AWA yf 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 
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GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.8. TO SELL 
THE 

American Universal Cyclopadia. 

8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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The Princess and Curdie. 


A New Juvenile. By Gronoz Gores MacDONALp. Comaen; 
fon volume to “The Princess and the = ad 
With numerous full-page Tiustrations. , @x- 


tra cl 
The tale is told with allthe humor and grace that 
distinguish this author's juvenile books. 


The New Arabian n Nights. 


Select Tales wes 8 tactudes ay 4 - in the 
“One Thow Gne Kighta 7 pA Ek, and 
paseee by We . Kime with over 80 
oy Engra’ vings. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, 


“ What Makes Us Unhappy 2” 


Rev. J. B. Gross, author of “Truth in Religion,” 
“OM Faith and New Thoughts,” etc. 12mo, fine 
cloth, $1.00. 
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Young Folks’ Annual. 


By famous American uthors and artists. An Ideal 
" book for the tor Evening Family or 
Reading Unions. Quarto, gilt edges, $2.00. 


Blossoms by the Way. 


A New Young Folks’ Book of Poetry, with pegutttnily. 
floral borders in tint. 736 ya Fully tiloe- 
trated. Deco’ covers, in § colors. Quarto, $3. 


Out and About; 





OR, THE | HUDSON'S TRIP. TO PACIFIC. With 
two bh — Kare = TaNwaT 
Woops. qoute, hromo board cover, $1.50; 
extra cloth, $2.00. 


Chronicles of the Stimpcet Family. 


By Appr Morrox Diaz, author of “The Cat's Arabian 
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Subscriptions received forall the Periodicals. Any 
book sent, carriage free, on receipt of price. 


D, LOTHROP @ CO., 
Retail Department, 82 Franklin St., Boston. 


il. B. NIMS & CO., School Gle bes, Troy, N. Y 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Publish this Day, November 22d : 


RUSKIN S POEMS, 


collected and edited from their original “Annual” 
publications, WITH 4 ETCHED FRONTISPIECE. 12mo, 
cloth, extra, $9.50. 

“They show the oe of & pictorial power 
heme versie be 1 in all 

f Ruskin’s writings. The Critte, 

Also, uniform with the Subscription Edition of 
Ruskin’s Art Works, 50 copies on large paper, 
WITH PROOF IMPRESSION OF THE ETCHING. Svo, cloth, 
uncut, 65. 
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THE DETROIT 


PODT AND TRIDUNI 


The Old Established and Leading 
Newspaper of Michigan. 


The Weekly Edition, $1 per Year. 


THE DETROIT POST AND TRIBUNE has an estab- 
shed reputation as one of the leading newspapers in 
the Great Northwest and is the foremost exponent of 
Republican principles in Michigan. During the com- 
ing year no effort will be spared to maintain its 
proud pre-eminence. 

For the general reader the WEExLY Post AND TRI 
BUNE is especially valuable. THE Letrer Box fur- 
nishesin the course of the ‘year a vast amount of 
valuable information on a great variety of topics. 
Tue HEARTH AND HALt furnishes an admirable me 
dium fer exchanging views on home subjects. 








$10.00 
THE Tri-WERELY, every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday morning, per year............. $5.00 
Tae WEEKLY, now a better paper than ever 
before, price reduced, per year, to.......... 


CLUBBING RATES. 

Any person getting up a club of 10 names and send- 
ing us $10 car, * ill receive a copy one year free. 
Sample copies w '1 be sent to all who wish to see the 
paper or to vunvass for subscriptions. 


THE POST AND TRIBUNE, 
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THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, 


CONTAINING PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF ALL ‘ein 
ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES. 


By JOHN J. 


firet President of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New York; Honorary Member of Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society; of Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ Society; of the Horticultural 
Society of Indiana, ete. ; and for thirty years a Practical Nurseryman. 


A Thoroughly Revised Edition, Illustrated with Five Hundred and Eight Accurate Fignres. 
WM. WOOD & CO., 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Octave, 576 Pages. Elégantly Bound in Green Muslin, Gold Stamp. Price, $3. 
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BLACKBOARD. 
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Cm ey fety rome a CHEAPEST in the 
Size 32248. Printed on heavy paper paper 
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Price, per year, $3.00; 6 months, $1.75 ; 3 months, $1.00. 
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REASONS FOR REJOICING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERMON. 








BY RICHARD 8, STORRS, D. D., LL. D., 
Pastom oF Caurcn oF THE PILGRIMS, BROOKLYS. 


(Reported for Tux Inperenpent and Revised by Dr. 
Storrs.) 


Jeremiah ix., 23, 24. “Thus saith the 
Lord, Let not the wise man glory in his wis- 
dom, neither let the mighty man glory in his 
might; let not the rich man glory iu his riches; 
but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he 
understandeth and knoweth me, that I am the 
Lord which exercise loving kindness, judg- 
ment, and righteousness in the earth; for in 
these things | delight, suith the Lord.” 


We all of us experience gladness, some- 
times I trust we all of wus experience 
gratitude, in the midst of an abound- 
ing and continuing temporal prosperity. 
Individuals do this, and communities and peo- 
ples do it in like manner. The signal increase 
of such prosperity is an occasion, and bas been 
at intervals from the beginning of our history, 
of thankegiving to God. It bas frequently 
furnished a theme for discourses on anniver- 
saries like this. Especially in a country like 
ours, where prosperity bas come to seem the 
natural condition of men and of communities, 
we are accustomed to recognize it as a good and 
gracious gift of God to the people; and so it 
has been recognized in past time, and in other 
lands, as wellas among us. It is natural that 
it should be so; since such increase of temporal 
riches gives to men pleasure, both directly, 
and as & consequence of its coming. It gives 
larger opportunity, in manifold directions. It 
puts into the hands of men an increase of in 
fluence and of power over others. It attracts 
the interest and the admiration of others to 
those to whom it has been signally given. 

So the Hebrews valued it, in their time, and 
celebrated it in the praises of their psalmists. 
They rejoiced to remember that all good things 
of the earth and of the sea, came to them from 
Him who had been the giver of the law to 
their ancestors, and who was still the Father 
of their people. * 

Yet, there aré certain obvious dangers— 
there is one great, real, and imminent danger 
—connected with such an abounding and con- 
tinuing temporal prosperity, It is that the 
physical will master the spiritual, in men, and 
in the societies which they for; that the 
moral will give place in “@2i regard to the 
material; and that those interests which we 
always must recognize as paramount, essen- 
tial, intrinsically supreme, will be comparu- 
tively hindered or threatened by the interests 
which are alluring, but which are secular and 
temporary only. By the consent of’ all, the 
highest welfare of man is that which belongs 
to the spirit in him. It is found in faith, 
reverence, moral culture; in love toward God 
and toward man; in true wisdom, enthroned 
in the mind, and governing the life; in high 
aspirations; in a completed character, which 
works for beneficence and for beauty whereso- 
ever it reveals itself in the conduct of life. This 
is not an axiom of religion merely, but of phil- 
sophy as well. It is recognized as a truth, 
instantly, by every one who admits the soul 
in man to be superior to the body, the infinite 
senies of the immortal years to be vaster, 

et of ote than the brief and changing 
of our life upon the earth. 

But a delightfully continuous and surpass- 
ing success in things temporal may not be help- 
ful to this highest spiritual welfare, in persons 
or in communities. History, certainly, is full 
of examples to the contrary. Egypt, in its 
earliest monuments, surpassed all the monu- 
ments of power and majesty then or 
since erected upon the earth. Its re- 
ligion was exceptionally grand and au- 
gust, in comparison with the religions of 
other nations of the world, outside of Pales- 
tine. It was the granary of the world; into 
which the wealth of the world flowed in- 
cessantly, not only along the liquid and fruc- 
tifying currents of the Nile, but through all 
the channels of the world-wide commerce 
which radiated from the Egytian ports. But 
with that wealth came decadence, and moral 
decline ; till the monotheism of the earlier 
time gave place to the extraordinary worship 
of animals; till the customary social life be- 
came full of the grossest degradation and 
vice. The same lesson is taught by Phosnicia, 
or Assyria ; by Corinth, or by Rome.” It was 
not merely that the riches accumulated in 
these countries, or cities, attracted the eager 
and envious desire, and the rapacious onset of 
nations, desiring to conquer for themselves the 
wealth thus accumulated in other lands. With 
those riches came an interior moral decline, 
which, at Rome, for instance, was recognized 
and lamented not merely by satirists like 
Juvenal, or by philosophers like Seneca, but by 
historians like Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius. 
Everywhere there was revealed a tendency to 
decadence, precisely in proportion as wealth 
was amassed in those ancient communities, 

But men say sometimes that Christianity 
bas introduced a new principle and power of 





the old tendency is arrested, eliminated, per- 
haps reversed. To a certain extent; this un- 
qpestionably is true. It is true precisely in so 
far as the law of Christianity is im practice 
recognized and obeyed. Then the tendencies 
to moral degradation, in connection with ac- 
cumulations of wealth, cease to operate as 
energetically, as incessantly, and as widely as 
of old. This all may see. Yet within the 
compass of Christendom itself what terrific 
examples have been presented of the same 
downward inclination, as in the Byzantine 
Empire; planted on the fairest shores of the 
earth, rich in the traditions and the elements 
of power; covering with its domains some of 
the fairest provinces on the planet; but de- 
caying within, till it sank under successive 
shocks of barbarian assault, and the 
lands which had been under Christian do- 
minion for generations and centuries, now re- 
mind us only of a vast mantle, once stiff and 
stately with gold embroidery, covered with 
the heraldry of eminent names, but soaked 
and dripping in a bath of human blood. Bo 
Venice, for twelve centuries one of the most 
opulent, flourishing splendid, communities on 
the face of the earth, for generations past has 
seemed best symbolized by a man in gold ar- 
mor, sinking slowly in the mud of the lagoons. 
Spain, how terrific is the fllustration of the 
same tendency given by that, famous 
opulent and powerful kingdom! It plucked 
wealth untold from the brilliant and glowing 
zone of the Americas, of jewels and precious 
metals. It was one of the mightiest powers in 
Europe; but by reason of its wealth came de- 
cadence and decline, until, for years past, « 
has almost ceased to be a recognized power in 
the established concert of the European na- 
tions. 

There are tendencies of the same sort work- 
ing in England—working in this country—al- 
though not as yet realized in such fearful 
effects. And the tendency must be expected 
to be found wherever wealth rapidly accumu- 
lates, and so long as the nature of man remains 
essentially what it has been in the past. 

For it is a natural influence of multiplying 
riches to detach the mind, of the individual or 
of the people, from the highest spiritual truths 
—from the interests which dre unseen, but 
which are sovereign and everlasting; to pre- 
occupy the thoughts, and pre-engage the atten- 
tion, with the shining though transient sedu- 
lar interests, until these things highest and 
most important are relatively forgotten. This 
involves no cynical criticism upon human na- 
ture. It is the clear indication of history, and 
it corresponds with the consciousness of our 
own hearts. 

In the glare of immense and splendid tem- 
poral success, we fail to discern the spiritual 
verities, as in the unclouded day we fail to see 
the stars above. Anchored to the earth by 
multiplying interests and achievements of 
enterprise, we fail to aspire toward that which 
is ultimate and supreme in the heavens. So it 
is that the highest truths comparatively fail to 
affect our minds; that the great interests of the 
immortality to come lose something of their 
sovereign value in their appeal to our pre-en- 
gaged hearts. Yet it is from these spheres of 
the life everlasting, ever shining in the 
heavens, as they are manifested to us in God’s 
word, that we are to take whatever is noblest 
in inspiration, whatever is most educating to 
great endurance, endeavor, and character. As 
temporal successes are multiplied therefore, 
among persons or peoples, their subtle, but in- 
evitable, tendency is to attract to themselves 
the desire of men, and to lower the level and 
flatten the heights of moral aspiration; to 
hinder the spirit from reaching after that 
which is primordial in worth and divinely 
glorious in the realm of experience. 

Sometimes, at least, we are sharply con- 
scious of this in ourselves. The earth becomes 
so beautiful to us that we almost cease to de- 
sire the heavens, of whose supreme and vital 
reality we have still no question. Life be- 
comes so rich and beautiful, in happy sur- 
roundings and rapid success, that we should 
prefer to have it stay as it is, only made con- 
tinuous and, if possible, everlasting. That 
would be Heaven enough for us! Aspiration 
in us is thus shown to be fainting; ceasing to 
lift, on mighty wings, the spirit upward, to- 
ward that which is above it. But you may 
measure, better than by any thing else, the 
moral value of man or woman by that aspira- 
tion which is central and paramount in their 
spirit and life, 

We instinctively feel that we cannot reckon 
one’s moral value by the riches he bas gained, 
or the offices he has filled, or the knowledge, 
even, that he has acquired; but only by that 
which is his principal aim in life—by that 
which gives motive to action, elevation to 
character, Where the aspiration is a sublime 
one, even though it is not wholly realized, 
something of sublimity enters from it into the 
spirit in which it is enthroned. Where it is 
essentially low-leveled and mean, sure ele- 

ments of meanness come from it to the soul in 
which it is central. And wealth works not un- 


ing and stimulating riches are apt to exert an 
influence injurious, rather than helpful, to 
that which is best in it. We may see this, 
perhaps, in our own experience ; we see it cer- 
tainly and vividly illustrated in the experience 
of others, and of the past. There isa want of 
humility, naturally engendered, in connection 
with the accumulation, rapid and signal, of 
secular riches. Instead of such humility, 
comes ambitious self-confidence ; as instead of 
penitence is apt tocome pride. There may come 
even au imperious and really contemptuous 
disregard of other less favored and less pros- 
perous people. Men are apt to seek their own 
interest more exclusively, with an intensity of 
eagerness which before was not known—some- 
times in disregard of the welfare or the in- 
terest of others not so able to cope with them— 
when every effort is crowned with swift and 
brilliant success. Continually renewed, this 
spirit in society pulls communities towards the 
earth, as the attractions and rich rewards of 
the earth multiply in their lands. 

So it is that the great reformers of the world 
have almost always been those unweighted 
with the riches of the world; priests, like 
Savonarola, or John Huss; preachers, like 
the-great preachers of the medizval time, or 
like Knox or Wesley, or Edwards, in more re- 
cent days. So itis that the peoples, in which 
fortitude, patience, fidelity to conviction, de- 
votion to righteousness, moral independence 
of the world, have been most prominent, 
have been relatively poor peoples; like the 
Datch, in their tremendous and beroical strug- 
ple against Spain; like the Waldenses before 
them, standing amid their mountain fast- 
nesses on behalf of the Gospel which they 
honored and loved, facing the fury of what 
must have seemed to them the irresistible 
Christian world, arrayed -with sword and 
flame and stake to destroy their heresies; like 
the Scotch people, in more recent days; like our 
own fathers, poor almost toa proverb, but in 
whom there wasan invincible heroism that 
faced not merely the wind and the wilderness, 
and the rough expanses of tempestuous ocean, 
that faced not merely the savage Indian, but 
fronted as well what they conceived the very 
hosts of almost palpable demons, amid the 
murky and threatening air; that afterward 
faced the Spaniard, the Frenchman,and the En 
glishman, as well, in their contest for the pos- 
session of the rugged continent to which they 
had come. That dauntiless courage, that per- 
fect independence of earthly riches and earthly 
pleasures, that fortitude and patience, and 
fidelity to conviction, which make the name of 
a nation illustrious, and its impress upon his- 
tory signal and enduring, are more apt to be 
associated, we certainly may say, with a rela- 
tive want than with a relative superabundance 
of the resources of material treasure. The un- 
weighted wing soars highest always toward 
the empyrean. 

And with this effect upon the spirit of a 

community comes an effect naturally, usually, 
and a change for the worse, on whatever rep- 
resents and incorporates that spirit, or bears 
its impress. Social life is apt to be less free 
and sympathetic in wealthy cities than it is in 
retired, frugal, perbaps comparatively un- 
prosperous, villages. Domestic life loses some- 
thing, I think, of its charm and power to sat- 
isfy the heart. Literature tends rather to be- 
come a mere ornament of a showy civilization, 
than a vast educational and inspiring power 
for the public mind. Art flourishes; but even 
aft becomes sumptuous rather than spiritual. 
It is cultivated as adding luxury to life, with 
delicate and glowing ornament to saloons and 
galleries, rather than as teaching the illus- 
trious lessons Which the early art was glorified 
in teaching, of faith and sainthood, of conse- 
cration and hope, of the Gospel-story, and the 
life of mankind as touched and ennobled by the 
irradiating evangel. Religion becomes ethical, 
ornamental, perhaps; a matter of literary 
leisure and culture ; a matter of social enjoy- 
ment and observance, rather than a dominant 
and impenetrating theme of human thought— 
a revelation of the Divine message from the 
world eternal to the world of time, from the 
Spirit of God to the attentive and welcoming 
spirit in man, His creature. The tendency is 
constant, however silent, to take from Re- 
ligion the elements that are grandest, mighti- 
est, and properly immortal in it, and to trans- 
form it into a scheme of ethics, an ethereal 
philosophy, or a matter of social adornment 
and pleasure. 

So it is that Religion in great and ancient 
wealthy communities becomes sometimes 
crystallized into shining forms, while losing 
its energy ; takes on an armor of burnished 
beauty, which hinders its efficiency and limits 
its vigor. It loses its evident and sovereign re- 
lationship to the Divine Spirit, and becomes a 
matter for politieal regulation, social pru- 
dence, which seeks only to govern and 
guide in the outward affairs of humen 
societies. The infinite life fails to be felt in 





either its doctrines, its mandates, or its prom- 





iteelf—to cease to present the ultimate ang 
imperious duties to the human conscience, or 
to open the vast realms of the hereafter to 
the imagination and forecast of man, so much 
as to seek to give cheerful instruction concern- 
ing life’s obligations, consolation amid its 
griefs, and a pleasant impulse to whatever 
may be beneficent im action @iid kindly in 
feeling. So Religion oes measure of 
its power in the =sidat Of the riches which 
seem to men’s ind to overshadow and out- 
shine it. , 

In these ways, and in others, the tendencies 
to moral decay and decline go with accumu- 
lating and multiplying wealth. It is seen in 
history, and it is illustrated more or less in our 
public experience. There is surely a tendency 
bere against which we must be constantly on 
our guard. But do I seem to have selected a 
theme too sombre to be apt for Thanksgiving 
meditations? I do not think itisso. Always 
it is wise to recognize perils when they are real. 
Always it is foolish to sail over rapids as if 
there could be no cataract beyond: It is 
simply a matter of vain presumption to go 
into dangers, er to tarry in the midst of them, 
without apprehending their potent reality, or 
taking sufficient precaution against them. 

And asI think of these tendencies to evil 
which I have rapidly and imperfectly outlined, 
I think, upon the other hand, of the reasons 
we have for gratitude in this country, es- 
pecially in the fact that, while wealth ac- 
cumulates, there is so much here always at work 
to keep the moral supreme in men’s thought, 
and in the aspiration and spirit of the people ; 
so much to exalt the spiritual in welfare to its 
proper supremacy ahove the material, and to 
generate in us, and in our children, a character 
that shall not be mastered, obscured, and over- 
borne, by the amplest prosperities, but shall 
be enabled to master them, and to use them 
with devout and beautiful fidelity for the 
grand results which they may subserve. 

We have surely reason to rejoice, for ex- 
ample in the charaeter of our Fathers ; and in 
the inflaencé which streams from that char- 
acter upon ourselves, as we affectionately 
meditate upon it: a8 the historical imagin- 
ation in us brings again vividly before us the 
earlier scenesof American life. They were 
men, as I have said, in comparative poverty, 
as measured at least by the estimates of our 
time, although they represented the middle 
class of the English, the Dutch, or the French 
peoples. There are now individual men in 
the try possessing more wealth than all 
New Amsterdam, two centuriesago. There are 
single wards in our great cities in which there 
is more wealth at this hour than probably in 
any colony, do not know butin any five 
colonies, of those which fought through the 
war of Revolution. They were poor, to a 
degree, as measured against our plenitude of 
riches. But their austere and temperate life 
bred in them a majestic and magnanimous 
spirit, full of courage, full of faithfulness, full 
of high and sure expectation of the future; 
and that spirit broods, as a power of moral 
beauty and beneficence, over the nation which 
has sprung from their life. It will continue to 
shed baptisms and benedictions upon us to the 
end of our experience, unless we wholly dis- 
miss from our thoughts that dauntless and 


heroic Past. 
It isa great thing te be able to trace our 


lineage back to such plain men, robust and 
strong, full of faith in God and His word, 
and full of courage as against whatever op- 
posed Him in the world; to shame ourselves 
by their high examples, if we are tempted to 
fall from that height of character and of life. 
Better than to trace our inherited blood 
through lives of cavaliers and princes in the 
past; better than to draw our splendid lineage 
through palaces and magnificent mansions of 
the earth—through fortresses and forums—is 
it to go back and fin@our ancestry in those at 
once so modest and so grand, who established 
themselves on yonder sands and yielding 
swamps, that there they might build the 
metropolis of the country in coming centu- 
ries; or who planted the church on yonder 
bleak and ice-bound coast, that there they 
might make the later New England their mon- 
ument and memorial. 

It is the grand privilege of the founders of 
states to project and propagate their own 
moral life, into the generations which draw 
from them existence and example. And cer- 
tainly it has been and shall be a power, very 
noble and inspiring, which comes into the life 
of this enriched American people from those 
to whom its originisdue. Weought assuredly 
to be ashamed of ourselves ; let us burn our 
histories; let us rub out, smooth down, every 
rugged inscription on ancient grave-stones; let 
us obliterate from our memories, as from iiter- 
ature, the very recollection of the greatness of 
our fathers—if we, in the midst of our abun- 
dance of temporal prosperity, arc found un- 
faithful to their allegiance to great ideas, to 
their consecration to the Divine and Unseen 
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to their recognition of that which is supreme 
in experience and in hope ! 

We ought to be grateful as well, I am sure, 
for every influence which comes upon us from 
our present times to inspire in us the temper 
which was regnant in them; to be grateful 
for the influence of that choice Literature, 
from our best,—highest, and finest minds, 
which ‘works always in this direction. 
Bryant and Longfellow, who have passed 
from the earth—Whittier, Lowell and 
Holmes, in poetry; and the others whose 
names are associated with theirs, in the same 
department of letters or? in others,—it is 
their honor that they have taught high lessons 
of probity and of honor, of charity to men, of 
reverence toward God, of devotion to right- 
eousness at the sacrifice of whatever personal 
interests. Their verses have been noblest al- 
ways when they have touched the noblest 
themes. They have been preachers, in musi- 
cal numbers, to the minds of many whom the 
preacher in the pulpit could not have reached. 
And we ought to be sincerely grateful for the 
power which has come and which still comes 
from minds like these, in which all is high, 
pure, exalting ; in which nothing of the las- 
civious celebration of the pleasures of lust, fa- 
miliar in the literature of other lands and 
other times, has found a place. I? it be true, 
as despondent persons sometimes say, that the 
sun of moral attainment and aspiration is de- 
clining in our land, certainly we may be 
grateful that these highest peaks are still 
bathed, beautified, and warmed in the radiance 
which has.been ever of old. The upper air is 
sweetand clear; and while it remains so it will 
surely break into the lower atmospheres, and 
disperse whatever there may bein them of 
mist and malaria. 

We may rejoice too, and should, that Relig 
ion is honored still in the land,—I will not say 
as universally honored, or as enthusiastically, 
as in the day of the fathers, but is still hon- 
ored; and that it gives some encouraging indi- 
cations of resuming hereafter its ancient place 
in society and in thought. We grieve that its 
progress is not more rapid—in our cities espe- 
cially, and in the land everywhere. Yet 
progress is realized, at least in the breadth of 
the domain which it covers, with every year. 
And the great substantive truths of Religiou, 
of the Redemption which is in Christ as that is 
manifested in the gospel of God’s Son, seems 
to me more and more, of late especially, to be 
challenging attention, and exerting a fresh 
and salutary power upon the attracted public 
mind, It is, at first sight, a curious facet 
that in wealthiest communities or circles of 
society the darkest doubts often obtain con- 
cerning the goodness and grace of God; 
that in the societies dwelling in hard- 
ness upon the bare earth, and under the 
bleak inclement skies, there is often a 
surer faith in God, in His wisdom and 
goodness, and His providence in the earth, 
than in the communities where wealth and 
leisure and luxury are abundant. It is a curi- 
ous parallel fact that in the midst of such re- 
plete and ornamented communities the worst 
and meanest theories about man, his origin, 
his relations to the universe, his powers, re- 
sponsibilities, and ultimate destiny, find germ 
and currency. The man who stood on the 
rough and unfruitful hills of New England, 
never thought of himself as born of the brute 
or of the mud, but as having in nim a spirit of 
transcending passion and power, which came 
directly from God himself. He did not believe 
that life for him was circled and determined 
by any narrow limitationsof Time. He looked 
onward with hope, or sometimes with a dread 
but educating anxiety, to the vast retributions 
of an unsounded Hereafter. It has been fora 
later, more luxurious generation, to take the 
strange theories concerning God, and concern- 
ing man, His spiritual creature, which were ex- 
pelled as by an instinct from the earlier, 
hardier, and nobler temper, and to make them 
current in whatcalls itself literature; to put 
them sometimes into books so essentially 
ribald and blasphemous that the very vaga- 
bond tries to hide them if he sees one watch- 
ing him as he reads. The public mind, as af- 
fected by religion, promises, I think, to return 
from all like disastrous excursions into the 
realms of nonsense and iniquity, toward those 
conceptions of God and of man, which are 
certainly according to the Scripture, which 
are according to our own illuminated con- 
sciousness, as touched and glorified by the 
Spirit of God, and which work energetically 
wherever they are found, to uplift and renew 
the human soul. 

God, in His infinite greatness and majesty: 
man, in the greatness and majesty of his 
nature, as kindred with God’s, related to 
him: the Future before us, with the eternal 
gleams and terrors, striking out of it 
to illumine and sway our. moral 


life: the Redemption which matches that 
Fvture, im its immeasurable vastness and 
majesty :—these are the truths which Religion 
must teach, if it isto grapple and hold men’s 
minds, in a country where riches so wultiply 
&s with us. These are the truths which it 





seems to me it tends to teach more and more, 
from seminary and pulpit. It will not be 
satisfied with putting the cross as a gilded 
ornament on the top of the spire, or with 
having it worn as a graceful fashionable pen- 
dant on the breast; it feels insti:ctively that it 
must put that cross at the summit of theology; 
it must put it asa power into the heart. It 
sees in that stupendous tragedy of Geth- 
semane and of Calvary, the Son of God, 
touching the earth with tears and blood, that 
He might lift man, through pain and agony, 
into alliance with His own spirit, and into the 
fellowship of His eternal heavenly glory. 
Where this gospel is preached, it not only ex- 
pands and enriches men’s minds, it satisfies 
their hearts. It animates to nobler endeavor 
and endurance, and to bigher aspiration. And 
every way-side church that one passes, beside 
country-roads, or as we sweep along the 
resounding lines of the railway, seems to me 
significant of the unwasting power of this 
Religion over the minds and consciences of 
man. It is a small but fruitful seminary, 
from which influences for goodness and 
greatness are to go without fail in the coming 
time. More beautiful and august it isif the 
word of God is purely preached in it, than any 
near railway whose echoing track reverberates 
with the thunder of the traffic and the travel 


of the wealthiest of continents. 
So we ought to rejoice that Religion, as its 


power more and more shall manifest itself, is 
not to be confined to one region or another, 
but is plainly to extend through the land; and 
that whatever would limit or hinder it will 
have to feel the mastery of it. It may be that 
even infidelity itself,in its most daring and 
ribald forms, will only contribute by the reac- 
tion which it excites to brighter and nobler 
conceptions of the Religion which it hastens to 
assail. Every work we find laid upon us to 
do for the extension of that Religion should be 
to us a reason for gratitude. We ought to re- 
joice that we have no great Establishment of 
it; that we have no vast and rich endowments 
for its support; that it is for those who believe 
in and love it to maintain and to extend 
it; that it is for you and me, and all the 
Christian people of the land, to make it at 
home in the future ef the country and domin- 
ant as ever it wasin the past, We take its 
virtue into our life more abundantly, we ex- 
perience its divine power in our own hearts 
more fully, as we give, and labor, and plan, 
and pray for its furtherance in the natien. 

So the claims which are continually made 
anew by philanthropical enterprises, challeng- 
ing our personal co-operation, are all of them 
reasons for gratitude in us. We sometimes 
regard them as burdens, perhaps. We should 
take them as blessings sent from God. They are 
not stabs, to empty our pockets; they are spurs, 
to stimulate what is noblest in us of spiritual 
purpose. They bring lessons to be learned, mot 
mere loads to be carried with groaning 


complaint: because their tendency all the time. 


is to exalt that which is spiritual in ‘welfare 
above that which is physical; to set the moral, 
in those who take part in them, above the ma- 
terial; to teach men the beautiful uses of 
wealth, by calling them to labor with it 
that which is grand in human carat 
noble and delightful in human attainme 

The work for the educational institutions 
of the country, for colleges, universities, sem- 
inaries of whatever sort, schools of whatever 
grade or name: the enterprises which contem- 
plate directly humane assistance, to the sick, 
to the insane, to the child in the streets, to the 
sailor on the sea, as wellas to the aged and 
infirm in our immediate communities; the 
enterprises which contemplate the establish- 
ment or enlargement of Christian Associations 
among young men, that those who come pour- 
ing freshly into the cities year by year shal] 
be met and welcomed by cordial hearts and 
ready hands, shall be shielded from influences 
tbat would work to injure, and introduced to 
influences that will help—all these, and all the 
other beautiful enterprises of kindness and 
wisdom, kindred with these, and associated 
with them, are God’s ministers for ourselves, 
to lead us to recognize the superlative inter- 
ests, higher than riches, and more intrinsic; to 
lead us, by working and giving as He prompts, 
in devotion to Him and in consecration to 
human welfare, so to subordinate the outward 
wealth to the inward upbuilding, that that 
which is really supreme in experience shall be 
achieved, and noble aims and churacter be 
ours. These are, as I have said, in fact, bless- 
ings and benefits, for which we ought, as 
persons, as a people, to give praise unto God. 

The best thing in the country for its moral 
life is not the wheat-field, with its golden 
billows waving in the light, or garnered in 
the ‘granary ; it is not the mine, rich in the 
pockets or veins of precious metals ; it is not 
the open ocean before our doors, inciting to 
the widest commerce. The best thing in the 
country for its moral life is this necessity 
which is laid upon men constantly to combine 
together in common plans, and works, and 
gifts, for the furtherance of the higher inter- 
ests of society ; for wider and nobler education; 
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for philanthropical enterprise; and especially 
for religious development and progress. All 
that we give in these directions comes back 
to us transmuted into spiritual gain, surpass- 
ing far whatever we have been able to add of 
material gifts to those of others ; trauscend- 
ing beyond compare, in its moral value, and in 
its beauty and importance to us, all that we 
have spared from the surplus of our luxuries, 
all that we have secured by our careful 
economies, to assist the work so beautiful and 
so great. For these things we are now and ever- 
more to be grateful to God :—for the charac- 
ter of the Fathers, and the influences which 
that distributes still upon our life, and shall 
distribute on the life of their children in all 
the future; for the subduing and elevating 
energy that comes upon the nation whose 
riches are increasing, from the supreme facts 
and themes of Religion; and for these incessant 
calls for active, benevolent, large-minded 
generosity, which are as God’s angels in the 
air, shaking from shining plumes celestial bap- 
tisms of bright influence on those who see, and 
-heed, and welcome them. .« 

There is a statue, you know, proposed to be 
established bye and bye, if the American 
people raise the necessary moneys for its 
pedestal, on an island in our harbor, near our 
shores; the most majestic statue of the world. 

I have thought more than once as I have 
looked upon the spot where that will stand — 
when the American people shall have re- 
sponded, as they will, to the magnificent 
generosity of the French—that if the bronze 
out of which that statue is to be fashioned were 
sensitive and could speak, it would tell us here- 
after that it was the fierce fires which 
have fused it, and from which, if sensitive, it 
must have shrunk—it was the heavy blows 
that have beaten it into noble form—it was the 
sbarp and rasping files that have stricken 
away imperfections and impurities from its 
surface, out of which has come its ultimate 
majesty: thatit would have remained a mere 
mass of dull metal, only to be valued at so 
much a pound, except for these impacts of 
shaping powers striking upon it from without, 
to give it ite splendid dignity and beauty. 

So it is in the character of persons ; so it is 
in the character of communities. A lazy 
luxury does nothing, for either person or 
people, except to demoralize and deprave. 
The call to duty,—the blow that sends us with 
startled conscience into activity for God and 
man, even though it seem an affliction for the 
time,—the stirring monitions that enter into 
our spirits from God's inspiration, and bind us 
with each other in common endeavors to 
glorify Him and to set the race forward,— 
these are really Divine instruments for build- 
ing up a great people here ; for enabling us to 
master our own prosperity ; to be sovereigns, 
and not servants, of outward wealth. Itisfor 
these that we should be grateful. Gold is 
good ; but you do not make windows out of its 
plates, or you narrow your vision. Gold is 
good ; but you do not try to sprinkle its dust 
in your bread, or to drink its essence in your 
goblets ; it would poison your life. Material 
riches are attractive and brilliant, and have 
their real preciousness ; but it is only when we 
_use them for spiritual purposes that they have 
any enduring value. We must not let 
them hinder us from looking up and out on 
celestial verities ; we must make them min- 
isters to our moral welfare,instead of fetters or 
poisons to the life of the soul. Then they be- 
come incentives to gratitude, because min 
isters of duty, and helpers, to service from God 

possessors. 

aos my Friends, it is a reasen for grati- 
tude that with the riches which the land so 
abundantly possesses, and is accumulating so 
fast, and with these manifold helps which are 
in it to powerful and beneficent character in 
its people, our future, as a nation, is in our 
own hands! It depends upon us, and upon 
those who shall come after us, what the future 
of the nation is to be. No foreign violence 
will ever strike at our life. The barrier of the 
ocean is a guarantee against that. The 
strength of the nation gives the assurance that 
a blow like that will never be delivered or 
attempted. There is no Nemesis, as of the 
Greek imagination,moving impalpable and ter- 
rific in the heavens, to replace our pros- 
perity with sudden disaster. We are under 
the government, in the hand, of the Divine 
benignant Providence, who puts the honor and 
reward of success on great endeavor for Him 
and His truth, and for mankind. 

We have an ample wealth to use, if the 
spirit to use it be within us, whereby to influ- 
ence others for good, and nobly to mould the 
coming future. The only critical question is: 
Is the moral force strong enough to conquer 
and use the material possessions? Shall the 
fire ignite the coal, or shall the sudden excess 
of cold put out the flame ? Shall the steam 
power within drive the engine, or is the engine 
so heavy as sharply to curb and finally to 
quench the ineffectual forces that sought to 
move it? Shall the vital energy be found 
sufficient to lift the load, and be blessed and 





invigorated by the effort, or shall the load 
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break thé muscle which it has tasked and 
overstrained # We know what the wealth of 
the country is; we can but dimly conjecture 
what it may be, and must be, in coming gen- 
erations. Is the moral life governing in the 
country to be equal to the work wuich thus 
shall be given to it todo? Can we fuse, inter- 
penetrate, master, use, the enormous. riches 
which mechanical industry is constantly 
producing; which spring out of every 
bounteous field; which the mines unlock 
more abundantly with -each year; which 
foreign commerce brings swinging in argosies 
into our ports? Can we overcome and sublime, 
with the spiritual power enthroned in the 
nation, these vast equipments, these prodigious 
and rapid accumulations of material wealth ? 

There arises sometimes:a vision before one of 
what might be, of what may be, of what you 
and I may help, each one, to make a reality 
—when the spirit of the Fathers, robust, 
hardy, temperate, fearless, beli¢ving in God 
and bowing before. Him, desirous of His 
honor in the land and in the world, and seek- 
ing to further the high welfare of man as 
connected with this—when this spirit of the 
Fathers, as they steod in their poverty, shall 
enter into, pervade, dominate, inspire the 
great frame of that national society, which 
has sprung already, and is in larger and 
larger proportions to spring’ hereafter upon 
this continent, from the sniall colonial societies 
which they planted:—when that spirit, so 
dominant, shall use a wealth of which they 
had no smallest conception, spall use treasures 
and powers whose vast resources they did 
not imagine, for the great ends which were 
governing to them:—when, standing on the 
continent, on the crest of the globe, with an 
ocean stretching on either hand, this vast, 
ultimate American people, with that temper 
of the past still controlling and employing 
the superb wealths of the future, shall be a 
grand minister of God to the race, teaching 
of Him, of His law, and His heaven, almost 
as an angel from the skies; sounding the 
Gospel of righteousness and of peace, of 
liberty and light, and of cosmical hope, 
through all the earth ! 

My Friends, it rests upon us, individually, 
todo what we may toward that magnificent 
consummation | grander than was dreamed of 
by ancient poets ; grander than was thought 
of by any prescient philosopher! And we 
may do it, each of us, in the several relations 
and measures of our power, by character and 
work, by faithful effort and fervent prayer. 
If that is realized, and we learn the lesson 
which the prophet, speaking for God, taught 
in the text, that “the rich man is not to glory 
in his riches, nor the strong man in his might, 
nor the wise man in his wisdom, but he that 
glorieth is to glory in this; that he under- 
standeth and knoweth Me, that I am_ the 
Lord, exercising Judgment and righteousness 
in the earth, for in these [ delight ;” if we 
obey the lesson as we learn it, and make it the 
spirit of the nation itself, in its swift-coming 
and vaster future—then the Jubilee that shall 
crown our history will take into itself all the 
minor and specia! harmonies of all the Thanks- 
givings that ever were celebrated on the con- 
tinent, since the Fathers offered their first 
praises, for poor food and bleak shelter, in the 
midst of ice and storm and loneliness, and the 
shades of the wilderness, giving, even then, 
thanks for life, thanks for liberty, thanks for 
the immense opportunity which God had set 
open before them, by the sacrifice of what- 
ever was dear in the old world, by the fearless 
confronting of whatever was strange and 
fierce in the new, to honor Him, and to bless 
mankind ! 





Henry C. Murpay, one of the most promi- 
nent citizens of Brooklyn, died at his residence 
on the morving of Dec. Ist. Mr. Murphy was 
of Irish and Euglish descent and was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 5th, 1810. He graduated 
from Columbia College in 1830, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1833, and was subsequent- 
ly appointed corporation counsel of Brooklyn, 
He was mayor of that city in 1842 and 1843; 
member of Congress from 1848 to 1845, of the 
constitutional convention of New York in 
1846, of Congress again from 1847 to 1848; 
minister of the United States to the Nether- 
lands during Buchanan’s administration, from 
1857 to 1861; and in the last-named year he 
became a member of the state senate from a 
Brooklyn district, retaining that position until 
1873. He was also a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1867, and has been presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Bridge commission 
since the organization of the first com- 
pany for its construction, in 1867. He 
was a candidate for presidential nomina- 
tion at. the Democratic Convention which 
selected Franklin Peirce, the latter securing 
the nomination over Mr. Murphy by a single 
yote. Mr. Murphy was a successful lawyer 
and always a great student. He was the 
author of a “History of the Netherlands.”’ 
He leaves a property estimatedto be worth 
$250,000. This includes a large and unusually 
valuable library, that contains m rare 
books... Among these are several Indian 
Bibles of the original John Eliot translation, 
which he {6 said to have picked up at absurdly 
small figures from some ignorant country 
people, who knew not the value of the treas- 
ures they possessed. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL questions have beep up- 
permost in France in recent years, and it 
would appear that the sentiment in favor 
of solving them by separation of church 
and state is slowly but surely gaining 
ground, Almost the first speech after the 
opening of the Chambers last month was 
an indictment of the Catholic Church by 
M. Jules Roche, who contended that dis- 
establishment was inevitable. Commit- 
tees on separation and abolition of the 
Budget of Woiship are soon to bring in re- 
ports. M. Roche traced the increase of 
the budget from 1,200,000 francs, which 
was the amount first granted under the 
Concordat, to ite present dimensions— 
58,000,000. He declared that this was by 
no means all the Church received. Every 
ministerial department bad a credit allotted 
to it for the same purpose. These credits 
amounted to 17 millions more. The de- 
partmental budgets again displayed similar 
credits, making a total of 74 millions. To 
these must still be added the religious edi- 
fices supplied and paid for by the Govern- 
ment, the value of which in Paris alove 
amounted to 220 millions. The value of 
all such edifices together was about 4 mil- 
liards, equivalent to a local value of 200 
millions a year. Adding to the above 
property held in mortmwaip, donations, and 
legacies, authorized by the Conseil d’ Htat, 
stipends paid to congregational teachers, 
etc., he estimated the annual revenue 
drawn by the Catholic Church from the 
country at 450 millions. He contended 
that to vote for the Budget was to “‘ pay 
religion for making war against the re- 
public and moderao society.” Mgr. Frep- 
pel, who speaks with great ability for the 
Church, insisted that the Budget was not a 
donation, but a simple equivalent of prop- 
erty taken from tke Church by the Revo- 
lution; to which the Radicals retorted that 
the Church obtained it by violence and 
artifice and deserved to lose it. ‘ 

The most curious thing about this de- 
bate was the appearance of M. Andrieux, 
who superintended the expulsion of the 
religious orders from Paris and who mar- 
ried a Protestant and dispensed with the 
clerical blessing, in the réle of conciliator. 
Experience, be declared,in reply to the 
taunts of the Rudicals that he had changed 
his opinions siuce 1880, had taught him 
that the rights of the minority ought to be 
respected, and he ivclined to the opinion 
that the Government had gone too far in its 
prosecutions of religious orders. It would 
be very uuwise to reject the Budget of 
Worship. After this debate, a division 
was taken to test the sense of the House, 
and the result was that it was agreed to 
take up the items of the Budget, waiving 
for the present the questions as to abolition 
of the Concordat and Budget. 

When the debate opened on the items 
of the Budget, it was agreed to reduce the 
stipend of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris from 45,000 francs to 80,000. During 
the discussion M. Roche observed that the 
Bishop of Angers, who had a seat in that 
House, had actually sent a circular to his 
clergy ordering them to oppose the decora- 
tion and illumination of their churcbes on 
the occasion of the National Féte, ‘‘ thus 
openly disregarding the instructions of his 
hierarchial chief, the Minister of Public 
Works.” Hereupon Mgr. Freppel, rising io 
his seat and stretching forth his right 
hand, exclaimed, in a loud voice: ‘I ac- 
knowledge no chief but the Pope.” Cries 
of ‘Oh! oh!” and clamor followed. The 
vote was thought to be due to the feeling 
caused by Mer. Freppel’a indiscreticn. 
Two items were suppressed, one of 50,000 
franca for expenses of instituting digni 
taries, and another, of smaller amount, for 
the publication of papal bulls. The House, 
however, refused to vote the reduced 
amount required by these reductions, 
but finally agreed to the original 
sum recommended by the Budget. After 
this chapter was disposed of, Bishop 
Freppel raised a discussion on the recent 
stoppage of stipends (o several of the 
ioferior clergy M. Falliéres, minis- 
ter of the interior, vindicated the right of 
the Government to deal thus with des 
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being appointed by itself, but by the 


bishops, who could remove them at any 
moment, without specifying any reason. 
M. Fullidres was frequently interrupted by 
contemptuous exclamations,and confusion 
followed. He further explained that these 
priests had refused to pray for the Repub- 
lic or to allow the church and parsonage to 
to be beflagged for the National Fete, M, 
Paul Bert proposed to alter the title of the 
vote by styling it “‘stipends of curés, and 
gravts to vicars-general, chapters, des 
servants, and vicars,” in lieu of “‘ stipends 
of vicars-general, chapters, and parochial 
clergy.” His object was to draw a dis- 
tinction between ecclesiastics salaried 
under the Concordat and those to whom 
the Government thought proper to grant a 
certain sum anoually. This, be said, would 
act asa warniog to priests, who so often 
disregarded the rules of prudence. Speak- 
ing of the absolute dependency of the 
desservants on the bishops, he referred 
toa French bishop who,in a moment of 
pecuniary difficulty, imposed a tax on all 
his desservants and priests. Although M. 
Bert refused to give the name of the bishop, 
it is stated to have been a predecessor of 
Bishop Freppe!l, who loudly demanded that 
M. Bert reveal the identity of the prelate. 

It is stated that the Committee on the 
Ooncordat will report in favor of agreeing 
to M. Paul Bert’s proposal to abolish state 
scholarships in clerical seminaries, to leave 
canoonries to die out, to deprive ecclesiastics 
of the use of state or municipal buildings 
other (ban churches or parsovages, to pun- 
ish demonstrations by curés against the 
government bya year’s partial or entire 
stoppage of pay, to punish vicars and des- 
servants by removal or stoppage of pay, to 
require certificates of residence as a condi- 
tion of pay, to place the charch-bells at 
the disposal of the mayors, etc. 

The Council of Paris has ordered the 
religious emblems remaining in schools in 
two arrondissements to be removed. 





Taw BSBynod of the Belgian Evangelical 
Church, which was held in Brussels last month, 
had au important heresy case on hand. The 
Rey. Charles Byse, formerly a Vaudois pastor, 
now of Brussels adopted in 1874, during a 
stay in London and attendance on the minis- 
trations of the Rev. Edward White, author of 
** Life in Christ,’’ the doctrine of conditional 
immortality. On bis return to the Continent, 
he became a promipvent advocate of the doc- 
trine, and translated Mr. White’s standard work 
upon the subject into French. Mr. Byse has 
been pastor in Brnssels two years. On enter- 
ing upon his pastorate, he subscribed to the old 
Belgian Confession of Faith and was ques- 
tioned about his peculiar views, which were 
wellknown, He promised to be prudent in 
expressing bimself on this topic, and was ac- 
cepted. Shortly after bis induction, his trans- 
lation of White’s ‘‘ Life in Christ” appeared, 
and caused much comment. Last Spring he 
announced a course of lectures on ‘‘ Condi- 
tional Immortality.”’ He had spoken in strong 
terms of the importance of the doctrine and 
the announcement gave great offense. The 
matter came to the attention of the Synod, 
which, at its July meeting, passed a 
resolution declaring that the doctrine was 
contrary to the teacbing of the Scriptures as 
understood by the church, and asking Mr. 
Byse to re-examine his theory, in the hope 
that he might see its error and abandon it. 
The controversy was transferred to the Brus- 
sels chureb, which was speedily filled with 
discension. The pastor secured the adhesion 
of a majority and the war between the two 
factions was severe. Mr. Byse offered, if the 
Synod would repeal ite resolution, to agree 
not to teach the doctrine from the pulpit; 
but the time for compromise was past, and the 
Synod, at its November session, decided to ex- 
clude Mr. Byse. Dr. E. de Pressensé, as del- 
egate of the Evangelical Churches of France, 
on being called upon for his views, urged the 
Synod not to proceed to this extreme. The 
doctrine ought, he thought, to be treated as 
belonging to the category of doubtful points, 
oa which there should be liberty. 


...-The paragraph in the speech of the 
German Throne to the Parliament on church 
relations is as follows: 


“The re-establishment of diplomatic inter- 
course with the Roman Curia has,I am glad 
to say, helped to fortify my friendly relations 
with the supreme head of the Catholic Church, 
and I cherish the hope that the conciliatory 
mood which my government will pever cease 
to manifest will aleo exercise favorable influ- 
ence On our ecclesiastico-political relations. 
Meanwhile, on the strength of ~“— laws 
and the discretionary powers con a 
it, my government continues to extend tothe 
ecclesiastical demands of my Catholic subjects 
all such indulgent considerations as is consist- 





ent with the general interests of the state and 
the vation.” 

The German press regards this as unsatisfac- 
tory, because there is no mention of any posi- 
tive result of Herr von Schldser’s negotiation 
with the Pope beyond the mere re estahlisb- 
ment of the appearance of a sentimental frieud- 
ship between Rome and Berlin. 


.-»-Milan, King of Servia, bas recently in- 
formed the Patriarch of Constantinople of bis 
elevation to the dignity of king, asking the 
holy benediction of the ‘Patriarch of the 
universe,’ as the Christians of the Exstern 
faith call the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
requesting that he approve the removal of 
Michael, late Metropolitan of Servia, deposed 
by the Servian Government a few monthsego. 
The Patriarch sent to the newly-created king 
atonce his benediction and rebuke. He said 
that the Servian Government has no power 
whatever either to appoint or depose the Metro- 
politan, that authority being vested in the 
Holy Synod of Servia, subject to the approval 
ofthe Patriarch of Constantinople. Now, Milan 
isin a predicament. He removed Michael, in 
order to please the Austrian Government, for 
Michael was a decided Russophbile; but he 
canpot get a new Metropolitan until he ap- 
peases the Patriarch and the Holy Synod of 
Russia. . 


--«»The recent census of the German Em. 
pire show that Protestantism is gaining much 
faster than Catholicism. In 1867 the Fvan- 
gelical Church numbered 24,921,000 individ- 
aals; in 1871 it bad 25,588,900; and in 1880 
28,333,652, while its share of the whole popu- 
lation amounted in 1867 to 62.14 per cent., in 
1871, to 62.31, and in 1880 to 62.64 per cent. 
Of professed Roman Catholics there were, in 
1867, 14,564,000; in 1871, 14,867,600; aod in 
1880, 16,234,475. The percentage of Roman 
Catholics was: in 1867, 36.81; in 1871, 36.21; 
and in 1880, 35.88. In Prussia, io 1880, there 
were 17,645,848 members of the Evangelical 
Chureb, 9,206,288 Roman Catholics, aud 363,- 
790 Jews, while in 1871 the Evangelical 
Church numbered 15,991,850, the Roman 
Catholics 8,268,438, and the Jews 825,544. 


....We recently mentioned that the Court 
of First Instance had decided that the juris- 
diction of Italian tribunals extends within the 
walls of the Vatican, though the Pope and 
the Law of Papal Guaranties seemed to hold 
otherwise. The Court of Appeal has confirmed 
this decision. The Osservatore Romano, the 
official organ of the Vatican, says of It: 

“Thus it has been declared, in the most 
definite manner, that the Pope in Rome is a 
subject; that bis legal position is exactly ona 
par with that of any private person ; and that 
the sovereignty and rights of the Supreme 
Pontiff, as regards the extra-territoriality of 
the Vatican, expressed in the famous Law of 
Guarantees, are nothing more than an artifice, 
a mockery.”’ 

«-.-The Liberals, who have obtained a 
majority ip the Synod of Basle, propose to 
show the Orthodox what their idea of liberty 
is. Formerly, when the latter were in the 
majority, permission was granted for separate 
Liberal services. Now the Liberals bave re- 
fused a similar concession to the Orthodox, 
except on restricted terms. They bave further 
resolved to give pfarrers who are inclined to 
receive children to confirmation without bap- 
tism the right todo so, They argued that 
baptism is of very little account ; bat, if Ortho- 
dox pfarrers wish to retain it, as a condition of 
confirmation, they are free to do so. 


....The Rev. George R. Jackson and some 
other colored Baptists of Georgia propose to es- 
tablish a pew denomination, with Baptist prin- 
ciples and the Methodist system. It is to be 
called the ‘‘ African Baptist Missionary Epis- 
copal Church.” The founder of the new 
Church says independency may do very well 
for white Baptists; but among colored Baptists 
it leads to divisions and fightings, from which 
Episcopal Methodism is free. It is proposed 
to have bishops and presiding elders; an itin- 
erancy, the limit being two years. The third 
principle reads: ‘‘ ‘here shall be bishops, and 
they sball be esteemed the bead.’’ 


....Tbe Russian journal, the Vostok (the 
Orient), says there has been in Jerusalem an 
election of Greek-Eastern Patriarch in place 
of the Blissful Patriarch of Jerusalem, Hiero- 
thy II, deceased. In August the bishops and 
Archimandrites selected twelve candidates. 
The list was sent to the Sultan of Turkey, who 
approved five candidates, leaving to the Holy 
Synod to decide who was the worthiest. Archi- 
mandrite Photy, secretary of the late Patriarch, 
has been accordingly selected. He is quite a 
young man, being only thirty-two years old. 


...- The thirteenth annual assembly of the 
Free Church of Italy has been held in Flor- 
ence, thirty-four deputies, representing thirty 
churches, being present. The chief feature 
of the assembly was consideration of the fin- 
ancial interests, which are not in a favorable 
condition. Little help has been received from 
America and retrenchment was the order of 











the day. Hereafter, to save expense, the as 
sembly is to meet triennially, instead of an- 
nually. 








Missions, 


In Ongole, India, thecenter of an important 
missionary work among the Telugus by the 
missionaries of the American Baptist Union, 
has been witnessed in recent years scenes eng: 
gesting the work of Pentecost. There have 
been wonderful accessions avd bundzeds 
and thousands bave been gathered into 
tbe Church. One of these scenes of re- 
cent occurrence is described by the Rev. 
George N. Thomssen, in the Baptist Missionary 
Magazine. Preachers, teachers, helpers, Bible- 
women, and converts came into Ongole from 
all parts of the district, some traveling over s 
hundred miles. Many came on foot, some in 
carts, and some on ponies. They came singly 
aud they came in families, mothers bringing 
their babes. A small amount of batta was 
dealt out, to enable the comers to pay for their 
board. On Sunday there were preaching serv- 
ices and the large chapel] was overcrowded. 
Valpulla Jobann preached the sermov from 
the text ‘‘She hath done .what she could.”’ 
After the sermon the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered. Inthe afternoon came the most 
interesting part of the services, the examina- 
tion of candidates and baptism. The 
examination, conducted by natives, under 
the oversight of the missionaries, was severe 
and searching and protracted. Four hours was 
spent in this work, and the result was the 
acceptance of nivety persone, including severa) 
children. The people gathered around the 
baptismal pool about sunset, and the candi- 
dates were baptized, part of them by their 
native pastors and part by missionaries. On 
Monday these converts received the com- 
tmupion, and the church assembled to settle 
some difficulties aud dissensions which bad 
arisen. Reports were received from teachers 
preachers, and belpers, and clothes were given 
them. The mission gives them $2 worth of 
clothes yearly, and from $4 to $12 for their ex- 
penses. The rest of their living comes from 
the converts. They asked this year only one 
rupee more ; but they were told that to give it 
totbem would embarrass the mission (reas- 
ury. They thereupon cheerfully accepted the 
decision, aud said they would rather go cold 
and hungry than overdraw thetreasury. In 
the way of discipline, nearly 300 persons were 
excluded from the church. Of these 200 were 
excluded for making or participating in child 
marriages : 

“It is a Hindu custom to marry children at 
an early age and to the Cuhristiau parents 
comes the temptation to dogs iney were wont 
to do when they were heathens. Forwerly 
members were only suspended for adbe1ng 
to this heathen custom ; but the practice was 
growing, and the missionaries felt they must 
use severe measures in order to put a stop 
ouce for all to this evil practice. Nearly one 
bundred members were excluded for playing 
before the idols. This had been their former 
occupation and the temptation is very strong 
to listen to the persuasions of friends and to 
fear the tbreats of the Brahmans; besides, 
they derive tempora! benefits from the play, 
which they lose when they become Christians. 
Although it may seem that three hurdred isa 
large number to exclude; yet, if we take into 
consideration that these three hundred are 
out of acburch of more than twenty thousand, 
and these scattered through more than one 
thousand villages, and many of them being 
visited by native preachers only once a 
month, it is not surprising tbat only so few 
fallinto the Tempter’s snare? Besides, it is 
believed that four-fifths of those excluded 
will come back repentant inside of a year, and 
this disciplinary act wil] make them firmer in 
their faith.’ 

...-The progress in self-help in the Niger 
Mission of the Church Missionary Society is 
very encouraging. It is not long since Nembe 
(in the Niger Delta), tbe capital of Brass, was 
occupied; yet, when Archdeacon Crowth- 
er visited it, recently, he preached to 693 in the 
morning and 404 in the afternoon. In the 
morning he proposed to the people to make 
an effort to raise funds fora church, showed 
them plavs, and spoke of the probable cost. 
The chiefs then asked leave to retire for con- 
sultation. Allthe men went out with them. 
They sent in once to know the cost of achurch 
to accommodate 900 and whether they should 
expect any belp from England. The answer 
was tbat the church would cost $4,000 and 
that no help would be afforded from England. 
When the men returned, subscriptions be- 
gan to come in, and soon no less 
than $2,000 was promised, men rising fre- 
quently to add to their subscriptions. Three 
of the native carpenters have made a fine pul- 
pit forthe new church. Chief Spiff, ove of 
-the earliest converts at Brass, is dead. His 
reverence for the Sabbath was so great that he 
refused on one occasion to appear at the 
landing on that day to receive a package 
brought bim by steamer, and it was carried 
He wrote to the company that be 
*¢ would rather suffer the loss of everything 
ckage on the Lord’s 
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Music, 


It befitted Steinway Hall to assume a 
thoroughly gala look upon Tuesday evening 
of last week, when Mme. Christine Nilsson re- 
appeared before the New York public, after an 
absence of some nine years. Swedish and 
Awerican colors completely bid the wall iu 
the rear of the stage, which, with its lavish 
garniture of palms and vines surrounding the 
floral arch through which the performers 
made their entrances, resembled a theatrical 
garden scene. The audience was enormous. 
It swelled into and around every nook and 
angle of the hall, and was, besides, one ex- 
ceptionally distinguished. Wherever the eye 
turned, it recognized men and women eminent 
in art, science, finance, literature, or the world 
of wealth end fashion; and when, roused to 
enthusiasm by certain fucidents of the even- 
ing, the house rose to give a yet other 
recall, the scene was brilliaut and exciting. 
At half past eight the Mendelssolin Quintet 
Club made their way to the front of the stage, 
and played a movement from their favorite 
composer’s Quintet in B flat, Opus 87, artist- 
ically enough to beguile the impatience of 
their hearers and be rewarded with very 
hearty applause. The appearance of Siguor 
Del Puente, whose song by Mattei, ‘‘ Non é 
Ver,’’ came next, was signal for amuch greater 
demonstration. Probably no singer of the 
sterner sex is to-day so sure of, 80 en rapport 
with a New York audience as this delightful 
baritone. Nor has his’ beautiful voice—true, 
rich, vibrant, and puye—ever been in such per- 
fect condition as during this Winter, thanks 
to rest and less incessant use. He was re- 
called twice at the conclusion of bis first song, 
and gave as an encore another, ‘Io t’ 
Amero.” A hush of expectation ensued. 
Then the building rang with the welcome 
given to Mme. Nilsson, as, more matronly and 
imposing, but with all that ‘native grace 
and unaffected loveliness’ which enchanted 
us years ago, when sbe left us, the great singer 
emerged from beneath the arch, to receive 
an ovation which seemed to overcome as well 
as thrill her. The house rose to receive her, and 
in another instant there seemed scarcely a spot 
upon which she might put ber foot without 
stepping upon bouquets of violets, jasmines, 
and roses. Rarely charming was she as the 
ceptial figure of the picture, while she stood 
to return the greetivg given her; her tall, 
elegant igure, in the suggestive black robe, 
her clear-cut, wobile face, and the abundant 
wealth of golden bair framing her broad brow 
and grave, uray eyes. But,if Mme. Nilsson 
was immediately discovered to have returned 
more altcactive physicaily thau she had ever 
been, she had not sung ‘ Angels, Ever Bright 
avu Fair’ half through before it was evident 
that her maguificent voice has gained every- 
thing since we Just beard it, lost nothing. 
Sue controls to-day a far richer and moe 
soucrous volume of toue ban in foimer years, 
into Whiel she iviuses More dramatic ur syu- 
pathetic feeling than she then accustomed us 
to expect, aud which she sw#ys aud gyverns 
as ouly Nilsson cau do. here is the old-time 
spontaneous facility, the sawe irresistibie 
briliiancy in passages Calling fur rapid execu- 
tiou, the sawe dazzliug iuns, limpid trills, 
exquisiie porlumentv, and astonishiug diminu- 
sndos anu crescendos on @ siugle nute. If a 
Datural question of comparison arises, it may 
be said tbat Mme. Patti’s voice is golden ; 
Nilsson’s is crystalline with the gold shining 
out through the crystal. ‘here was but ove 
Pacti; there is but ove Nilssun. Mme Patti, 
witu @ voice naturally more sympathetic, is 
unable to iufuse emoiion into it to 
auy considerable deyree; Mme. Nilsson 
succeeds, through ber intellect, ber imagin 
ation, and her feeliug, in supplying a sboricom- 
Ing in tbe natural character of her wonverful 
voice. But that she is still the unrivaled 
queen of the dramatic in vocal music was 
made plain by her singlug of :he Jewel aria 
from ‘** Faust.”’ As migut be expected, this 
was the climax of the night. No other woman 
In the world, probably, ca: sosingit. Ever the 
ideal Murg ue: ite, the perfection with which such 
a phrase * E la tighad’un re’’ is something not 
to be desciibed by adjectives. She was nine 
times recalled after this, and sang, with a 
courlésy really unnecessary, three times in 
consequence, while the wilderness of flowers 
was piled by the ushers in an impassable 
barrier before the footlights. No less exqui- 
site was the duet “La ci darem,” in which 
Bignor Del Puente, who has always been 8 
capital Don Giovunni, assisted. The concert, 80 
far ashe andthe starof the night were con- 
cerned, was distinguished by an unusual 
amount of dramatic action, which for sundry 
circumstances was vot inappropriate. Of the 
rest of the company which Mr. Abbey has 
associated with Mme. Nilsson we can only state 
that Miss Glenn has a rich and cold 
contralto yoice, and that Mr. Bjorkesten 
is a ernde and unjnteresting young tenor, 
who sang his songs snd arias in sufficient 
time and tune. The Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club play exceedingly well and their accom- 
paniments are particularly good. With the 
exception Of Signor Del Puente, however, litsle 
else was thonght of save Mme. Nilsson. A 
single matinée concert was announced for Sat- 
urday, which over, the great singer's Western 
tour begins. She will be heard here a few 
times more in the Spring. The rumor that she 
intends to remain with her devoted public this 
side of the Atlantic, for a term of years, lacks 
confirming and contains, we fear, too pleasant a 
thought to be true. 








Bews of the aWeek, 


DOMESTIC. 


Ow Sunday, the 3d inst., the new penal 
code of New York was enforced. The police 
prevented the sale of all articles not excepted 
by the statute, and the performance of servile 
labor, which was not the work of necessity or 
charity. Over one hundred persons were 
brought before the police justices of New York 
and Brooklyn, but nearly all were discharged. 
The law was generally criticised by the press 
and pulpit as interfering with the personal 





liberty of the citizens. 


-.--Frank Frayne, the actor, who accident- 
ally shot Annie Von Behren, ina variety per- 
formance at Cincinnati, was on Saturday ac- 
quitted of the charge of manslaughter. He 
then accompanied the remains of the actress to 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


... The Congressional Committee appointed 
to investigate the causes of the decline of 
American shipping have prepared a Dill, 
which will be presented when the question of 
free ships is brought up for consideration. 


--»eMr, Cleveland, governor-elect of New 
York, has declined the escort offered for his 
inauguration. He desires the occasion to be 
marked by as little ceremony as possible. 


---eFrom the report of the General Superin- 
tendent of the Life-Saving Service it appears 
that during the year only twelve lives were 
lost, out of 2,268 which were endangered. 


--The receipts at Castle Garden from the 
immigration personal tax amounted to $46,421 
for the three months a the passage of 
the law. 


...-Anm unsuccessful attempt was recently 
made to launch the United States monitor 
“Puritan,” which has not been floated since 
1876, 


...» An investigation of the alleged frauds of 
the Virginia election has been begun at Rich- 
mond by the United States District Attorney. 


--The hearing in the case of Dickson, the 
foreman of the Star-Route jury, was begun on 
Tuesday, the 5th inst. 


.-It is believed that the Minnesota Legic- 
lature will re-elect Mr. Windom to the Senate 
of the United States. 

.--.The sole remaining descendant of Uncas, 
the Mohegan sachem, was buried last week at 
Yantic, Conn. 

eeeeClaims to the amount of $388,60.93 have 
been allowed by the Garfield Board of Audit. 


soos The disagreements of the railroads in the 
Northwest have not yet been settled. 


.... Human remains have been found on the 
site of the old New York Post-office. 


.-It is reported that Rear-Admiral Wyman 
has been stricken with paralysis. 


FOREIGN. 

-+-eThe House of Commons finished the 
business of the session on the night of Dec. Ist, 
and on Dec, 2nd the Queen prorogued Parlia- 
ment till Feb. 15th. Mr. Trevelyan, Chief- 
Secretary for Ireland, announced previously 
that the number of agrarian crimes in Ireland 
for the month of November was less than 100, 
which had not happened in any month for 28 
years. He also said that the government had 
been disappointed at the slow progress of 
the business of the land courts, but asserted 
that measures would be taken against the 
block of cases. Mr. Gladstone has refused to 
grant Mr. Parnell’s request for facilities to dis- 
cuss the administration of the Land Act. 


----Arabi Bey was tried on Sunday, the 34 
inst. He pleaded guilty to the charges and was 
sentenced to death. The Khédive, however, 
subsequently commuted the sentence to exile 
for life. The total cost of the war in Egypt, as 
announced by Mr. Gladstone, is estimated at 
£3,500,000, including £1,000,000 for the ex- 
penses of the Indian contingent, 


++eeThe French Government claims a pro- 
tectorate power over Madagascar, but the Mad- 
agascar- envoys at Paris do not recognize the 
claim. A man-of-war will probably be sent 
out to maintain the position of the French 
Government. 


.-.-Forty six students have been expelled 
from the 8t, Petersburg University, for inciting 
the late disturbances there. 


.. The recently published German ordinance 
forbids the importation from America of pigs, 
pork, bacon, and sausages of all kinds. 








AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, Colds 
Hoarseness, and other affections of the Thro: 
and Lungs prevail. Madame Zadoc Porter's 
Carative Balsam is @ valuable remiedy. No 


family shou.1 be without a bottle in the 
house.~ It is only 25 cente and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 
above complaints. It is for sale by all Drug- 





The Government Chemist Analyzes two 
of the Leading Baking Powders and 
what he finds them made of. 


I have examined samples of “ Cleveland’s 
Superior Baking Powder.” and * Royal Baking 
Powder,”’ purchased by myself in this city, 
and I find they contain: 


‘4 Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder.’ 


Cream of Tartar, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Flour. 
Available carbonic acid gas 12 $1 per cent, 
of Powe to 118.2 cubic incbes of gas per on. 
of Powder. 





66 ‘Royal Baking Powder.” 


Cream Tartar, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Tartaric Acid, 
Starch. 
Available carbonic acid gas 12.40 per cent., 
of Pode to 116.2 cubic inches of gas per oz. 
Powder. 
Ammonia gas 0.43 per cent., Rt roan to 
10.4 eubie inches per vz. of Powder. 
Notz.—The Tartaric Acid was, doubtless, 








introduced as free acid, but subsequently com- 
bined with ammonia and exists in the Powder 
as a Tartrate of Ammonia. 
E. G. Lov, Ps.D. 
New York, Jan. 17th, 1881. 





The above shows conclusively that ‘‘ Cleve 
land’s Superior ’’ is strictly pure Cream of Tar- 
tar Baking Powder. It has also been analyzed 
by Professor Johnson, of Yale College; Dr 
Genth, of the University of Pennsylvania : 
Prosident Morton, of the Stevens Institute : 

Wo. M. Habirshaw, F.C.S8., Analyst for the 
Chemical Trade of New York ; ; and other emi- 
nent chemiste, ali of whom pronounce ft abso- 
lutely pure gnd healthful.—Hall’s Journal of 
Health for April, 1882. 
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SURA gHEUMATISM, 
CURA. NEURALGIA, 


and for diseases arising oom os an impure pees | of the 
blood. An TL. Nas malaria 
Prices, 50c. and $1. Can be sent by mail. Ask your 
druggist for 


it, 
R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprietors, 
184 Greenwich st.. N. X. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS. 


THE HELIOTYPE is a photo-mechanical print, tn 
which the precision and absolute fidelity of photog. 
raphy is combined with the permanent qualities of 
ordinary printing. Nearly 400 choice and selected 
engravings, worth from ten to fifty dollars each, have 
been copied by this process, their most delicate lines 
and finest shadings being preserved with unerring 
exactness. They are printed on heavy beveled plate 
paper, such as is used for the best engravings, each 
one being 19x24 Inches in size or equally adapted 
for framing or portfolio. The works of the best en- 
gravers have thus been duplicated and the most celes 
brated and fascinating pictures of Raphael, Correggio, 
Landseer, and all the most celebrated artista of 
ancient and modern times, and these exquisitely deli- 
cate masterpieces are sold for fifty cents each; extra 
large sizes, $1. 
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NOTICES. 

G2" All commapications for the Editorial, Literary 
Rews, and Miscellaneous Coiumna of this journal 
shonid be adcreseed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&@ All communications for the Commercial De. 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
Communications from subseribers and advertisers 
THe inpDePEeXpeNT, Box 2787. 

t?” Remittances should be made payable to Tae 
InDErexpEnr. 

ft” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever ts intended for insertion 


must be authenticated by the name and address ot - 


the writer; not necessartiy or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

82 We 4o not hold ourselves responsible for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t#”" Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
sripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in thas 
oase, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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HAVE THEY DECLINED? 


OnE of our contemporaries bas thought 
it worth his while to notice as a singular 
omission that Professor Fisher, in diseussing 
the decline of clerical authority, did not 
name the decline of the ministry itself as an 
important element in the problem. The 
Professor is able to take care of himself; 
but it oceurs to us, asa remark we make on 
our own account) that a doubt on his part 
of the alleged fact may have had something 
to do with the omission. 

Yet our Boston contemporary is clear as 
to the fact. He asserts that it is well known, 
a matter of notoriety, and seems to believe 
that Professor Fisher’s implications, if not 
his direct assertions, bear him out in com- 
paring the present with a not very remote 
past when the ministers were first and fore- 
most, gentlemen in their own right and 
gentlemen by descent, as sons of rich and 
aristocratic sires. 

Professor Fisher understands himself too 
well to confuse the subject in this way; but 
we should like to know when or where it 
was that the clergy would respond to this 
description of them. Wedo not raise the 
question whether they would or would not 
be better for such an origin; we only plead 
ignorauce that there ever was such a period. 
Bo far as we know, the ministry as a whole 
has in all lands and all ages been recruited 
from the people, and @s for that -favored 
section of the globe which is so narrow in 

its boundaries and so great in its estimate 
of considerations like these, as for New 
England, instead of the ministers there hav- 
ing been the sons of gentlemen and aristo- 
crats, they have been their fathers and 
stand at the beginning, rather than the end 
of the pedigree, very much where equally 





successful ministers stand now in all the 
communities where they exercise their 
ministry. If our Boston contemporaty 
will trace the gentle pedigrees he holds in 
such esteem, be will run the most and per 
haps the best of them into the origionl 
nobility of some country minister, with his 
acres around him and a race of farmers 
back of him. If he will push his observa- 
tions a little further, he will find that the 
ennobling process is still going op, and that 
the ordained yeomanry who appear to him 
like decayed types, though not the sons of 
gentlemen nor of money-kings, are fathers 
of both. We can count by the score all 
through the country ministerial families 
who live in the full enjoyment of this kind 
of honorable social nobility, and whose sons 
now living have it in their power to per- 
petuate a race as distinguished as any in 
the land, 

Professor Fisher does not intimate that 
there has been such a decline. His argu- 
ment addresses another point. Its scope 
is that clerical authority is vot of the es- 
sence of Christianity; that the Church got 
on for two continuous centuries withont 
it; that it may be lost without injury, and 
possibly with gain, both to the life of the 
Church and to the ministry. Unfortun- 
ately, the imposing display of wordly cler- 
ical authority is the only indication of 
power and influence which commands the 
notice of a certain class of observers. 
They look with scorn on the whole class 
of country mioisters. For therest, their 
complaint sifts down to this, and nothing 
more: that they are not all up to thehigh 
level of the very few exceptional geniuses 
who, in the pulpit, fulminate over the land 
and tower above all other men, in whatever 
station or profession. 

There is a small cynicism in such judg- 
ments which implies both a limited range 
and a poor quality of mental stuff to use it. 
It must be a very poor town, indeed, in 
which it is not a really good and great 
thing to be the best and most useful man 
init. Thisis what the country ministers 
in general are conceded to be in their par- 
ishes, They never were more than this; 
until they become less there will be no 
occasion to talk about their decline. 


When Mr. Emerson made his first visit to 
New Haven, some twenty-five years ago, he 
inquired how mavy young men there were 
In the college. On being told sevep or 
eight hundred, be replied: ‘‘ Seven or eight 
hundred! Ob! ab! Well, of all that number 
I dare say about three are worth educating.” 
This is a kind of bitter littleness of which 
Carlyle and Emerson have been conspicu- 
ous examples in our times and from which, 
as it worked out into the temper of the 
world, the ministers have had much to 
suffer. 

As to intellectual caliber, a comparison of 
literary products does not indicate decline. 
When Moses Stuart was elected professor 
at Andover, he purchased his first Hebrew 
grammar and dictionary. That would not 
answer now. Biblical learning has not de- 
clined. Moderp sermons do not read as if 
their preachers were decayed types. As for 
genius, the human race is furnished with 
only a very limited amount of the mystezi- 
ous material from which it springs, and all 
that need be said on that subject Is, that, if 
the pulpit has none to spare, it never had, 
and, besides, is no worse off in that matter 
than the professions which are said to prove 
so attractive. 

The young men now coming into the 
ministry are drawn, as they always have 
been, from the people. The classifica- 
tion of society is stronger than it once 
was, The wealthy class is wealthier; their 
wealth isa more absorbing and command- 
ing consideration with them. It is not 
strange that they do not, as a rule, recruit 
the ministry with their sons. When did 
they? It is not strange that our great col- 
leges are more and more resorted to by rich 
students, and that, as this proportion rises, 
that of their graduates in the ministry 
should decline, It is no stranger that the 
small colleges should furnish the larger 

part of the young ministers than that 
only in these colleges people of moderate 
means should find themselves able to edu- 
cate their eons, 

On the whole, this is the best source from 
which to recruit the ministry. The men 
come from it with uncorrupted brain and 
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conscience, and with adaptability enough 
to become gentlemen without being fops. 
Their work is a quiet one, and, except in 
the brilliant function of the pulpit, is not 
easily measured; but no one can know well 
the men coming inte the ministry and 
those now in it without seeing how little 
occasion there is for all this babble about 
the decline of the ministry, 
 — 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Present ARTHUR’s message, read in 


4 the light of the events of October, affords 


gratifying evidence of the amenability of 
our National Administration to emphatic 
expressions of public opinion. The message 
is a long document, entering into details 
respecting our foreign relations, which 
continue in unbroken peace; the condition 
of our military and naval service; the 
Treasury; the tariff and the taxes for inter- 
nal revenue; the state of the postal ser- 
vice; and, last, but not least, of the civil 
service. As the message only comes to us 
at the hour of going to press, we can only 
notice cursorily some of its most prominent 
features. " 

1. The President points to the enormous 
excess of revenue of $145,500,000 for the 
past year, and declares that itis very de- 
sirable that this income be curtailed by 
judicious reductions, both in internal rev- 
enue taxes and in the tariff. An overflow- 
ing Treasury, he wall says, tempts to ex- 
travagance, and, as the people have long 
been bearing heavy burdens, there is no rea- 
son why relief should not come at once. He 
recommends the abolition of all interval 
taxes, save those on spirits. This would 
be attended by the dismissal of 1,500 or 
2.000 persons and a lessening of the ex- 
penses of collection by two and a half mil- 
lions, He does not think a total abolition 
would be wise or safe. There are in- 
equalities and unjust discriminations in 
the- tariff system which require adjust- 
ment, aod we believe that President Ar- 
thur’s suggestions, except his proposal to 
abolish the tobacco tax, will meet the ap- 
proval of our wisest statesmen and polit- 
ical economists. 

2. It appears that of the appropriations 
for river and harbor improvements only 
$6,000,000 out of $23,791,000 avuilable 
moneys has been paid out, and the Presi- 
dent suggests that it may not be neces- 
sary to make further appropriations at 
this session. But what is especially valu- 
able in this part of bis message is his rec- 
ommendation that hereafter independent 
schemes of improvement should be pro- 
vided for in separate bills. There could be 
under such a rule as this no temptation 
or opportunity for corrupt bargains and 
trades, such as disfigured the last River and 
Harbor Bill. Either this suggestion should 
be adopted or the alternative of a constitu- 
tional amendment, giving the Executive 
power to approve portions and disapprove 
other portious of the same bill. This isa 
sound principle and a safeguard of legisla- 
tion and the sooner it becomes a part of 
the Constitution the sooner a prolific source 
of corruption will be cut off. 

8. The President proposes a reduction of 
letter postuge to two cents. Tae INDE- 
PENDENT has been urging such a reduction 
Lo one cent for years, and, as the revenues 
of the Postal Department now exceed the 
expenses, no objection can be made by the 
most rigid economist to the reduction pro- 
posed. is 

4. President Arthur’s position on the 
permanency of our Civil Service is wise and 
strong. He urges the passage of the bill 
before the Senate, as a great relief, and 
goes so far as to suggest that some changes 
in the Constitution may be necessary, re- 
stricting the power of the President over 
appointments. We thank him for these 
strong words, though we doubt the delicacy 
of his contrast between the number of re- 
movals under President Garfield and those 
made by President Hayes and by himself. 

5. Connected with this subject is that 
of political assessments. The President 
refers to his announcement last July that 
officers of the Government would be at 
liberty to act their own pleasure as to po- 
litical contributions without fear of having 
their tenure of office affected thereby.- He 
now suggests that the collection of assess- 
ments on officials be prohibited by law. 
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Whether that would add apytbing to the 





present law forbidding that they be solicited 
is not clear; but it is evident that the Presi- 
dent opposes their exaction. 

The Message will deservedly attract 
attention and general approval. It smells 
of the November elections. 


THE PROPHECIES OF THE SOUL. 


Tue venerable Thurlow Weed, who re- 
cently died at thead vanced age of eighty-five 
years, is said in the later years of bis life 
to have taken a strong interest in strictly 
religious questions. He had spent some 
forty years as a journalist and political 
manager, and when old age and increased 
infirmities compelled him to withdraw from 
these fields of mental activity, questions of 
a much higher order and of much greater 
importance arrested and interested his 
atteption, as they bad not done in earlier 
years. Not long before his final illness he 
said toa friend, with whom he was con. 
versing, in regard to the great problem of a 
future life: . 

‘*I cannot believe and cannot be brought 
to believe that the purpose of our creation 
is falfilled by our short existence here. To 
me the existence of another world is a 
necessary supplement of this, to adjust its 
inequalities and imbue it with moral sig- 
nificance.” 

There is a passage in Jay’s ‘‘ Evening Ex. 
ercises” for November 26th which we desire 
to putin connection with this remark of 
Mr. Weed. Referring to the spiritual satis- 
factions afforded by the religion of Christ 
and contrasting them with the insufficiency 
and emptiness of all worldly good to meet 
the wants of the soul, the sainted writer 
proceeded to say: 

‘* Here we behold the excellency of the 
soul. It is the prerogative of man only to 
be capable of such sublime satisfaction. 
But he was made forit, and his destina- 
tion explains the enigma he now presents. 
Detached from this prospect, bis greatness 
would be inexplicable. He would seem a 
vessel freighted at an incalculable expense 
for an important enterprise, and, as if de- 
signed to sai] an immense voyage, Only to 
cruise a few leagues and afew days, and 
then founder and be Jost. Other creatures 
havea good suited to their nature, and 
they partake of it and look no further and 
are satisfied. Is man satisfied? He has 
faculties which carry him beyond the 
limits of bis condition. He has an imagin- 
ation which nothing can realize. He feels 
desires and expeciatious which notbing 
fulfills. He is struck with novelty and 
pleased with diversions; but those aftera 
while lose their charm, and by the time he 
has reached sixty or seventy he seems to 
bave run his round, and feels the ennui 
irksome and intolerable, unless he is ani- 
mated by the spirit of our text. This 
would explain and relieve and enliven all, 
by showing him that the present is only 
the threshold of existence; that he is now 
only in the state of instruction and disci- 
pline; that nothing is designed to detain 
him here and that this is only a passage 
tothe home of his heart and bis portion 
forever.” 

We suggest to our readers a second and 
even athird reading of this passage. We 
have reproduced it that they may read it. 
It will bear reading a great mavy times. 

The simple truth is that the reason of 
man clamors with an irrepressible instinct 
for a future life as the supplement and com- 
plement of this transient, and, in itsels 
considered, insufficient scene. The souj 
is so organized that to believe in the doc- 
trine of a personal God is the most natural 
form of faith; and, this doctrine being 
given, then the sou! just as naturally ex- 
pects to survive the wreck which death 
makes of the body. It turns the eyes of 
thought to that which awaits it after death, 
and glows with hope or shudders with 
fear according to the character of which 
itisconscious. The soliloquy of its deep- 
est meditation runs thus: ‘It cannot be 
that this life isthe whole, and that when 
breathing comes to a pause an endless noth- 
ing to me ensues. Why was I made at all, 
if this be all? Why this vast expenditure 
of faculties to dignify an hour, and in 
their final collapse to prove the utter wortb- 
lesspess of that hour? Why these hopes 
and fears, so innate and so irresistible, that 
rush beyond time and find their objects in 
the realm of things immortal? Why do I, 
in my ignorance, speculate about the future, 

if there really is no future? Why does this 
sheer dream force itself upon me as seem- 
ingly the most potent and real of realities, 
if it be alla dream? No, it cannot be that 
this life is all. Another life there must be, 
to fill out, complete, and explain this.” 
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No man’can Keep bimself from thus 
talking to himself and with bimself when 
he thinks deeply. The great future, with 
all its mighty possibilities, will dart. in 
upon him through every avenue of thought 
avd from all points of the horizon. His 
own limitations of present knowledge will 
suggest it as a field yet to be explored. 
The grade of his faculties, as compared 
with those of the brute, demand it. His 
hopes and fears fasten upon it and hold it 
with a grasp that nothing can relax. As 
time and age wither his body and enfeeble 
bis interest in earthly things, the voices of 
immortality are constautly whispering in 
his ear.. When the final hour comes, if 
reason survives, the future—the great and 
mysterous fature, into which he is abouf to 
enter—is the one reality that fills avd ab- 
sorbs his soul, giving hima clear and serene 
sky beneath which to draw his last breath, 
or haunting his closing hours with mem- 
ories that portend evil and awaken fear. 

It is very true that the Gospel of the Son 
of God brings life and immortality to light; 
pot, however, in the sense of originatiog 
the idea of immortality de novo, but rather 
in the sense of enlightening a race that 
already has the idea and cannot and does 
not want to get rid of it, and yet feels the 
intensest anxiety about it. To such a race 
the Gospel says: ‘‘ Fear not; only believe.” 
The greatest, the wisest, the best being 
that ever trod these earthly shores says: 
‘Tam the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Listening faith hears the voice, feels the 
hallowed charm, trusts the guaranty, and 
lies down to the sweet repose of death in 
hope of a better and brighter scene beyond. 
No man ever did a wiser thing than to pay 
to the Son of God the homage of an un- 
questioning faith. 


THE NEW TURKISH PRIME 
MINISTER. 


Tue telegraph informs us that a new 
mioistry has been called into power in Tur. 
key, with Achmet Vefik Pacha as prime 
minister. This is not the first time thathe 
has had that honor, as he was the first to 
have the title when, five years ago next 
month, in a spasm of reform, the office of 
Grand Vizier was abolished, and Vefik was 
called tothe new post which should mark 
the change from the old system of absolut- 
ism to that of a responsible parliamentary 
government. 

Achmet Vefik Pacha is, without excep- 
tion, thémost remarkable man in Turkey. 
He is a man *>out 65 years old, with the 
traditional embonpoint of a Turkish pacha, 
with a remarkably fine head and intelli- 
gent face, which at times is absolutely 
radiant with fun and humor. His home 
is a little red house iv the village of Rou- 
meli Hissar,on the Bosphorus,in which he 
lives with the simplicity of a Spartan; but 
his pride is his garden and library. No 
king was ever more proud of his jewels 
than he of his plants and trees—all raised 
by himself from the seed and including 
varieties from every part of the world. In 
this garden is his fire-proof library, con- 
taining seven or sight thousand choice 
books and manuscripts, in twenty different 
languages, the only valuable private library 
in Constantinople. In the garden in front 
of the library is a terrace, which overlooks 
the Bosphorus at its most beautiful point, 
where on a moonlight Summer’s night you 
are sure to find Achmet Vefik, smoking his 
chibouk and entertaining his visitors. It 
matters little in what language you address 
him. He understands them all. Start any 
subject you like, and he will astonish you 
by iis familiarity with it. We have known 
him to discourse an hour one night on the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, in a style 
worthy of Professor Park, in reply to a 
German infidel, who had spoken of in- 
spiration as an absurdity. 

He is always enthusiastic when he speaks 
of the Turks, their language and their his- 
tory, although no one knows and regrets 
more than he the faults and blunders of 
the last twenty years; and no one has done 
so much as he to break down the barriers of 
ignorance and improve the system of edu- 
cation. He has probably spent more time 
and money in preparing school-books 
than all the other- Turks in Constantinople 
combined. A thorough patriot, he is al- 
Ways ready to defend his country -in the 
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weakness, and in the councils of the nation 
speaks with a boldness which often fills 
his hearers with consternation. For in- 
stance, he wascalled six years ago to attend 
a grand.council of the dignitaries of the 
empire. He was asked by the president 
what he thought of the situation; what 
was the first thing to be done. He replied, 
deliberately: ‘‘In my opinion, if we 
would save the state, the first thing to be 
dove is to hang half the members of this 
council.” 

Naturally, be is not a popular man with 
the official class. He is not only too out- 
spoken, but too honest. Although he has 
held some of the highest offices, no one 
ever accused him of stealing or taking 
bribes. Although he is a poor man, his 
neighbors all know that he always pays his 
debis and is almost the only man who 
never keeps his grocer and his butcher 
waiting for their dues, 

He declares himself a good Mussulman; 
but bis definition of the faith of Islam is 
one that would include a good many who 
never thought of calling themselves Mus- 
sulmans. ‘‘ Whoever believes that there is 
one God, to whom all men are responsible 
for their actions, that man,” he says, ‘“‘isa 
good Mussulman.” 

He has but one wife and the family life 
in his beuse, except as it naturally follows 
the external customs of the country, is 
more like that of New England than like 
what we imagine to be the family life of 
the Turks. All English and American 
ladies who visit them are charmed with its 
simplicity and sincerity. 

He was once appointed minister of indi- 
rect taxes, and wished to purify the cus- 
tom-house at Constantinople, which was 
notoriously corrupt. He sent for the great- 
est thief there, a high official, and told bim 
that he had special confidence in him and 
wished his aid iu selecting good men from 
the present employés. He begged him to 
give him a list of those who could be 
trusted. Of course, the man gave him a 
list of all his own confederates, but was 
astonished the next day to find himself and 
al] his friends turned out-in disgrace. 

The chief fault of Achmet Vefik Pasha 
as an Official is that he bas not a very bigh 
opinion of the ability or honesty of many 
of his associates iu office and is not inclined 
to conciliate them. They look upon him 
as arbitrary and unpractical and do not en- 
joy bis freedom of speech. 

His renewed appoiotment is very signifi- 
cant, not Only as a tribute to his ability and 
integrity, but from the fact that he is 
thoroughly pro-English. He has been the 
most intimate friend in Constantinople of 
Mr. Layard, the British ambassador, and 
his successor, Lord Dufferin. This would 
seem to prove that the Sultan is still wise 
enough to see that England continues to be 
the most sincere and honest friend of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

DS ee ——ee 
THE AUTHORS OF THE SACRED 
SCRIPTURES. 


Tue Holy Spirit of God and the divine 
providence which have given us the Sacred 
Scriptures are not to be rudely questioned. 
They have given us what we have, and we 
are to be satisfied with it. They have not 
gratified all our curiosity; but they have 
given us enough not merely to save our 
souls, but abundantly to minister to all our 
spiritual wants, The questions, however, of 
curiosity, such as relate to the outer envelope 
of the revelation, what is personal and 
transitory as contrasted with the divine 
and the eternal, all, in short, that what is 
called the Lower or the Higher Criticism 
concerns itself with, these are left to usthat 
we may study as mutters of interest and 
importance, but not as belonging to the 
essence of the faith. 

Among these questions none is of more 
interest than that of the authorship of 
those books to which the writers have not 
affixed their names, and whose authors are 
wholly unknown to us or are given to us 
only by uncertain Jewish tradition. We 
may be sure that, if the Holy Spirit. had 
thought the human medium through which 
He spoke of importance, He would not 
have left us utterly in the dark as to who 
wrote Genesis, or Ruth, or Chronicles, or 
the Psalms, or Hebrews. These-are not 
questions of faith, but questions for the 
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ship of the books of the Ojd Testament, 
and just now especially of the Pentateuch, 
are opposed by two arguments—one from 
tradition and the other from the New 
Testament—in. order to arrest biblical criti- 
cism on the threshold of its work. In both 
these cases it isa singular fact that up till 
the close of the seventeenth century there 
was as great a consensus as to the Davidic 
authorship of the Psalms as to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. Thus the 
Mishna represents Moses as having com- 
mitted to writing the Pentateuch and Job: 
David as having committed to writing the 
Psalter, with the aid of the ten ancients— 
Adam, Melchisedek, Abraham, Moses, 
Heman, Jeduthun, Asaph, and the three 
sons of Korah. Josephusis as decided in 
ascribing the Psalms to David asthe Law to 
Moses. The Christian Fathers are as 
geverally agreed to the Davidic authorship 
of the Psalms as they were as to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch; the view 
very generally presented among them being 
that these writings had both been burned at 
the destruction of Jerusalem and were re- 
stored by Ezra, under divine inspiration, 


The New Testament cites the Pentateuch 
under the name of Moses, and also the 
Psalms under the name of David. It was 
claimed in the seventeenth century that 
the authority of the New Testament as- 
cribed the Pentateuch to Moses and the 
Psalms to David. Itis now conceded by 
the most ultra conservatives that David 
cannot be the author of the entire Psalter, 
and yet it is still urged against the critics 
that Moses must be the author of the entire 
Pentateuch. The inconsistency of. this 
position we will show by presenting an 
argumentof ove of the most distinguished 
Paritan divines of the seventeenth century 
and of the Westminster Assembly for the 
Davidic authorship of the Psalter. In his 
comment on Hebrews iv, 7, ‘“‘Again he 
limiteth a certuin day, saying in David,” he 
says: ‘ 

‘*From the mention of David in refer 
ence to the Psalm, we may probably con- 
clude that David was the penman of the 
whole Book of Psalms, especially from the 
phrase ‘David himself saith in the Book 
of Psalms’ (Luke ;xx, 42). Some excep- 
tions are made against this conclusion, but 
such as may readily be answered. 

** Objection 1.—Sundry psalms have not 
the title of David prefixed before them; 
they have no title at all as the first, second, 
and others, Ans.—If they have vo title 
why should they not be ascribed to David, 
rather than to any other, considering that 
the Book of Psaims is indefinitely attrib- 
uted to him (as we heard out of the fore- 
mentioned place, Luke xx, 42), which is 
the title prefixed before all the Psalms, as 
comprising them all under it. Besides, 
such testimonies as are taken out of 
Psalms that have no title are applied to 
David, as Actsiv, 25, and this testimony 
that is here taken out of Psalm xcv, 7. 

“* Objection 2.—Some titles are ascribed to 
other authors: as Psalms |xxii, cxxvii to 
Solomon. Ans.—The Hebrew servile 
lamed is variously taken and translated; 
as sometimes, of Psalm iii, 1, ‘A Psalm of 
David.’ Thea it signifieth the author: Thus 
it is used in most titles, especially when 
they are applied to David. Other time 
this is translated for, as Psalm Ixxij, 1 
and cxxvii. In these it implieth that the 
Psalm was penned for Solomon’s use or for 
his instruction. It may also be thus trans- 
lated, concerning Solomon, That the Ixxii 
Psalm was penved by David is evident by 
the close thereof, in these words: ‘The 
prayers of David the son of Jesse are 
ended.’ 

** Objection 3.—Some titles ascribe the 
Psalm to this or that Levite, as Ps. Ixxxviii 
to Heman, Ixxxix to Ethan. Yea, twelve 
Psalms to Asaph and eleven to the sons of 
Korab. Ans.—All these were very skillfal, 
not only in singing, but also in setting tunes 
to Psalm. They were music masters. 
Therefore, David, baving penned the 
Psalms committed them to the foresaid 
Levites, to be fitly tuned. It will not fol- 
low that any of them were enditers of any 
of the Psalms because their name is set in 
the title of some of them. 

‘Objection 4—The xcth Psalm carrieth 
this title: ‘A Prayer of Moses the Man of 


Moses in regard of the substance and gen- 
eral matter of it; but as a Psalm it was 
penned by David, He brought it into that 
form. David, as a prophet, knew that 
Moses bad uttered such a prayerin the 
substance of it; therefore, be prefixeth that 
title before it. 

* Objection 5.—The cxxxviith Psalm doth 
set down the disposition and carriage of 
the Israelites in,the | Babylonigh-Captivity, . 
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Ans,—To grant these to be so, yet. might ,. 
David pen these Psalms; for, by a prophet- 
ical ‘spirit, he might forsee what would 
fall ovt and answerably pen Psalms fit 
thereunto. Moses did the like (Deut. xxix, 
22, etc,, and xxxi, 21, 22, etc.). A man of 
God expressly set down distinct acts of 
Josiah 880 years before trey fell out (I 
Kings xiii, 2). Isaiah did: the like of 
Cyrus, (Is. xliv, 28;.xIv, 1), which was 
about 200 years beforehand.” 

It would be extremely easy to find argu- 
ments from the New Testament for the 
Mosaic authorship of the entire Penta- 
teuch, which seems entirely reasonable to 
conservative men, but which biblical 
scholars, who have looked into the evi: 
dences, may believe to be as unreasonable 
and unreliable as the evidences relied 
upon by our author for the Davidic 
authorship of the Psalter. We appre- 
hend that the next generation of scholazs 
will find that the inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch will not at all be weakened by the 
abandonment of the Mosaic authorship of 
the entire Pentateuch, as we now find that 
the Psalter is no less inspired in the Psalms, 
whose authors are unknown and are un- 
certain, than in those that «re rightly , 
ascribed to David. There are few who 
now hold to the Mosaic authorship of Job, 
or the Solomonic authorship of Ecclesi- 
astes; and yet these writings are more 
studied, better appreciated and admired, and 
more firmly relied upon as divinely in- 
spired than ever they have been before, The 
same course will be taken, it is probable, 
with reference to other books, where tradi- 
tional views are stubbornly maintained, as 
if the life and death of the Christian re- 
ligion depended upon the Auman author- 
ship. Another Puritan divine of the sev- 
enteenth century better understood the 
situation when he said: 

**It is not much material to the Catholick , 
Fuitb that any book was written by this or 
that author, so long as the spirit of God is — 
beleaved to be the author of it; which 
Gregory delivers and explains: ‘For it’ ” 
matters not with what pev the King writes 
his letter, if it be true that he writ it.”’ 





THE SALVATION ARMY IN INDIA. 


A DETACHMENT of the Salvation Army, 
consisting of three men and one. woman, 
Janded in Bombay a few weeks ago, to be- 
gin operations among the Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans. They undertook to work in 
their usual style, and were met at once 
with violent opposition; not, as might 
have been supposed, from the people, but 
from the government officials, who are Eng- 
lish and professedly Christian. The Salva- 
tlonists wanted to parade the streets of 
Bombay with music. They got several 
common ox-carts, such as are used for 
transporting heavy merchandise. These 
they decorated and dubbed ‘‘ war chari- 
ots,” Mounted on these, the Salvation- 
ists, with a few friends, began their mareb. 

According to municipal regulations in 
Bombay, it is necessary for the members of 
any procession desiring to use music to 
get a license from the commissioner of 
police. This license bad been applied for 
and granted; but, at the last moment, un- 
der instructions telegraphed to him by the 
governor of Bombay, the commissioner 
revoked the license. The Salvationists, 
however, paid no attention to this, and 
their cornet-player began to blow as was 
his wont. He was immediately arrested. A 
day or two after, the entire detachment 
was arrested, because, as the police al- 
leged, the procession which they insisted 
on making through a Mohammedan street 
would surely provoke a breach of the 
peace. The religious susceptibilities of 
the Mohammedans are exceedingly tender 
and they would not be able to endure 
the sight of such a display of Chris- 
tian zeal as the Salvation Army con- 
templated. The members of the Army 
were brought into the police court 
and fined. Since then, still persiating in 
marching, as they had a perfect right to do, 
they Lave been arrested again. The venom 
with which the government officials are per- 
secuting them is exciting much indigvation 
in ‘India. Religious processions are ex- 
ceedingly common in Bombay, and music 
is always used in connection with them. 
Professors of different religions never dream 
of interfering with each other, and the pre 
texts of the Bombay police are clearly seen 
to be nothing but the flimsy veil of aristo- — 





out their return from that Captivity. 
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the country, are demanding that the Sal- 
vationists be, ut least, treated fairly and 
allowed the same rights as are enjoyed by 
others. 

A large meeting has been held in Cal- 
cutia to express sympathy with them. It 
was presided over by Mr. Keshub Chunder 
Ben, the head of the Brahmo Somaj, and 
addressed by speakers of the Christian, 
Brahmist, and Hindu faiths. Resolutions 
denouncing the Bombay police were 
adopted and a memorial was sevt to the 
Viceroy. Meantime the Army is holding 
meetings in balls and tents in Bombay, 
which ure largely attended by natives and 
are said to be imprevsive. It is :eported 
that the Mohammedan authorities bave 
promulgated orders, which were read at 
worship on a recent Friday in all the 
mosques in the city, that no Moslem should 
attend the Salvation meetings, on pain of 
excommunication from Isiam. But these 
orders are not heeded, Mohammedans 
mingle freely with the crowds of Hindus 
and others who throng the tent. The use 
of the Town Hall of Bombay, which is con- 
trolled by the goverument, but which is 
freely granted for public gatherings, re. 
ligious und secular, hns been denied to the 
Balvation Army. Opibions may differ as to 
the methods and character of the Aimy; 
but there can be but one as to the pusillan. 
imity of the Bombay Government. 

We have mevtioned that the Calcutta 
meeting of sympathy for the imprisoned 
Salvationists was presided over by Mr. 
Sen. His religious organ and that of the 
Braimo Souwmj is The New Dispensation, 
which has some sh»rp words to say of the 
indifference of the Christians of India to the 
sufferings of their humble coreligionists. 
We quole these buruing words, not wholly 
undeserved : 


“The success which has attended the re- 
cent agitation iv Calcutta in behalf of the 
Sulvatiouists has taught certain lessons 
which the public cauuot lightly pass over. 

“1. So long as Christian missionaries are 
respectnble nnd fashivnable, they are hon- 
ored nod patronized by their brother Chris- 
tinus in India, ‘They are hated and kicked 
80 soon as they give up their respectability 
and mix with the poor, 

9. When Christ’s ambassadors are in 
trouble, educated Hindus give them relief 
and sheller, sympathy and love; and while 
the Chrisiinn press in India reviles and 
persecutcs them, the native press defends 
them bravely 

“8. A Christian Indy in jail excites no 
pity in gnlilunt English hearts; but the 
‘heathen’ are moved to tears, 

‘*4. Let it be written on the pages of 
history that, while two thousand educated 
Hindus hiave courageously stood by Christ 
and his apostles in their hour of trial, pot 
a single influential public Christian meet- 
ing has yet been held in any part of India. 

“*® Re-pectable Roman Catholics, ra- 
tionalicts, and unbelievers a}l combine in 
ridieuling and persecuting Christ’s poor 
apostles 

**§. Those who denounce drinking and 
amoking must be unpopular. 

“7. Christianity is doomed fn India if it 
means respectability.” 


Editorial Notes. 


Tue death, which was not unexpected, of 
the Archbishop of Cantetbury, Archibald 
Campbell Tait. D.D,, D. UC. L., removes the 
highest ecclesiastical dignitary of the Angli- 
can Communton. Dr. Tait was of Scottish 
origin. He laid in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
the foundation of his education, finishing it fp 
Balliol College. He was tutor some time in 
Oxford, where, perhaps, the most notable 
work of bis life was accomplisbed in the cour- 
ageous an! able arguments he opposed to the 
Tractarian movement. He was not, however, 
great as a coptroversialist, preacher, scholar, 
or writer. As Master of Rugby School, as 
Dean of Carlisle, as Bishop of London, and, 
finally, as Archbixhop of Canter oury, succeed- 
fog Arebbishop Longley, in 1868, he distin 
guished bimeelf chiefly as a conscientious 
practical worker. In statesmanlike qualities 
be was far superior to bis predecesscr in archi- 
episcopal dignity. His po-ition during the de- 
bates on the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was one of great delicacy, and, while 
he was not fortunate enough to escape cen- 
sure, his course in the main was prudent and 
satisfactory. He was an Evangelical Church- 
man, with Broad Church tendencies, He be- 
lieved in comprehensiveness and toleration, 
though he had no sympathy for the advacced 
wing of the Anglo-Catholic movement. Bs 
the Ritualists be was often abused; but 
the other parties had little reason to 
complain of his mild, safe, and conciliatory 
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eriticiem where a reasonable compromise 
could prevent it; but {t would be too much to 
say that he ever sacrificed principle for the. 
sake of peace. He wes a man of practical 
piety and sterling character; neither brilliant 

nor erratic; not haughty, but not without 
befitting dignity. He lost his wife in 1878, and 
never wholly recovered from the shock which 

that even! gave him. The rank of the Arch- 
bisbop of Canterbury as “ Primate of all Eng- 
land” is above that of all the temporal peers, 

save those of the blood royal. He is member 
of the Privy Council, is always consulted in 

the affairs of state, and generally delivers the 

epivion of the bishops in the House of Lords 

The Lord Chancellor only, of the Crown’s sub- 
jects, takes precedence of bim. 


SunDAy last was a notable day in New York 
City. Not for years before has so quiet a 
Sabbath been enjoyed, and not for years, we 
fear, shall we see the like again. The Penal 
Code bas re-enacted the Sunday laws aud an 
attempt was made to have them enforced 
The laws forbid all servile work, except of 
técessity and charity; all public sports and 
shows; all exercise of trades and mechanical 
employments; all public selling of wares, ex- 
cept meats, fish, and milk, before 9 a. m., and 
except medicines and surgical appliances. 
These laws sre in general right and wise, 
and the only question should be as to their 
application. The police of this city applied 
them with no great discrimination and with 
much inconsistency, but with general 
vigor. Boot-blacks and rag-pickers were ar- 
rested without mercy. The cigar stores were 
closed and the noisy Sunday paper nul- 
sanee considerably abated. Milkmen were 
arres'edafier pine and the express wagon and 
the public hack wee sent tothe stable. The 
barber shops were shut up and their employés 
had a rare opportunity of going to church. 
The liquor shops were actually closed, all but 
the back door, through which it was easy to 
get admission. This last made the effort very 
much of a farce, and we fear that the silly 
strictures of the enforcement on the one 
hand and its laxityon the other will make it 
impossible to make it a permanent success. 
To fine bootblacks and ragpickers a dollar 
and allow rumshops to sell poisons all day is 
not the way to create a feéling in favor of 
the laws. The laws are good and 
our workiog people need their protection ; 
but such enforcement as that of Sun- 
day may make them odious. It is possible 
to require meat shops to close at nine or ten 
o'clock but it is another thing to stop a be- 
lated miik wagon because the clock bas just 
strack nine. 





A CuHIcaGo correspondent reports to us the 
pleasure with whieh Dr. Seudder has been re- 
ceived in that city. Plymouth Church is one 
of the wealthiest and one of the strongest 
in social position that there are in the 
West; but, for some reason, it has not 
been specially active in what is usually 
termed aggressive Christian work. It has 
bad able pastors, but it seems that the 
eburch bas not made any special advances 
within the last few years; but there is a solid- 
ity about it and a permanency conoected with 
the life of the church which give great hope 
foritsfuture. Dr. Scudder took occasion in 
his first sermon to place bimecif in no equivo- 
cal position on the doctrinal questions of to- 
day. At bis reception it was generally re- 
marked that he was a man whose appearance 
indicated leadership and great strength of 
character. “He has a good jaw and 
will evidently answer the description 
which the Connecticut deacon is said to 
have given of the man their vacant church 
wanted as a pastor. thers had been praying 
that the Lord would send them an ‘ under shep- 
herd, but the deacon interposed; ‘ What this 
church needs, brethren, is a good, strong over 
shepherd.’ That is what Plymouth Church 
evidently has.’’ 


THE same Chicago correspondent refers to an 
“event of no small importance’’ to which the 
Chicago papers give prominence, the discus- 
sion connected with the Installation of the 
Rev. F. E. Ewrich over the West Side Taber- 
pacle Church. The debate in the Council was 
long and at times acrimonious. Mr. Emrich 
bad pursued bis studies largely abroad and 
was more familiar with the German than the 
‘*New England” termivology. Of course, the 
quarrel was over the quedtions of inépiration, 
atonement, and eschatology; and the candi- 
date, while holding generally conservative 
views, was 80 averse to accepting even his 
own views as final, or ary views as final that 
might exaggerate the1ange of inspiration or 
utterly deny all future probation to those 
whose probation might seem inadequate here, 
that a pumber werestrongly opposed to install- 
ing him, Among them were Professor Board 
man, of the Seminary, and Drs. Goodwin and 
Little, while among those defending him were 
Professor Willcox and Dr. Noble. The vote 





8; and we are pleased to see that Dr. Good- 
win bas changed Lis view since the Council, 
after conference with Mr. Emrich, whom he 
now heartily endorses. Dr. Scudder was vot 
at the Council, and is reported as being quite 
indigoant at the character of the questions 
put to the candidate. Our correspondent 
thinks that too much has been made of the 
“schism.” He says: 

* Those, on the one hand, who are deter- 
mined that every candidate for the ministry 
shall put bis words into the old forms are de- 
feated, Onthe other hand, if there are any 
who are trying to carry the denomination into 
a Hberalism which is little short of Universal, 
ism or Unitatianism, they wil] clearly under- 
stand that the great majority of Congregation- 
alists are not of that way.”’ 


THERE is no statute, we understand, under 
which Mr. Morse can be prevented from bring- 
ing out bis passion play in New York. He de- 
clares that he shall do it, unrestrained by all 
the indignant protests of all \he Christian peo- 
ple of the city. There is no law to forbid a 
travesty by exhibition on the stage of the most 
sacred mysteries of the Cbristian religion, and 
this simply because, as in the ancient country 
which had no law against parricide, it was not 
conceived that anybody could be guilty of the 
offense. But Mr. Morse (loes propose to, and 
the lawyers teil us we are powerless. Could 
there be conceived any sbrewder device to 
kindle the somewhat flagging sentiment of 
good people azainst the theater than this pub- 
lie proclamation from the stage of bow utter. 
ly indifferent the theater is to the public sense 
of decency, if it can only pander to the morbid 
tastes of the depraved and gather dollars for 
the mavager? If there is no remedy now, and 
if public indignation ie ineffective, as we pre- 
sume it will be, to prevent some vile fellow, 
more fit for a Judas, from personifying our 
Lord on the boards, then we trust that neces- 
sary legislation will be had to prevent such 
profanation hereafter. There is no reason 
why it should not be done. A general law 
should forbid any exhibition in mockery of 
what is sacred to the religion of any class of 
our citizens. We would have the same law 
forbid a travesty of the Cathulic mass or the 
Jewish passover. 


Frank Frayne, in the ‘‘8i Slocum” play, 
last week, at a Cincinaati theater, undertook, 
by a backward shot aimed by theaid of « 
mirror,*to sboot an apple on the head of Miss 
Vou Behren. He had often performed this 
feat and thought himself certain to bit the 
apple and miss the woman; but this time be 
missed the apple and hit the woman, and shot 
abulletinto herbead and killed her on thespot. 
What was intended to be a brilliant stave 
scene became an awful trazedy, without any di- 
rectly criminal intention on bis part. It takes 
no more dexterity to shoot an apple on the 
head of a woman than it does to shovutap apple 
on the top of a pole; yet the latter sort of 
shooting would be deemed a dull affair on the 
stage. The people would not pay their morey 
to see it. The elementof apparent danger to 
human life, and, consequently, of dare-devil 
hardifhood, must attach to the scene ip order 
to make it attractive and exciting to the 
theatergoing crowd. They must hold their 
breath and look op with a sort of shuddering 
auxlety, or they will not get the worth of 
their money. Ifa man dndertakes to walk on 
a tight rope, it must be certain that he will be 
killed if he happens to make a misstep and 
falls. If he sticks bis bead into the mouth of 
a lion, it is the seeming peril of the thing that 
gives zest tothe feat. Ivis very discreditable 
to those who find amusement in such exhibi- 
tions that peril to humen life should be to 
them any source of pleasure. If they want 
excitement, they had betier try to get itin 
some way that will not impose upon otbers 
the necessity of running such hazards. 
Frayne killed Miss Von Behren in trying to 
please theaudience. Shame on an audience 
that needs such an experiment in order to be 
pleased! The law of the land ought to inter- 
pose with its pensl restraints end forbid all 
exhibitions in theaters snd elsewhere that 
thus endanger buman life. 


Governor Foster, of Ohio, thinks that the 
recent defeat of the Republicans, especially in 
his own state, turned mainly upon three ques- 
tions: Civil Service Reform, temperance, and 
the tariff. Lookirg to the future and caleu- 
lating what can and should be done to repuir 
damages, he expresses himsclf as strongly in 
favor of the Pendleton bill as the proper 
measure to set the Republican party right in 
regard to Civil Service Reform. He thinks 
that the present Congress, being Republican in 
both houses, should pass the bill not only upon 
the merits of the question involved, but asa 
matter of good party policy. He is quite right 
on this point. We hope that the Republican 
members of Congress will have the sagacity to 





see this, and seize the opportunity while they 
have the power to improve it. If Democrats 
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place themselves in opposition to the measure, 
as they are quite likely to do, this will make an 
issue for the Presidential campaign of 1884 that 
would give signal advantages to Republicans 
before the people. As to the temperance ques- 
tion in Ohio, Governor Foster sticks to the 
ground which he held during the election cam- 
paign in that state. He is in favor of vigorous 
legislation for the suppression of the liquor 
tiaffic ; and here, too, he is right. The Repub 
licans of Ohio ought by this time to see that 
they can gain nothing by the attempt to playa 
half-and-half game between the liquor interest, 
on the one side, and the extreme prohibitionista, 
on the other, suiting neither side and losing 
with both. On the tariff question, which Gov- 
ernor Foster would leave for the Democrats to 
handle, calculating and hoping that they would 
here practice their proverbial art at blundering 
and quarrel among themselves, we think him 
to be mistaken. The truth is that the people 
want revenue reform in the reduction of taxes, 
including therein a modification and simplifica- 
tion of our tariff laws ; and it will not be good 
party policy for Republicans to sit still and 
simply hand over this question to the next 
Congress, when the Democrats will be in 
power, at least, in the House of Represent- 
atives. They may not blunder on this subject 
and may do just the right thing. The better 
way is for Republicans to do that right thing 
while they have the power to doit; not simply 
as a matter of party policy, but because it is 
right. 


.-..We cannot publish them all, but we 
have received numerous letters correcting 
Mrs. Robbins’s error in reference to the 
woman preacher whom she heard in an Ando- 
ver pulpit when she wasachild. It was not 
Elizabeth Fry at all, but some very different 
woman. There are a dozen reasons why it 
could not have heen Elizabeth Fry, the chief 
of which is that she never was in this country. 
After this reason, it may be unnevessary to 
mention that she was a woman of command- 
ing presence, with a rich, full, and most per- 
suasive voice, which did not ‘‘squeal,” and 
that wherever she went she was honorably at- 
tended, as her position accustomed ber to, and 
did not beg for platforms. Her brother, Jo- 
seph Jobn Gorney, did visit Andover, and an 
{interesting account of an interview with 
Moses Stuart is given in his Memoirs. 


-.+. We regret to disillusionize The /terior. 
In answer to our inquiry what has become, 
meanwhile, of that sick Presbyterian, who, in 
his mortal disease, was waiting for the session, 
Presbytery, Synod,and General Assembly to de- 
cide whetber he might be anointed with oil, 
according to the commandment of James, 
The Interior gays that, ‘‘ lixe a loyal Presbytert- 
an, he is probably waiting for the decision of 
the General Assembly.” But the veracious 
fifth-column editor of The New York 7imes tells 
us that the delay of the Church courts bas led 
him to inquire what Churches maintain the 
scriptural rite of anointing the sick ; and, find- 
ing that the Roman Catholic Church isthe only 
one that does it, be has exercised his right of 
private judgment by jeining the Roman Cath- 
olics, that he has received extreme unction, 
and, we gather, died. Will sessions beware ? 


...-Although The Sun, of this city, has buy 
four pages and coxts but two cents, as against 
its bigger and more expensive contemporaries, 
itis, perbaps, the most carefully edited daily 
in the city, and has the enterprise and skill, 
when occasion calls for it, to priat the longest 
documents. Such was its issue in fall of Thur- 
low Weed’s sworn and conclusive story of the 
marder of Morgan, who exposed the mysteries 
of Masonry. When, as not seldom oceurs, it 
determines to destroy any man, it gives no end 
of room to evidence against him. Witness its 
long series of articles, last week and this, 
ayninet Poland and his ‘‘ Press Gag Law’”’! 
Perhaps, if The Sun would look up Mr. Poland's 
brave record on the investigation of the Credit 
Mobilier, it might find something to praise. 

...- Simultaneously with the death of Thur- 
low Weed and the numerous reminiscences of 
him appear his own sworn reminiscences of 
the events connected with the famous anti- 
Mason excitement and the abduction and 
murder of Morgan. The story be tells be had 
told before, so that it is not new to the public, 
and the present one is only a full and connect- 
ed relation, substantiated by what was not 
needed to give it credibility—Mr. Weed’s oath, 
subscribed by him not two months before his 
death. The story isa horrible one. It would 
not be fair, however, toregard it as proving 
that Masons believe jn murder and practice it 
to punish exposure of their little secrete. 

..- Since the Northern Presbyterians got 
control of the Danville (Ky.) Theological Sem- 
inary the number of its students has dwindled, 
until there are now but six, and all the profese- 
ors but one bave got discouraged and resigned, 
The reason is that Kentucky Presbyterians 
generally belong to the Southern Church. 
One of these days mutual Christian tolerance 
will get such control that each side will com- 
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shall be one agaiv. ‘ea. cee ec 
basis of burying the past and recognizing the 
Christian integrity and liberty of both denom- 
inations, now so unhappily divided. 

...-There is no doubt that Senator Kellogg 
has been elected as a member of the House of 
Representatives from the Third Congressional 
District of Louisiana; and yet Governor 
McEnery has hitherto refused to give hima 
certificate, on the pretended ground that he is 
not @ citizen and resident of Louisiana. This 
is a mean and contemptible quibble, since Mr. 
Kellogg took up his residence in Louisiana in 
1865 and bas ever since been a citizen and 
resident of that state, and now represents it in 
the Senate of the United States, and during all 
this time has been a citizen of no other state. 

-..The trials of those engaged in the 
Egyptian rebellion are coming to their proper 
end. Public sentiment in Europe would not 
consent to the execution of Arabi Bey, simply 
for the reason that his rebellion was a revolu- 
tion, or would bave been but for the interfer- 
ence of Great Britain. You can hang an un- 
successful rebel, but not a successful one. If 
he represents the people, as Arabi did, be is 
held to be justified. His exile in South Africa 
will not be a hardship to him aud we may ex- 
pect that England will see to it that Egypt is 
rapidly developed and well governed. 


--»-Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes lays down 
the active conduct of his professorship of 
anatomy in Harvard College that a younger 
mao may take itup. It isreasonably to be ex- 
pected that he will give bis leisure actively to 
literary labor. It is well for a literary man to 
have a background of other labor to rest his 
support op. It isa serious question whether 
Dr. Holmes would have been so good a writer 
if he had not been first a teacher. Certainly 
bis professional thinking has given color to all 
be bas written. 

-++» The Republicans of Brooklyn last week 
held a primary election for choosing members 
of their general committee, and succeeded in 
electing a majority of anti-machine members. 
This is due to the fact that Republicans in un- 
usually large numbers took an interest in the 
question and went to the polls and cast their 
votes. The primary elections have generally 
been left in the hands of the managers of the 
machine, and this is the great reason why they 
have so often been successful, especially in 
large cities. 


-»-.The reason, a8 he says ina letter recently 





publishea, why Mr. Wayne MacVeagh per- | 


emptorily left President Arthur's Cabinet was 
that, being a relic of the Garfield Administra- 
tion, the prosecution of the Star-Route thieves 
in his hands might create the impression that 
President Arthur was not in sympathy with the 
prosecution, and that it would be better for the 
interests of public justice to have the work 
conducted by an agency of his own appoint- 
ment. 

.-If the Marquis of Salisbury wishes to 
transport to England an American {natitution, 
that of our Supreme Court, which fearlessly 
annuls unconstitutional laws, be must re- 
member that it would find its occupation gone 
in England. Great Britain has no constita- 
tion. Its only constitution isa set of preced- 
ents. Every reform is an ameodment to its 
constitution, and the rules for closure just 
past are an example of long needed amend- 
ment. $ 


---«The Chicago Tribune publishes a long 
letter from Senator Logan in answer to Gen- 
eral Grant’s article in the North American 
Review, with regard to Fitz John Porter’s case. 
The letter is in the line of the Senator’s pre- 
vious utterances on the subject. It bears the 
marks of a partisan, who is determined to make 
out his case at any rate, and is far less judicial 
than the article of General Grant and the find- 
ing of the Schofield Board of Investigation. 


--The writer of the “ Watch-notes’ in 
The Watchman (Dr. Hague, we suppose) has 
been reading the comments on the enforced 
retirement of the professor in Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, who is esid to have spoken 
disparagingly of *‘the theologians and makes 
the suggestive remark that avery deferential 
treatment of the ‘theologians’ as a class is 
not an index of loyalty to truth nor « test of 
professional character.’’ 

-..-Recorder Smyth, of this city, has sen- 
tenced the two young roughs who recently 
maltreated and robbed a Chinaman to impris- 
onment for fifteen years in the state prison. 
“Served them right,” is the thought of every 
decent man. One or two such sentences will 
teach the roughs thet Chinamen have some 
rights in this city, if not in San Francisco, 
which the agents of the law know how to 
protect. 

-» Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, thinks that it 
will hardly do to designate Brooklyn as charac- 
teristically ‘* the City of Churches,’’ when there 
are several cities in the country that, considered 
relatively to population and extent of territory, 
have more churches than. Brooklyn. If this 






City of Aiatinguished clergymen,” af whom Dr.. 
Storrs himself is certainly one, 


t@ NEW CLUB RATES. 2) 
NEW TERMS TO EVERYBODY. 


Any person desiring to subscribe for Taz 
INDEPENDENT will remember three things: 

First.—That in no case can the paper be 
had on a single subscription, postage paid, 
for less than $3.00 per annum, in advance. 
Second.—That any persun can’ get the 
paper fortwo years, postuge paid, for $5.00, 
which is $2.60 per anpvum; or, for one 
year, with one new subscriber, for $5.00. 

Third (and the most important).—That 
five or more persons may club together and 
get the paper for the Low Price or $2.00. 

Many of our subseribers are now availing 
themselves of these low terms, and we 
earnestly ask every reader of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT to make the experiment now 
of asking his friends to join him in sub 
sctibing for the coming year. A clergyman 
in a small New England town started a 
club, a few days since, headed a club sub- 
sctiption paper with his name, and, on 
learning the fact, 21 of his friends and 
neighbors at once joined him. Mansy more 
we hear are tocome from the same club. 
Among a large number of otber clubs, one 
of ten came from @ small copper mining 
village in Michigan, on the bleak sboro of 
Lake Superior. Other clabs are being 
heard from in all directions, Why not 
ten thousand such clubs on these. low 
terms? Let some one in every town 
and village draw up a subscription, put 
his name to it, and then say to his 
friends: “Join me in taking Tas Inpr- 
PENDENT, postage paid, for one year, at 
$2.00.” We believe that from 5 to 100 sub- 
scribers could easily be obtained within 
the limits of almost every post-office in the 
country on these low club terms. An even- 
ings work or an hour’s work in the day 
time would start the ball, which others 
would roll to.every door through the neigh- 
borhood. Reader, others are kindly doing 
this good work and saving for themselves 
each a dollar. Will you ‘do so, and thus 
help us immensely in widenivg our field of 
usefulness? 


Lublisher’s Department, 


Soornine anpD HzaLme, we might with 
truth add certainly curing im every case. 
No remedy known = oo Cough 
Balsam ru Cou perp gins and 
Consumption. It is an old apd 
and always proves true. 


TO GENTLEMEN. 
ProsaB_y ten thousand readers of Tam INDEFEND- 








wil) within 

buy a new cloth- 
ing or, at least, an Most of want 
ing Oh ben style, for which 
presphasr Aser y wy fair prices, They insist thet 
shall be first quality, 

wa sahene aud aa cost may be. They can buy in- 
ferior goods at home, at the village store or of the 
local tailor; but they don’t wantthem. The railroads 
and steamboats are now swarming with travelers, 
coming hither, going South, or to Washington, or per- 
haps to Europe, for the Winter ; and all these want an 
outfit for such visits. There is, at least, one place in 
New York where every such person can be satisfied, 
where the invariable rule is to offer to every patron 
just what we have stated—vis., the best materials 
made up in the most artistic styles and in the most 
durable manner, and then all offered at the very low- 
est market prices. We refer to the clothing house of 
Deviin & Co.,corner Broadway and Warren Street. 
New York, and wish to say, without hint or sugges- 
tion from this highly respectable firm or their know!l- 
edge, that there is probably no place on this conti- 
nent, among all the great clothing houses, where supe. 
rior attractions tn this line are or can be offered. The 
force of skilled workmen in this establishment is 
always so large that any reasonable order can be 
promptly executed on the shortest notice. Their 
stock of ready-made clothing embraces everything 
desirable ; and, besides, they keep the very best goods 
m the way of underclothing, gloves, neckwear, 
shirts, collars, brell ng-robes, etc. to be 
found in the market. One word more. Any person, 


















FINE RUGS AND CARPETS. 





Tues is nothing perhaps of more importance fm 
hotse-furnishing 


no place im this country where these goods can be 
seen and purchased to better advantage than at the 
house of ARNOLD, ConsTaBLZ & Co., New York. It 


exhibition there. We were first led through the 
wholesale department, immense rows of 
bales and boxes, to the retail department of Axmin- 
sters. These, we were informed, were all imported di- 
rect from the great Glasgow house of James Tem- 
pleton. The importations consist mostly of rugs, 
beautiful rugs, with ecru and terra-cotta centers 
and gobelin tapestry and India borders, costing 
from seven to eight hundred dollars. A beautiful 
Mittle room is partitioned off in this department, where 
the Templeton and other samples are shown. Here, 
upon easy sofas and divans, that remind one of an 
Orfental Bazaar, sit the jt and fr ih their 
houses from the latest designs of centers and borders, 
shown them in bits of carpet or in beautiful hand- 
painted patterns, from which the orfiers are made up 
and sent to Scotland to be filled. Other Axménster 
and Wilton carpets, the best costing from three to 
four and a half dollars per yard, are, of course, not so 
fashionable; but stil] the house keeps a large assort- 
ment of these goods, exhausting the productions of 
several large domestic mills, 

“This, now,” said our gentiemanly guide, leading 
on still further, “is the Indian department and the 
largest and most popular of all our departments. 
The people nowadays all want something antique or 
esthetic, and here they have it. That lange rug there. 
2% feet by 12 fect and worth $700, is the mate to the 
one we bave just laid in James Gordon Bennett's new 
yacht. Then here are Lahore rugs, Agra rags, Babn- 
door rugs, Sumac rugs,and Kohabn rugs, many of 
them made from our own designs. They are all 
hagd-made and ocoupy @ year or more in 
the making. Them here are the Daghastan 
antique rugs, some perhaps a century or 
two old, and costing from six hu-dred to twenty 
five hundred dollers. In buying these rugs, our agent 
fm India never stops at the cost, for there is always 
® geod market for them here.” Then, lone, 
natrow rugs, al antique, for halls and stairs, were 

layed, and these, we were told, were worth from 
t to twenty-five dollars per square yard. In the 
department of fur rugs were beautiful bear, wolf, 
tiger, and jackal skins. Especially destrable were the 
rugs with cevter-skin of the tiny AustraMan bear and 
border of black wok skin. All these departments 
an@ more, all these decorations and more greeted our 
wandering eyes. But enotigh hes been said to assure 
readers that the best and most elegant carpets can 
be seen at the house of Arnold, Constable & Co. 
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“We are persuaded that the ancient Hermes, with 
alithe subtle art and natural resources of the Alchem- 
fste, was a very poor doctorcom d with Mrs. Lydia 
E. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass. es may have been, 

all, only aclever practitioner of the Black Art; 

we know there is no humbugin the pharmacevu- 

tienl chemistry of Mrs, Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. 


#-" A COWARD can bea hero at adistance. Pres- 
ence of danger tests presence of mind.” Presence of 
disease tests the value of a curative. Kidney-Wort 

this test always and everywhere, so far as 
ail eomplaints of the bowels, liver, and kidneys are 
concerned. It cures all nor asks any odds, 
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Tus ST. LOUIS BAGASEEE, oy 

purely Western in make-v fe pe 
tions, Stories, Poems, mely Re R tae A pestucs’ x 
Tiustrated Fashion Paper, and 
Samples, 10 cents, Address 
G@ILMORE, 213 North 8th St., St, Louls, Mo, 

Tax IxDererpenT and 8. Lours Magazine sent 

one year for $3.40. 


A GOOD OFFER. 


Tug Chicago. and ney Raflroad Com- 
ny has Just Pesued an’ illustrated’ treative.." Tbe 
eart 0 e Continent,” describing the wouter 

growth F the Six Great States. The book is bea 

fally printed and numerous engravings of high — 4 
its pages. ny ope s¢ ata ye ome and 

address, with two three eent pos ub] - 

ovlve a copy by Fett return mail by ar rae Sutcheo iit 

LowsgLL, Passenger Agen 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
NEW LOCATION. 
CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE 


MJ 
26 Work 28d $t.. bet. Fifth and Sixth Avs, 
NEW YORK. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
pa poke 8 Boots and of all kinds 

quads thdatab une newest and styles 
SS Sen caadde contetacd. "tie tanehal tee 
been successfully conducted by CA for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
west family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
rom the country will have the best attention. 


W. Hi; } H tigen & Bros., 
PLAIN AND D ARTISTIC 


AND PIREPLACES 
D Also Warnoces and’ Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
1435 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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DEVLIN & CO., 


| . Broadway and Warren St. 

















ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Carpets and and Oriental Rugs. 


We are now offering one of the Finest Lines of 
Foreign and Domestic Carpets ever exhibited. 


Also 45 BALES OF 
Oriental Rugs and Whole Carpets, 


JUST RECEIVED IN 
Rare Antique, Indian, Ferahan, and 


Axminster Whole Carpets, 


in private patterns, on band and made 
te ordef, of any size. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


UMBRELLAS. 


Will exhibit this week a splendid Hone 
of Exclusive Novelties in Umbrellas, 
Novel and Artistic Mountings, spe- 
cially designed for Holiday Preseuts. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


CompTroLtteR Knox has made up his 
annual tables, showing the amount of Gov- 
ernment bonds held by the national banks, 
the state banks, savings banks, and private 
bankers on the ist of November, 1882, and 
also the amount and distribution of the 
coin and paper currency of the United 
States at the same date, The following 
figures relate to the bonds of the United 
States as held at the date named: 


National banks.............. 896,528,400 
Btate Danks... ...-.ceeeeeeees 8,730,172 
Trust Companies.............. 16,934,612 
Savings banks............+-++ 287,786,442 

$650 088,826 


To this is to be added about $14,870,700 
held by private bankers. The aggregate 
of bonds thus held is about one-half of the 
interest-bearing debt of the United States. 

The distribution of the amounts by geo 
graphical divisions among banking associ- 
ations other than national banks was as fol- 





lows: 
Eastern States...........0.+.+ $42,607,243 
Middle States. -+« 197,135,239 
Southern States 268,350 
Western States. 9,860,414 
Pacific States 20,020,175 
$263,460.426 


The following exhibit shows the amount 
of coin and paper currency in the country 
on November ist of the years 1879, 1880, 
1881, and 1882: 

November ist, 1879. 


Gold goin... ................. §855,061,538 
Silver Coin, ..........-.++++ 126,000,587 
Legal-tender notes......... 846,681,016 
National bank-notes...... 337,181,418 
$1,163,553,503 
November 1st, 1880. 
GOld COMM... ...ceceeeeecees $453,882,092 
Bilver cotm...........---.- 158,320,011 
Legal-tender notes........ $46,681,016 
National bank-notes...... 343,834,107 
$1,302,718,726 
November last, 1881. 
Gold colm... P 
Silver coin.. 186,037,365 
Legal tender notes... $46,681,016 
National bank-notes.. senses 360,834,250 
$1,455,631 ,602 













6 1,488,588,554 

It appears from these figures that within 
the last three years we have added $325,- 
285,601 to the circulating medium of the 
country, or at the rate of more than a hun- 
dred million dollars a year. The gold coin 
bas gone up from $355,681,5382 in Novem- 
ber Ist, 1879; to $567,105,456 in November 
ist, 188%; silver coin from $126,000,537 to 
$210,324,335; and national bank-notes from 
$337,181,418 to $362,727,747, while legal- 
tender notes have, under the law of Con- 
gress, remained at the same amount. This 
is a very rapid increase io the circulating 
medium, amounting almost to an inflation 
of the currency. That there should have 
been a gradual rise inthe general list -of 
prices need be no matter of surprise. It is 
a Jaw of currency, all other things being 
equal, that, as the medium of exchange be- 
comes abundant, it loses in its purchasing 
power, as indicated by a rise of prices. 

The total amount of standard silver dol- 
lars coined since the enactment of the 
Silver Law up to November ist, 1882, was 
$128,329,880. Of this amount $92,414,977 
was then in the Treasury, of which $65,- 
620,450 was represented by silver certifi- 
cates, in the hands of the people and the 
banks, leaving $26,704,527 in the Treasury, 
belonging to the Government, The amount 
of silver dollars in actual circulation among 
the people was $35,914,903 on the 1st of 
November, 1882. All the rest of these dol- 
lars was stored away in the Treasury, 
either owned by the Government or by the 
holders of silver certificates. What service 
has their coinage rendered to the general 
interests of the country? None whatever. 
It has not supplied a want, since no such 
want bas existed. The silver dollars have 
not gone into general use, as proved by 
their large accumulation in the Treasury. 
The people have given conclusive practical 
evidence that they did not waot these dol- 
lars, and this we have inthe fact of their 
limited use by the people, notwithstanding 
the various efforts by the Treasury to get 
them into general circulation. Where, then, 
is the sense in Joading down the vaults of 
the Treasury with a depreciated cojn, for 
which there is no business demand among 
the people? We fail to see any good sense 
in such sheer nonsense and are ouly amazed 
that Congress bas so long continued the 
nonsense, 


TRADE DOLLAR NUISANCE. 


It is about time that this ‘‘ trade dollar” 
nuisance was abated. It is a disgrace to 
the United States Government, a disgrace 
to Congress, and a practical disgrace to all 
persons who attempt.to use such “‘ money.” 
Travelers expect to pay a big shave in con- 
verting the rag money of some foreign 
countries into gold and silver coin; but all 
foreigners, at least, are amazed that a silver 
coin of the United States, with a one-dollar 
stamp on Hs face, cannot here be passed at 
a railroad office or at a news station. 

The following letter, from # highly re. 
spectable geotleman of tlis city, will show 
very plainly that Congress cannot be Joo 
much ina hurry in adopting measures to 
withdraw from the public this abominable 
trade dollar, whieh, in trade, disgraces all 
who handle it, all congressmen who voted 
for it, and all who now neglect or refuse to 
abate the nuisance. It is in order sew to 
teach a little Washington morality, as well 
as to those speechless counterfeiters and 
other wrong doers who live behind prison- 
bars at Sing Sing: 

To Tae EprTor oF Tas INDEPENDENT : 

Sir :—A few days since one of the ladies of 
my family offered a trade dollar at the ticket- 
office of the Hudson River Railroad, in the 
Grand Central Depot, in -paymentof a ticket. 
She was ivuformed that the Company did not 
recetye trade dollars, She then applied at the 
news stand, in the same building, for change: 

but was there refused. A gentleman present, 
hearing her say that all the money she had 
with her was in trade dollars, kindly gave her 
the silver change for one of them. This lady 
has lived In a foreign country all ber life, until 
afew weeks since, and very innocently. eup- 
posed that a coin bearing the impress of the 
United States Government, with the words “ In 
God we trust,’’ representing itself to be worth 
one dollar, was actually worth one dollar. 











that it ‘slows the trade dollar to remain in 
circulation, or am I laboring under anes 
sion ? 

Nuw YORE, Dec. 24, 1882. 





THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


A RECENT bulletin from the Census Of- 
fice gives the following summary of statis- 
tics in respect to the lumber: industry of 
the United States for the census year: 
“‘There are 25,708 lumber mavufactur- 
ing establishments io the country, employ- 
ing a capital of $181,186,122, and 141,564 
male hands above the age of sixteen years, 
425 female hands below the age of fifteen 
years, and 5,967 children und youth. The 
value of the logs was $139,836,869; the mill 
supplies were valued at $6, 318,516; the 
wages paid during the year amounted to 
$31,845,974; the amount of Jumber manu- 
factured (board measurement) was 18,091,- 
656,000 feet, producing 1,781,738,000 lathe, 
5,555,046,000 shingles, 1,248,226,000 staves, 
146,523,000 set headings, 34,076,000 feet of 
spool and bobbin stock. Value of all other 
products, $2,632, _ total value of all pro- 
ducts, $283,337,7 

“New York i bas 2,822 manufactur- 
ing establishments; capita] invested, $18,- 
230,934; hands employed, 17,509; value of 
logs, $8,628,874; value of mill supplies, 
$490,889; wages paid during the year, $2,- 
162,972: feet of lumber manufactured, 
1,184,220,000; number of laths, 79,399,000; 
pumber of shingles, 305,711,000; number of 
staves, 62,645,000; number of set headings, 
22,136,000; feet of spool and bobbin stock, 
1,003,000; value of all other products, 
$285,263; total value of all products, $14,- 
856,910. New Jersey rauks thirty-second 
in the producing aren of the states.” 

In the volume of production the states 
stand in the following order: Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New York, 
Indiana, Ohio, Maine, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Georgia, Californie, 
Kentucky, New Hampshire, and Tennessee. 

More than $181,000,000 was invested in 
the lumber industry and the value of the 
product for that year was more than $233,- 
000,000, These are large figures. 

There is one feature connected with this 
industry which deserves the serious atten- 
tion of the American people, and this is 
the fact that we are consuming. our forests 
much more rapidly than we are replacing 
them by new growths. This has been 
the fact for many years past, and, if the 
same fact shall be continued in the future, 
the time is not far distant when there will 
bean actual scarcity of timber, not only 
for the various purposes of construction, 
but also for fuel and fences. The Gov- 
ernment and the people cannot a moment 
too soon adopt a policy that looks toward 
forest culture. The law should stringently 
guard our forests against wasteful destruc- 
tion where they exist on the public lands, 
and the business of growing trees should 
be fostered in all parts of the country. It 
would bea very simple thing to have all 
the public streets of the United . States 
lined on both sides with shad@ trees of the 
more valuable kind. Forest culture is an 
impending and must soon be an urgent 
want in this country. 





MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 

Tue Census Bulletin No. 301 gives the 
following statistics for the census year in 
respect to the value of certain manu- 
factured products: 


Agricultural implements. ........968,640,486 
PE nctccscets 006 toccetee 1,929,966 
Boots and shoes................... 102,442,442 
Brick and tile, ............-sece-+++ $2,838,587 
Fire-arms............ the ce 5,618,636 
Lamber sawed..............000-.++ 233,367,729 
Se irctackecnseyceecet’ ovtteene 55,109,914 


Slaughtering and meat-packing 803,562,413 
The aggregate of these eight classes of 
products was nearly a thousand million 
dollars, The following figures show the 
capital invested in these several branches 


of industry: 
Agricultural implements........ $62,100.668 
III, ec ccencetnccanps+see 834,000 
, fg ee 42,904,028 
Brick and tile 28,673,616 
DERO-GU, 00.0 qcscsceccccccccgccece 8,315,289 
BAGS GWOB.....2.c000500- cccancs 181,186,122 
ee 46,241,202 


Slaughtering and meat-packing 49,419,213 
The aggregate capital invested in the 
prosecution of these industries was nearly 


two hundred and fifty million dollars. 
EEE 


MONETARY 4 AFPAIRS. 


THe general situation of financial mat- 
ters bas assumed a more desirable condi- 
tion during the past week and money has 
been easy throughout. The rate on call 





Is the United States Government a fraud, 


“bas shekes between * and 7 per cent., the 
| lower figure being current at the close. 
r Government bondholders were supplied at 
3to 4 percent. Time loans were quoted 
at 6percent. Prime mercantile paper was 
sold at 6 to 8 per cent., according to the 
date of maturity, The easier condition of 
the money market may be looked upon as 
permanent for some time to come, and it is 
geverally believed that a new impulse will 
be given to trade which will do much to 
restore the confidence which has been im- 
paired by the recent heavy faitures and 
the shrinkage in values which bas been ex- 
perienced. A 

Bank Stocxs.—A liberal amount of 
business has been done in bank stocks, 
the demand being for investment. The 


closing quotations at the Board were as 
follows: 



































Asked. Bid. Asked 

America.......... 160 ~— |Mercantile........ 120 — 
American 180 — (Merchants’. - a - 
Broadway 255 — |Market........... - 
hase 74 _ Mech's & Trad’rsi20 = 
175 — |Nassate...--..-120 = 

Chemical 1 .— |New York.. — 
20 - 

t Nation’l.. iam 

162 

ton _ 

A 140 

oO —s 
battan.... = 
Mechanics*.::... A5l — Wall St. Nat'l.. “300 - 


Stock Market.—Speculation was active 
and strong during the earlier part of the 
week, but fell off toward the close. The 
cause of the fluctuations was wholly the 
result of manipulation on the part of the 
room-traders. There was an abseuce of in- 
terest on the part of outsiders, pending the 
uncertainty regarding the efforts to settle 
the railroad war. The heavy shrinkage 
which has of late taken place in all securi- 
ties dealt in atthe Stock Exchange has 
had much to do with the prevailing dis- 
trast. The sales at the Board for the week 
were 2,999,489 shares, being five days’ 
transactions, Thursday having been a legal 
holiday. 

U. 8. Bonpvs.—The Government bond 
market displayed considerable activity in 
the demand for investment by corporations 
and investors, with prices advancing. 
Fours, coupon, advanced 1; do., registered, 
4; 448, registered, $; do., coupon, §; 8s, 3. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 


oid 102% cu ncy 6s, ‘96.128 i 

rrency 6s, 

132% 118 ‘Currency 6s, '96 

\Currency 6s,'97. is 

Peese Currency 66, 98.128 

4s. 1907. coup.. -. 119% ' ‘Curre’ 6s,'99.128 
per cents. 102 10234 


The vational debt statement issued for 
November shows a decrease during the 
month of November of $5,584,142.89; cash 
in the Treasury, $287,867,173.98; gold 
certificates outstanding, $35,408,540; silver 
certificates outstanding, $73,095,660; cer- 
tificates of deposit outstanding, $9,845,- 
000; refunding certificates outstanding; 
$413,650; legal tenders outstanding, $346,- 
681,016; fractional currency outstanding, 
$7,022,614.17; cash balance available, 
$157,887,476.28. 

The bonds surrendered to the United 
States by the executors of the Lewis will, 
amounting to $950,000, are not included in 
the reduction of the public debt for the 
month of November. 

Strate Bonps.—The closing quotations 
for state bonds were as follows: 


eet on 08 6 38 


mney 














Bia. Ask’d. Bid, Ask'd. 
Ala., Class A 8434 Cc " 
SG Bocces 1 on-fundable... 5 ~ — 
“Ge Wises 85 — |Tenn. old........ a 
Pe ee ae «| = éo a eae — 
n - 30 | do. consols... 49% 50% 
8 toRR’s.. 18 2% t 
G | Old bonds......36 — 
pbegevsl on aveee 100C bds m.cou.62 64 
do., due 1889....108 — do. do. 2dsr 50 — 
pbsegcecsventoc @ 1%0CU do. do. 10-40 45 
7s g’dquart'ly..114 — | Def serip 1 pul 
isiana— Tax rec’blecou 63 — 
| art 35 — |New Orleans— 
Consol 78...... 69 70 | Premium bo’ds 80 — 
Cons’d6p.c...0% — 
6s, due '8610'00.108 — (Savannah City’s— 
6s. short date. . — | Spercent....... 88 
Fund'g bonds..118 — | Geo.Cen.R.st’ck108 110 
To H. & St. Jo. .100 - do. Ist m.112 114 
North Carolina— N. O. & Jackson 
Old bonds...... a Oe Pe reconesasten 1006=C«= 
ToN.C.RBR.. .160 — | Of...:........... 15 — 
Punding,’66-"65 10 — |Rich. & Dan. RR.— 
WOW.......-c6 15 — | Consols, gold... 04 
Special tax..... bentures.. 
4p.c.comp'ise. 78 80 (|S. Car. RR stock 20 = 
South ina— iS Car. Ist con... 100 
Con. brown....104 — (|8.Car.2d dow. 0 — 
Con. 30 hl a Car.incomes..65 — 
Fundable....... o 


Bank STaTEMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing house for the past week was 
a very favorable exhibit. The changes in 
the averages showed a gain iu specie of 





to borrowers on pledge of stock collateral 





$8,994,300 ; a contraction in loans of $3,- 









. 785,300 ; an increase in deposits of $1,304,- 
900; and a decreese in circulation of $33,- 
100,-against a loss in lega) tenders of $56,- 
800. The movement for the week results 
io a gain in reserve of $3,551,275 and the 
banks now hold $1,480,075 in excess of the 
legal requirements. 


GoLp AND Sriver.—The imports of gold 
and silver for the week at the port of New 
York was $428,680. Since the first of 
January, $6,230,199. The exports for the 
same periods were $133,168 and $45,207,- 
B00, respectively. 

Treasurer Gilfillan has received from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing the first 
lot of the Washington series of gold cer- 
tificates, amounting to $80,000, in denom- 
inations of $20, 

On account of the demand for silver dol- 
lars for shipment from Philadelphia aud 
New Orleaus, the Director of the Mint has 
given instructions that all but $600,000 of 
the monthly coinage be coined at those 
mints. The $600,000 will be coined at 
Carson City and San Francisco. 

The coinage executed at the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia during the 
month of November aggregated $2,012,594; 
made up as follows: half eagles, 169,000; 
silver dollars, 1,000,000; quarter dollars, 
15,200; dimes, 1,260,000; five-cent pieces, 
1,970,000; two-cent pieces, 22,200; cents, 
8,750,000. 

Ao extraordinary demand for dimes is 
said to have sprang up and the supply at 
the Philadelpbkia Mint is exbausted and 
the vaults of the Treasury Department have 
been drained. An order has been sent to 
Philadelphia for the coinage of $400,000 
worth, but it is believed that this will not 
satisfy the demand, which is thought to be 
caused by the manufacturers of cheap 
jewelry. 

ForEIGN Excuancr.—The market for 
foreign exchange was quiet, though firm, 
the rates remaining the same as last week, 
which were $4.80} for 60-day bills and 
$4.84 for demand. The supply of bills 
continues only fair, without any pressure 
tosell; but it is anticipated there will bea 
large increase of bankers’ bills in the near 
future. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of jc. to lfc. from the posted 
figures. 

FrnanciaL IteEM.—Special attention is 
called to the advertisement of F. E. Trow- 
bridge, the well-known banker and broker 
of 5 Broad and 27 Wall St. His weekly 


financial report is mailed free on applica- | 


tion. ‘ 

Drvmexp.—The Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of three and a half per cent. on 
the common stock and two per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable December 
87th. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 
59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
reland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
sous Camspuntes having ving lines under construction and 
their bo: purchased or negotiated. 

FER AUCIEG, © NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 

rporations. and for Railroad Companies 





RG. 
and Te Corpora- 
= whose property is in hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 

D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 

Wi. P. P. WATSON, Seo'y and Treas. 
Spee’ by Bives 


< ET &: Le 
mpreved Red. River 


hree ing i themes the ™ bSsane 
oaned. 
Interest collected and sent to you free 
¢f Cost. First Money Loaner in the 
alley. Eight years, nm the business. 
Personal acquaintance with men, lands, 
Have never had to 
Red River Valley f. 
—. o allowed 








= ‘tind tre 


Bi eend H. Atty 
for fuller information 2% list ‘of 
circular if you have funds to invest. 
Address E. P. GATES, 
President Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


ENSLOW, 
"ASTON ERTS. 
43 


15 Bread &t., Mills #uilding, New York, 
—- received with interest, subject to sight 


ecks. 
sTOC! CK EXCH. SECURITIES bought and sold for cash 
vor TATIONS AND FINANCIAL LETTER sent daily. 
I TMENT SECURITIES a ae <§ 
ught and sold and 
. Box 1589. 


All kinds of unlisted bon 
as ft petattone furnis 
DENS 'W, Member of N. tat Stock Exchange. 
H. H. Herts. 8. H. Nic tonot Ls. 
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FEF. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 

Ne. 5 Broad or 27 Wall Streets, N. ) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. -A g 
eral banking business transacted. Securities tok 
and sold on Commission for cash or on margin. 
vances made on approved yy at the Reslens 
rate. Deposits received su to check at sight. 
4 per cent. interest allowed - all daily balances. 
Orders executed at London, San Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanges 

S.—My New York Weekly Financial Report is 
mailed free of charge on application. 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for many holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safes and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 
ceased or will soon cease to bear interest. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at ofr 
Ofhce to any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
réquired from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly wt a of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000. 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Siocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and investors out of 
the city 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥, 








BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
BE eee --.- 1857, 


REAL ESTATE ROUGE AND SOLD on 


COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 324,‘ 
tances made premptly. 
TAXES i Assessmenta looked after and 


LOANS 


No Risk: "=" Solid 10 per Gent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 

Sclid as English Consols or UV. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central Mitnots Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. 


PER GENT NET. 


Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 

Red River Valley,D.T. First Mortgage 

Title guaranteed. Security four times 

amount lodned: Loans made for three 

and five years. Parties having funds to loan address 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANE, 
GRAND FORKS, D. T. 


on <j: Mortgage for a term of years 
carefully r Begotiated. 





1 PER CENT. NET. 
apes c City perty, ty, with absolute —-9 
ty. References given 

DICKEY & TURNER, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


"THE INDEPENDENT. 


on 


GiLivs Bouven BJennins, 
—BANKERS- 
j 25 Pine St. — New Yor 


Aceounts of Banks. Bank Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued, 

Bonds and Stecks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention, 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
CHICAGO AND waco RAIL- 





52 LL STREET, WN) Yorx, November —A 
dividend of THRER AND ORES oi PER  ORNT. on 
the Common Stock and of TWO R CENT. on the 

Preferred Stock of this Company will be paid at at this 
office on and after Dee. 27th proximo. Transfer books 
will Te Wednesday, Dec. 6th, and reopened 


: M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
Don’t Subscribe 


FOR ALL THE PAPERS YOU WANT FOR 


18ssas 


TILL YOU HAVE SEEN A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


Ith Weekly Mapasine, 


The Great Literary Journal, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


REGULAR WEEKLY CONTRIBUTORS. 


Professor David Swing, 
William P. Black, 
Gail Hamilton, 


Helen Ekin Starrett. 
It contains in every number, besides 


‘| Prof. Swing’s Sermon, 


Essays, Fiction, Poetry, and Criti- 
cism. 


The Best Family Literary Paper in the 
West. Price, $2.00 per Year, 


READ THE FOLLOWING OPIN- 
IONS: 


FROM PROF. SWING. 

You are laying pe bes of a magazine that 
will be like o oe ie Spectator, and 
similar journa 1 ee oragaitied’ elegant, just, and 
strong. 


FROM MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

Let me express the pride and er eg! I feel in the 
success you are making of The ine. It 
deserves & more uni Z name. he Age” is 
its real patronymic, for you give us the finest essence 
of modern thou oo ois 24 Bangs nn - and RY ad com 
bined, by which uu recogn: ‘ower not 
ourselves that makes 5 44 i neceeneak™ 


FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

The Weekly Magazine of Chicago is fast taking rank 
as a literary periodical of the first class. It numbers 
among tts contributors — of the ablest writers of 
the Northwest. . . he Magazine has solid finan 
celal backing and has bright prospects of a perma- 
nent and useful existence. 


FROM THE CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 


” frac t ry 


te kind ev 

pte, ftaclt not oF 
and interest, but for the journalist 
directs the discussion of new and live topics 
Special Inducements to Literary ‘Clubs. 

Good Local Agents wanted in every town, to whom 
a very Hberal commission will be paid. 

Send for sample copy to 


The Weekly Magazine Co., 


: LAKESIDE BUILDING, 
Chicago, Til. 
ADVERTISING PAYS 

IN THE 


PROVIDENCE EVENING PRESS, 


the leading evening newspaper in Rhode Island; in 
‘“DROVIDENCE MORNING STAR, 
eee a eee eee. p ag any other morn- 

PROVIDENCE SUNDAY STAR, 
sch scree or da acd Myre 
replicase 


r Sunday pesrtgepes published in 
+ — of Bosto’ 








Sidencs breed 60 Morac, 


Weekly Magazine Company, 


ROP & 60., 


kiin Street, Boston. 

Out of the Ln nag ty for bread pesertmens of of 

cg os: Rever been equated - "itis orang Seber 
resenting 8 Sassi list of fow ot helt “pe 

ind first they’ have 


FOR GRANDFATHER ANB GRAND- 
MOTHER. 
STORY OF THE PRAYERS. By Arzrxiun Burrer- 


worTs. $1.50. 
oss SABBATH EVENING. By A. A. Horxis. 
THE PETTIBONE My a New England story. 
Low ERS OF THE, AND FOREST. A superb 
gift-book. 00. 
THE OLD 
BS LATHBURY'S Bi aE Illustrated Poem, 
“ Out of Darkness into Light. 4 


FOR FATHER AND MOTHER, 
THE KINGDOM OF HOMB. Edited ite ARTHUR Gi” 
—_ 4 rd illustrated. §6. moroceo an” 
SPARE MINUTE SERIES. 6 vols. From Grapstoxe, 
DEAN STANLEY, GEORGE MacDONALD, THOMAS HUGHES, 


"BEAUTIFUL FES 14 orb colored 
ju CTEST 101 
RGE MAC LDS LA pee 


eighed and d Wantin ia 
the set ot his ~~ af wake ‘in uniform binding. 
18 Ms $27.00. 


Ess LOVER OF MY SOUL. Exquisitely ilus- 
ra 


OUR NATIONAL HYMN, AMERICA. Beautiful fl- 
justrations, With sketch of author, $2. Full oS $3. 
ot LIBRARY OF FAMOUS SMERICANS. Each vol 


pm COUSIN WOES A bg HIS SISTER 


TENNYSON’S PASTORAL sONas. Illustrated, ore, 
extra cloth, gilt edges, ; Turkey morocco, an 


4 
tg, a. DAY BOOK. Original illustrations 
George F. Barnes. Small. quarto, gilt edges, $2; 


THE HO 
ieTTI SHAKESPEARE. The most complete 
on. oxen fo y eit family use. oth, 
illustrated, §8 ; cloth, gil ; Turkey morocco, an- 


ti 
’?. ¥. SERIES. The'dest and freshest fiction pub- 


lished. 4 = 
THE NEW. TRANSLATION OF THE ODYSSEY, By 
piven yA n oan” 0, $1. 


raphy. Anec- 
@ Ken- 
1.50. 

ition, 


and Critic’ 


NEDY. temo cloth, th portraits and ii Ketrations 4 


AKESPEAR 
1smo, cloth. tinea od eB, #1; full calf Henny 92:60. 
—- ot, som. ee B50 


Miss 
'o, extra cloth, iertraions by Mise 1 
coke morocco, “antique, it edges, 
FOR NEPHEW ohh 


nae GRAMMAR. 
OOL BO 


A FAMILY yuieutr THROUGH. FRANCE, GER- 
many, Norway, ané Switzerland. the Rev. E. E 
Hate and Susan HALE, Quarto by iWustteted: 
#2, a $2.50; outre os , tinted ed, 

MILY FLIGHT OVER EGYPT AND SYRIA. By 


tne oy E. EB. Hate + Tons as ~~ % cloth, 


si sgn 8 
ci sae 


Ulustated, & pot Be sloth, tinted edges, $3, 
iniumdaated bo rai fh 60; are pees 7 wail 
et) b NG FOLKS! ANNUA r i en 

HALF YEAR AT B ROUCKT poor —h 
“TW. SWORE NSueare a DERS. By Mrs. T. R. Jen. 
“WriDEAW AWAKE SURE BOOK, “N.” Boards, 


OVER ‘SEAS LIB RARY. 4 volumes. 64. 
THE ROYAL LOWRIE SERIES. 8S volumes. §8.75. 


FOR EDITH, THE hay ae NIECE, 


Quarto, cover des — by J. Wells Champney: $1.75; 
oxtra cloth Le 
YOUNG OTOOR SPH BOOK. Cloth, gilt 


f A alf, in $2. 
OEM ERIGAN AI ¥ narto, full gilt, 82 


RTISTS. 
REAUTIFUL AVILD FLO RS. Quarto, gilt edges, 
FOLIA A. EASTMAN’S BOOKS. $1.50 ) A volume. 
k L AROUND A PALETTE. By Lizz HAMPNEY. 


ay BLOBS OMS BY THE WAY. Quarto, decorated cover, 

atlt ‘en 

M YONGE’S HISTORIES. r volume. 

in CHRONICLES OF OF THE STIMPCERT F AMILY. By 

ATO. ‘ODAY SERIES. 4 vols $5. 
eLLA FARMAN’S BOOKA. 9 vols., 

FIELD. wen. D MEADOW 


MANDA B. HARR 
Suarto, Saree bound, extra aes gilt edges, $2. 


THE RREPRESSIBI. 
“Rip kire Tk CLOVER. TEDD Y's ise 


ty LITTLE PEPPERS, very elegantiy illustrated, 


1. 
*UNDERVOOT, EYES RIGHT, SCIENCE; charming- 
ly illustrated for children, e ach, $1.25. 
PORTA AND THE CHILDREN. “The elegant volume of 
bef ta wrote the initial poem, $5. 
RRY “THOU Hrs. Miss HumPurey and M. 


Christmas novelty, $1. 
sigs Y FORK. y Mary HaRTWELL CaTHERWOOD, 


D. ETIQUETTE Science, $ 
Erte. md, = IRLEY DARE 4 


Poy GA Rb CHAMPNEY, 7) 
eee delightful airy ao : PRINCESS Ri ‘AMOND 
by Grorce MacponaLD, and PRINCESS , trans- 


lated from the 24th edition of L. von PIOENINES. Cloth, 
quarto, each §1. 


"Rip WA yele, tHe NoweEeY Mibo 


sitzad OF THE LOST HARE. By MARGARET Sip- 
NEY, the most Te ventle of the season, $1. 
otoME PRI arming little kindergarten, 60 


ONS ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Anpey Morton Diaz, 
RT IN THE NURSERY SERIES. Each volume 50 


cen 
Cc LORE. Enlarged and very glenent. B41. 
CHILD 108 KS’ EV EVERYDAY BOO si. 
1. 1TTLE, FOLKS’ READER, Lh ne. ie 1882, $1. 
O HARD WORDS. By F. E. Brown, #1. 

YOUNG PE PEOPLE AT HOME. By Paxzy. Quarto, 1l- 
WOUNG PROPLE ABROAD. By Payzy. Quarto, il- 
lustrated, $1. 

FOR ROLY-POLY, THE BABY, 
ee More charming than ever. Volume 
ents 
tor i BY's OWN PRIMER. oun, 

ALL PICTURES 25 cents. 

BABY BUNTING. $1. 

BABY's BCE A “roundtable: 

oun 

Mrs A e omy Ww Ww hitney’s new, deightful £7 of 

ANAL vamp AL PHABET. Small’ box, 50 cen large 


="). LOTHROP & CO., 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, AND BOOKSELLERS, 
82 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE 5 CHEAPEST, LARGEST, AND ‘BEST 
weekly newspaper In New England is the 
RHODE ISLAND PRESS. 


Fight Pages. One Dollara Year, 
Cash © ommeniasions oe ae Agente. For sample copies 
and agents’ r 





PROVIDENCE "PRESS CO., Providence, R. I, 


RET Charmingty Mlustrated _ 


This new volume attracts . 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF BRICKS. 





A® article recently appeared in the 
Tribune of this city which gave some inter- 
esting statistics of the brick making busi- 
ness, as pursued at different places along 
the Hudson River, between Tarrytown and 
Troy. The statement is that between these 
two points there are no less than one hup- 
dred and sixty brickyards, cither on or im” 
mediately contiguous to the river. These 
yards vary in their productive capacity from 
25,000 to 140,000 bricks per day. The 
average production of each yard is about 
50,000 bricks per day. This makes the 
whole daily product 8,000,000 bricks, or 
enough bricks, if laid end to end in a con- 
tinuous line, to extend more than a thou- 
sand miles, 

The season for manufacture counted on by 
the brickmakers extends over a period of 
about six months, sometimes a week or two 
more; but, taking one hundred and fifty- 
six days as the basis of calculation, we have, 
as the total product for a single season, the 
manufacture of 1,248,000 bricks. From this 
is to be deducted a margin of loss occasioned 
by drying, burning and handling, amount- 
ing to about one-eighth of the whole, which 
leaves the season’s output of merchantable 
brick at the enormous total of 1,092,000,000, 
or enough to encircle the earth witb five 
continuous lines of brick, with more than 
enough left to extend across ite diameter. 

Another curious feature in the statement 
is the fact that this manufacture annually 
consumes over three millions of tons of clay 
and sand, which are to be handled several 
times before they appear as bricks, and 
which are anvually taken from the banks of 
Fortunate- 
ly for the business, there seems to be no 


the river and carried elsewhere. 


immediate danger of exhausting the supply. 
The river furnishes a cheap and easy facility 
for carrying the product to the market, and 
this is an important reason why the busi- 
ness along the river has reached such huge 
proportions. 

About eight thousand men and boys are 
employed at the various yards during the 
brickmaking season, saying nothing about 
the bargemen and those engaged in the 
The 
general rule is‘to have one man for every 
thousand of bricks made daily. The aver- 
age rate of wages paid this season is about 
two dollars per day. The smallest boys 
receive $1.25 a day, and some of the men 
$8.50 and even more in a few cases. About 
$16,000 are paid out in wages for every 
working day during the season. 


transportation of brick to the market. 


A large 
number of horses is used in hauling the 
raw material to the mixing pits. The 
total expense of labor in three years for 
a single season is nearly $300,000. To this 
must be added the cost for wood used in 
burning the brick. The brick men estimate 
that it takes about four cords of wood for 
every 80,000 bricks burned; and, at this 
estimate, the present season will consume 
166,400 cords of wood in brick-burning. 
The average price per cord this season is 
about five dollars, and this gives the huge 
sum of $832,000 expended for wood con- 
sumed in the burning of brick. The pro- 
duct of the season, if all marketed at about 
the present price of brick, will bring a total 
of about $6,825,000. 

These statistics of brick-making on the 
Hudson River show the magnitude of the 
business as there pursued. Haverstraw is 


the great brick center of the whole river, 
having some forty different brick-yards in 
its immediate vicinity, or one-fourth of the 


DEY GOODS. 


Tue Thankegiving holidey of the past 
week was the occasion of a dull period for 
business in the dry goods market, owing to 


withdrawal from the market of many of 
the largest buyers who took advantage of 
the opportunity to visit their homes aod 
enjoy the customary celebration, which 
has become so general of late years. So 
that, with such a condition of affairs, there 
is but little to note at this time. The 
general market, so faras values are con- 
cerned, has been undisturbed and purchases 
have been excedingly light, being confined 
to positive requirements. Consequently, 
ample opportunity has been afforded for a 
free indulgence in the gossip concerning 
partnership changes—new firme, that are 
proposed to come into existence with the 
first of the year; the changes of accounts 
that will, consequently,-take place; the 
retirement of firms io the jobbing trade and 
the admission of new partners into firms 
now in existence, etc. Throughout the 
week the demand at first bands was very 
light and irregular and transactions were 
mainly the filling of orders which were re- 
ceived by mailand telegraph. The jobbing 
trade was but moderate; but the retail 
trade are now very busy in holiday goods, 
and it is anticipated that an active demand 
will be continued for the rest of the month. 
Corton Goops.—There is nothing espe- 
cially new to report in connection with the 
cotton goods market. The demand at first 
hands continues irregular and, upon the 
whole, sluggish, jobbers showing very little 
disposition to anticipate future wants. 
Agents’ prices are without quotable change. 
save ina few cases where slight concessions 
have been found necessary for the equal- 
ization of values. 


Print-Cloths have been in fair demand and 
prices are firm, with an upward tendency. 
Extra 64x64 ‘‘spots” sre quoted at 8 11- 
16c. bid, and offers of 8c. for extra 64x64 
‘* futures” have been made in Fall River. 
56x60s are steady and unchanged at 8 5-16c. 
Prints are still quiet and the jobbing 
trade was only moderate in character, 
though some fair orders were received by 
mail and telegraph, 

Woo.en Goops.—A moderate accumula- 
tion of orders for small parcels of staple 
fabrics for reassorting purposes has 
given a little employment to job- 
bers, but business in commission circles 
remains vold of interest. A few orders 
were placed for Sprivg woolens; but 
neither buyers nor agents seem in any 
haste to conclude arrangements just now 
and the lull is not unseasonable. The 
settled cold weather somewhat increases 
the late steady reassortment demand for 
flannels and blankets, while a little is doing 
in heavy underwear, Germantown knit, 
and other like goods, 

es 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


A spirit of quietude pervades the mar- 
ket for foreign goods. though there is no 
occasion for gloomy forebodings, as the 
local and near-by retail trade are making 
fair selections of such goods as are gener 
ally needed in the preparation of holiday 
stocks, and plush, velvet, Ottoman, and 
other fine silk goods find a moderate mar- 
ket. Jobbers are teginning to turn their 
attention to Spring fabrics and early calls 
on the importers are expected shortly. 

The i-aports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week ard since January 1st com- 
pare os follows with the same periods of 
the past two years: 

For the week : 1882, 188), 
Erftered atthe port............<ee $1,415,916 $1,101,646 
Thrown on market.........0000+.. 1,341,265 1,080,419 

Since Jan. 1st 


Entered at POPrt.. 1. ..+.cecseeeee 
Thrown on market...........++. 


123,075,708 103,193,784 
102,506,800 195,683,817 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND £VERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATEA. 
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Hartel........ «---. 6§|SteelR‘ver. fancy6 @ 6 
Hamilton.... .....- ‘Southbridge Shirt’ge 54 
Knickerb’c’er fancy 6 . Windsor, fancy..... 6; 

CORSET JEANS. 

AMOEY 6 ocsdcccesse 74 Kearsarge sateen. 8} 
Androscoggin sat. 9 Lawrence........ 
Canoe River...... 64 Naumkeag sateen a 
Clarendon........ 64 Pepperell blea.... " 
Indian Orca. Imp. 7 Rockport........ 7 
Leconia .........- 8 

* ChEcKS 
Caledonia, XX..... ll Park Mills, No. 50. 113 
- as 60. 18 


--10 Park Mills, No. 
11 | Prod 













ee eweeeee 


pepperell .iss..-22, 
(Stark. A........0.. 


STRIPES 
Otis BB....... —@10 
+ —w11};Thorndike A.. =Sir 
s —@1 “ “ 
Uncaaville A. 
—@12% Whittenton.. 








Chas. Gossage 
§ Co. 


CHICAGO. 


“Hliday G day Gifts” 


INDIA RUGS. 
PERSIAN WHOLE CARPETS. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 
FuRS. 
SEAL CLOAKS. 


Silk, Plush, and Fur- Lined Garments. 
Real Laces. 
Pointe, Duchesse, Vallencienne. 


“EXTREME NOVELTIES” IN 


Silks, Plushes, Velvets, 
Fine Dress Goods, 


“Art Embroidery,” 
PARIS AND VIENNA WARES, 


Fans, Gloves, and Silk Hose. 
Unequaled Selection 
and Best Value in 


Fine Goods 


Specially Appropriate for 


“Christmas and Mew Years,” 


CHOICE AND CHEAP! 
CHICAGO. 


WM. ESTER & 6O., 


IMPORTERS ane oo 


FINE. FURS. 


SEAL SACQUES, DOLMANS, 
SILK GARMENTS, TRIMMINGS, 
ETC. 

4 WEST 14th STREET. 


the well-known Pursies, 1 for so 
oman at 51 tel Maiden Lane, bas removed his entire bast. 
ness to 4 West 14th St., this city. 








Fashionable Clothing for 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
dren. Reliable Goods at low 
prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 and 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Gallatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manager. 





Fine Mohair and Silk Seal Sacks 
DOLMANS, 


BROCADE 


VELVET 


AND 


MATELASSE 
DOLMANS, 
AT LOW PRICES, 








Sndrecogpe:: ‘Langdon GB...36 12 
86 9}! Lonsdale....... 36 9 
AA. .36 10 “* Cambrie..36 123 

Alienda: Brsvves 6-4 18) Masonville... .86 10 
aosinn 74 21 \Nashua, E......36 9} 

4453 aviee  * pes er “a 12 
Avondale...... a 18 
Ballou ion. Newmathei,¥'..38 % 





Economy ...... 
Far & Sinan. No. 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag 
Ra 
Col’m ben bi 
x 
i. Sa _ 
GINGHAME. 
Amosk ayy 8}'Manchester ........ re | 
Bates = |S oldh amas 84 Plunkett........... 84 
Glasgow i — Renfrew...........-. 103 
Gloucester, new. : 8 White M’f’gCo.stpl 8 
Laneaster... ...... 8% “  Fancy.. 8 
TICKEINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 ;Methuen, AA.... 15} 
rs M< 44 a * o ASA. 18 
e Bower 15 | Pear! River....... 17 
dle omen 14 |Pemberton, AA.. 14} 
sad Ds i603 | ” Bis. 19) 
0 ; Boe 1 os E.... 10) 
Ae Fuocess Swift River....... 94 
Cordis, AAA... .82 Thorndike, A... 10 
«" ACE....82 imal <2) 10 
“ No. 1.,..82 18 :Willow Brie, 17 
Hamilton; BI.... York..... od i 
“ eoeeee ll | “ pore 1 
Lewiston, A....88 


| E. $. MILLS & CO. 


354 Broadway, N. We 








R. H. MACY & 00., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th BT., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT, 


We are displaying this season 
the largest and most elegant 
stock of 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


ever offered by us. Our buyers 
have been abroad the entire year 
and great care has been exercised 
by them in selecting the choicest 
articles, both useful and orna- 
mental, to be found in the manu- 
facturing centers of Europe. 


Purchasing entirely from manu- 
facturers and paying cash, we are 
enabled to sell at most reason- 
able prices, and our patrons can 
not only rely upon getting goods 
of the finest quality, but at a pos- 
itive saving to themselves. 


In ordering 


Christmas 


Gifts, we would urge upon our pa- 
trons the importance of placing 
their orders early; for, as the 
Holiday Season approaches and 
Express Companies are crowded 
with business, delays will occur 
that we are powerless to prevent. 


RH MACY & (0, 


DARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 


S WEST lirn STREET, NEAR FIFTH AVENUE. 
REDUCTIONS. 
Baving met with such great success in selling our 
GOODS in all departments 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
we shall continue to offer our 
PARIS TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS, 
formerly $20, now selling at $12.50, 

BONNETS AND HATS OF OUR eve 


k ore: 50, now 7 oeeet $9.50. 
ONTRIMMED F 'H FELT ene AND HATS, 
formerly iy 68, now “elling at $1.24. 
Untrimmed Velvet and Piush Bonnets and Hats ready 
for wear, at from $1 34 upward. 

N ALL COLORS AND SHADES 


OSTRICH TIPS. Lk BUNCHES OF THREE, 


formerly 81.25, A, seolling at 7% cents. 
VETS a nd PLUSHES « t greatly reduced prices. 
PANCY BIRDS — BREASTS, of the most desirable 
varieties and colors. , from 48 cents upward. 
BRIDAL GaRNITORES, IN NEW AND 
COMBINATION 
GARNITURES FOR EVENING D 
BOUQU 


ETS. 
JARDINIERES AND JARDINIERE PLANTS, IN 
TROPICAL LEAVES AND FLORAL COUNTERFEITS. 


{. TOERWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 














Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
Y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, b ob 
lint and Market Sts. Philadelphia. 











eva 


INDIA RUGS. 


W&J, SLOANE! 


are offering a special line of Mirz- 
apore and Agra Rugs, at a Great 
Reduction from regular prices, to 
close a consignment, 





BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth & Nineteenth 
Streets, 


NEW YORK. 








‘BEST-1N THE WORLD: 


one dollar quantity of silk on spools would be worth 

ae fect Sees tnetion with our Waste Silk we pub. b- 

ine B per following from Mrs. Henry Ward Bocchet 
Brooxtrm, N. Y. 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.: 

I have used a good deal of your Waste Sewing Silk 
for some years past, with pleasure and satisfaction. I 
consider it a great economy, and for hand sewing, 
mending the many and tears that are a part of a 
housekeeper’s duties, it is invaluable. The silk itself 
is just as good as any spool silk, and, when disen- 
tangled (which is very easily done), it Can be wound 
end is always ready when needed. All who try it 
will, I am sure, find it not only economical, but a great 
convenience, Res . 

Mrs. H. W. Beecues. 

Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway. New York. 


Holiday Gifts. 


EABIMETS, DRONES, EASES 
PHDISTALS, FANEY ERAIRS 


Embroidered Portieres, 
Piano and Table Covers, 
Cluny and Madras Curtains, 








B. L. Solomon’s Sons, 
UNION SQUARE and 16th ST. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER, 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
DOLMANS, ULSTERS, 
PALETOTS, CIRCULARS, 
AND FUR-LINED WRAPS. 
plereess assortment, perfect fitting. Good goods at 


HENRY SIEDE, 


THE FOURTEENTH-STREET FURRIER. 
14 West 14th Street, bet. Fifth and Sixth Ave., N. Y¥ 
Establisbed over 80 Years. 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Ofice, 5 and7 John &t., N. ¥. 


pecs jawaz, esr 29th St.. N. 2 
18 ait Rae delphia. 


OFFICES | chen 
Goode ot ail fabrics a 1 


Eee 
of the mc iy sotthonse most cr Drews. eh See dyed success- 
gy EE cleaned or whole. 

Cc ete clea ers, Carpets, 
etc. cleaned or dyed. 

Ly Se bese aectnette salle’ aidét Yn. 

v av 8 

Nery department of our business. ~ _ 

romise the best res 








Nes. Gand 7 John &t., N.Y. 


“TAR INDEPENDENT. : 


"9 


Werkly Market Review. 


(Der the weet ending, | Friday, Dec. ist, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 








GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR.MEAL, Ere, 





Froon: 
Sour Extras and Patents....$3 75 @$5 30 
No.2 Pie Se a eememepiheas 275 @ 3 60 
Superfine Spring............ 285 @ 3 20 
Ohio., Ind., PMicb., Ill. Super- 
fine Winter......... sores AR ODE 
State Extia brands.......... 8 80 @ 400 
Western Sprin; wry Extra 3 80 ‘@ 4 0v 
Minnesota, ‘* Clear’’.......- 435 @ 5 85 
Spring Wheat, ‘ Patente i. - 550 @715 
Good to choice Spring Wheat, 
REAR. 20:4 nc cb ute etiee 4) 00 410 @ 42% 
E. Amber Ind., Ohio & Mich 4 80 @ 4 75 
©. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g) 4 00 @ 4 15 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & Ind 440 @ 4% 
St. Louis, Family. Pee 400 @4 75 
Bt. Loute, Choice. ......... 475 @510 
Genessce, Exira Brands..... 460 @ 475 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents’’.. 5 65 @ 7 20 
White Wheat, "Michigan Ex. 4 50 @ 470 
SOUTHERN Fiour: 
No.2.. ere | Fmt 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 520@ 575 
Richmond Family......... 600 @ 700 
Kre Fioor: 
BEALE. cdvecscce veiccocceve 27% @ 800 
Pennayivania ..........++6 850@ 875 
Corn Mga: 
Western ......-. covccccce 410 @ 425 
Brandywine .......-.-.. 440 @ 450 
Prize Medal............+ 40 @ — — 
GRAIN 
Waust 
TUE -nengsenecnes amen’ & ies 1 1 on 
* No. a 
a, 1 ios Yess od 084 1 104 
Cone: 
Mixed, new soe 60 @ — 75 
NG nas bodahh 0 cueage $1 05 @ — — 
White, No. 2,.... —-s@-— — 
Oats: 
weet ee. SY oth — 431@ — 61 
Chicago. ee0 — 41@ — — 
New York, ‘mixed......... — 41@ — 50; 
Rrg. 
BIRO i nd ose cdecersVocaive — R@ — 748 
Pennsslvania.. a Galen cepmimaivel — 70 @ - 
Beans: 
Mediums............- 
Marroge..c. feed oh decied 
a Te ee ee 
Pras: 





Green, 1882, @ bueh....... 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 





bushy bag........6 5..... 0 @-— — 
PROVISIONB. 
PorK: 
Mess, NOW... ..ceeeees — — QBID 75 
Extra Prime........++..-- ——G@ 16 30 
ON ERE ree — — @ 2 w 
Beecsss+censocenccece +—— @ 21 00 
Bhort Clear co cccccccees —-—agils 
Long Clear......... —— @ 11 00 
eS er ee —-— @ 11 00 
Cot MgaATs: 
Smoked Hams............ — 144@ — 154 
Smoked Shoulders,....... — ia — — 
Smoked Strips............ — 14 @ — 144 
MILL FEED 
40 Ibs....... | ANE 5S 9 4@ #16 00 @$i8 00 
A rere 17 00 @ 18 00 
OO1te. 2i5..'2..'.% Saieds hs dees 18 00 «@ 19 00 
BOD WGinaes G6 008s cc cccocvecee 19 00 (@ 21 00 
Di renthstlemedbertsenene 21 WO @ 23 00 
Reve Feed ec ccoe feb 08 i808: 8 09 «@ 19 00 
Ot] Meal...... ‘ 81 00 @ 32 00 
CI cnn ccnncansqnes 32 00 @ 33 00 
DE BE 60s :0nte0vsseres 28 00 @ 380 00 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping. per 100 Ibs........-.. -—-5@—-— 
Timothy. prime, per 10 Ibe -— 8 @ — 90 
Clover, mixed, soge rags @— , 
a ae . ow 
A We — 55 e — & 
Short Rye Straw, “ * N= 0@—6 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordiaary, to Uhoice....... 7 @10 
Santos, Choice to Jo ghd aus @ decee 8 
a lcommwanetnds)< dacehedn pnegien ‘3 2 
Dn aetece :c0n-e0 Spetece. egpececass 23 @u 
MERTON. cise ches ice c Seed ecccece 0 Oem 
LAQUAYIR.  scccccccisvicvecivesoes eveee 6O@ill 
TEA. 
Sebee, i532... sete bcdbiies ineebrned - 20 40 
OU dh cote tank codocdcotsves 18 
Japnn......... SP Ee eye 14 @45 
GOOG Ui a oes sisbide ks ahcdevens -+ 27 @K5 
Oolong...... pmebokathe ahbuss apbd0e% 15 @75 
8UGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime. 
Harp.—Cut Loaf. .... 
Crushed...... 
Powdered...... 
ss ci ae ss cemecacese P 
Wuire.—Standard A...... asvtenhaonas 
MC Tat sels 0560 pe ase 
Yartow —Coffee C of ‘Lab ctele's 
Ws os doss och advesuvevils 
MOLASSES 
“ Refined...... Dodéhs csudcchdvbes BU @B4 
“ Grocery......... Bic otis¥ UL -Wbilees 85 G40 
cat RPRSRER RIES TROD Fk 35 @58 
New Orleans, new crop..........+..++ 50 @60 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new), per qul...6— — @ 87 25 
Grand Bank Uod.............. ——@Q@ 6% 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass........ 15 00 @ 17 50 
Mackerel. No. 2. MR ccn cess 12 00 @ 13 00 
Mackere!, No. 8, Mass........ 900 @ 960 
Herring, per box.............- —~2%@— % 
BALT. 
Turk's Islands, per bush...... — 80 @ — BH 
Mediterranean..........¢..... — 2% (@ — 30 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Higgins’s, “—— @ 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Phenix, “—— @ 250 
Liverpool, ‘“ Washington's *‘ 1 60 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ‘* sundry brands “ 1 40 145 










COUNTRY PRODUCE MARZET. 





NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery. fair to cnoice.........28 @38 
State Dairy, pails and tubs..... sooees 30 35 
State Dairy, tubs. inferior. . «2-2 @BL 
Western. airy, choice to fancy. sesees RL @28 
Western, Factory, fair to choice,......16 @20 
CHEESE. 

State, Factory, fine. ...........0. on 12 @18 

OO Gem caccpcseseebsceccee secs 10 @l1 
Fair to £000... .ssesecesssvicccccesss.— Qa 
Ohio Factory. flac PRGacces 00 ¢nepene aT) @1% 
Fiat, good to prime...... eubeseceess oe ORANG 
Skimmed Creamery.......... srcccecee t @ TH 
Full-skimmed Factory, new..,........ 2 @8 

EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, aud near-by * pond 
State and Pennselvanis. 


eee eee eT ere re Ty 











Coster, par 100 Ibs.......... -¥12 50 _ 

TES Say seer BQ — 

feel nce Orn acteae ata . 1813@ — — 
are SSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys PROREGs >... cccccdes — 15 @— Ii8 

Spring Guichen Philadelpbia..— 18 @— 19 

TOWN, FOCIOP ooo vcccccccccce eevee 13 @— LS 

ss ay wer Western...... -— 14 @ 15 
Ducke per Ib..........cccuccece — 11 @— @ 
Ret VREETAGLES: 

ma Beans, per bag........... $2 50 @$3 00 
Onions, Red, ee beesece 1 00 @ 1 BO 
Ostems, TEMOW *  o.ccccccccce 1 2 @ 1 50 
Onions, White “ ............ 200 @ 2 SO 
Cabbage, pear-by, per 100. - 400 @600 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbi.. -- 200 @ 2% 
Potatoes, Jersey, anette eooe 213 @ 2 OF 
Sweet Potatoes, r bbl........ 1% @2% 
Keets, L. I., per 100 bunches.... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Turnips, Russia, WET Wibccccepecs — 75 1 00 
Cauliflower, per bbl............. 200 @ 8 60 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, West’in N.Y,m’x’dl’ts ie 2 50 @ $3 50 
Apples, Baldwin’s, per bbl.. 8UW @ 3850 
Apples, greenings, per bbl.. 800 @ 8 % 
Apples, windfalls, per bbi..... 175 @ 200 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl........ 8 60 @ 12 00 
Pears, cooking, per bushel.. 200@ 800 
Quinces, No.1, per bbl........ 800 @ 850 
eetones, pe. 2, per bbl... 200 a 250 

rapes, W. N. Y. Del., per i = aa—-— 
Grapes, W. N.Y. Catawba... — 61@— 7 
Grapes, W.N.Y., Concords... — 6@— 7 
Cranberries, Jersey. pr. -evte 3 60 @ 400 
—— —? air to 

good, per crate........... 275 @ 8B 
Feanate, irginie, ‘jane -p’k’d, 5 s 
Chestonts, per bushel......... 1 60 4 8 00 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples; GCG, «06.05 idecvesecs — 6a@— 7 
Peaches, Peeled. .......sceeees. 8 @— 16 
Peaches, Unpeeied...... cesccenee 450— 5 
Binekberries.......0..0ccccccece — 7@— 

OATTLE MARKET. 
mew i shipping.. sosreee = 40 — 6 
Western, heavy weathers.....— 5 @— 
Mixed COGN .cdcecccccs — 4@— 

“6 Jersey and near by... — 4@ — 
RR FS — 8@— 8 
DUNNE MENENEs 54.000 cec0cescens —- 5@— 
Live Calves, prime........... — #@ — 10 

. fair to good..... — 7 @ — 8 

- **  butter-milk fed... — Qa— 

a ph Pee ee — 3@— §$} 
Dressed Veals, good to posed —1ll@—i2 

choice.. --W@—M 
bisedaddccesesecen core Om 

“dressed. . wo ‘@ - af 

Er el 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 


t— — @4 00 
Listers’ Stand. Biper ~ nate. .87 00 40 00 
Ammoviated Bone .82 00 
oe v8 See. occcvecece 29 00 
60 Ground Bowe......-ccces 31 
“ ~=6Creecent Bone........... 29 
45 


“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer...... 
Wheat we TTT y 
‘ eee acces 
oe AA Ammoniated Buper 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Earhon Works) 


Homestead Tobace o Grower 


3s && cesietizeiee 


® 6& & & 
8 88 S$ 8 & 8 8888332EES 


(Miehigan Carbon W orks) 
Bannér Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
MatGeld Fertilizers (in lots less 
than cur-load.........0.-s006 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......,.. 
Rengyie Teeety ‘five pein ese 
~ r 2, 


ee > 


Baugh . 
bs. 


a & 
2s 


Allen's Phosphete.......+...... 85 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 
Guano, Perus’ D, rectified oan - 


2ae88 


B32 S8bsss sssss 


- nGaeeecsedet-+ cscs 52 
Rone, grounda fine, »verage...... —_ 
“ dissolved, high grade...... _ 
7 

8 


5a28 
8axr 


German Potash Salts. — basen 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 
—— wi Potash (80 p. 4 ), per 


iS sxiis sssss 


8ul hate ot Amon, per 100 lbs, — 

ood, per unit........... ——@ 

ASHES = We anote 54455 eents for 
and 64@62 for, Pearl. 


®S Dd 
asaYe on 


a 


vu 
oO 
= 





First Class. Printers’ Materials. 


nF Slet” Cases. Cabinets. Chases, 
Kagravers. 


"vanpen niin’ Whos NG. 


118 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Rtrests Kew Took 
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Pusurance, 
WAS IT INSURED? 





Tais is the first question which is asked 
when a house or place of business, a s!ock 
of goods, or a barn is burned. It is the 
firat eager question asked by friends, or by 
the reporter who writes up the fire. No 
account of a fire is complete unless it is 
accompanied by a statement of the amount 
of the insurance carried. The owner bim 
self knows only too well whether the loss 
has come upon him alone,or whether it has 
been distributed among a large number to 
such an extent that no one will feel it much. 
But what does it matter whether the house 
or the goods were insured or not? The 
man who has builded once can build 
again. He who has accumulated once can 
accumulate again. If he bad not used the 
proper foresight and expended the small 
amount of money necessary for protection 
against the common accident, what then? 
He has only to goto work again, and use 
his energies and brains and work as he has 
worked before. He does not suddenly be- 
come dependent upon bis friends and rela- 
tives, He does not have to take in wash- 
ing, take boarders, teach school or music, 
or place his children around among his 
friends and neighbors, tobe caredfor. He 
keeps bis family together, and, while they 
suffer slightly and certainly foolishly, it 
is only temporary, He is hampered possi- 
bly and troubled, and his energies must be 
redoubled. But every effort is put forth, 
aud in a short time a new structure— 
possibly better than the old—or a new 
stock of goods, of more modern pat- 
terns, replaces the old; and business and 
living go on, and ina very short time the 
fire and the loss are almost forgotten and 
forms but a mere episode in the life. But 
when we say, What does it matter? we 
must answer, It matters much. The fvre- 
sight should have been greater. Themeans 
were at hand for absolute protection, and 
that they were not used could not be ex- 
cusable, This much can be said trutb- 
fully: No man who has bad his property 
burned once, insured or uninsured, will go 
without a fire insurance policy. One les 
son willalwayssuffice. The insurance com- 
pany may ask what it pleases—one price, 
two, or three—the insurance policy will be 
obtained, and this is wise, as what there is to 
have in this world should belong to all, as 
each man and each family should have a 
living, so what there isto lose should be 
borne by all and should not fall upon one 
That fires will occur is as certain as that 
winds will blow or that storms will rage. 
They must hit somewhere and some one 
must lose, unless he has provided for a dis- 
tribution of the loss among many. It is 
the simplest kind of a simple proposition 
that a man is wise who insures his property. 
If he bas thought of it to the slightest ex- 
tent, he knows he must do it. 

But take the other picture of the man 
himself. There comes along suddenly that 
Which is certain to come sometime, and 
what does the family do? All that has been 
done before he did, and be can no longer 
do it. Hecannot replace bimself. It is 

all ended, and what he has left is quite 











usually ail there is. Was be insured? If yew t 


then the daily comforts of life. contioue 
and the family, sadly missing its head, still 
have the means of support and education. 
They can still keep together. If no, then 
tomes want, separation; a struggle with 
life, a dependence upon others. The poor 
widow possibly takes boarders, or she 
teaches music, or resorts to Jabors of the 
most menial kind. Canoot men learn the 


value that they carry about in their own 
lives? They cannot profit by their personal 
experience, as a mau cau who bas been 
burned out; for, if they die once, they cannot 
repair the loss. But men can look about 
them and sec how it is with others. They 
can see family after family, all about them, 
living comfortably and bappily, because 
of the wisdom of the head of the 
family, who had insured bis life. They 
can see, also, other families, unfortunately 
more numerous than those whom we have 
described, left destitute and struggling for 
mere existence. Which picture does a 
man like best? And what is the difference? 
It is very slight and very small. It is only 
the payment of a small sum annually, eas- 
ily spared and never missed from the ordi- 
pary transactions or accumulations of life. 
Justa small amount on a life insurance 
policy, and then the family will be left 
among the comfortable ones and the home 
will pot be broken up. If we ask, when a 
fire occurs, Was it insured? shall we not with 
a thousand times the intensity ask, when a 
man dies, Was he insured? If the answer 
is Yes in the first case, and it almost always 
is, should it not a thousand times more 80 
be Yes in the other? Say what you may of 
a man, praise him as you will, and point 
out his good deeds, if he bas not pro- 
tected his family against the event of his 
death he is not deserving of your full 
praise, There is this thing which is cer- 
tain: every man who has apy one dependent 
upon him should just as certainly have his 
life insured as th»t he has his property in- 
sured, anda thoueandfold moreso. It isun- 
selfishnesscompored with selfishness Each 
can be done and each should be done. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Away out in Western New York, in the 
very small towa of Batavia, there is or bas 
been a very small life insurance company, 
known asthe Western New York Life. It 
was orgavized in 1868, but never did any- 
thing but a very small business. Two years 
ago it ceased doing new business entirely, 
and now completely gives up the ghost and 
a receiver is to be appointed. 

This company is another example, and 
one of the last ones, it is to be hoped, of a 
failure because its origipators did not un- 
deisiaud their business. A shoemaker 
‘might as well try to make coats or a tailor 
hats as for men to try to run a life insur, 
ance company who do not know the busi- 
pess. The fault of the projectors of the 
company Was not entirely their ignorance 
of the business. In selectinga pame, they, 
of course, wanted a good one, and so the 
name of one of the largest and best compa- 
nies wasadopted and *‘ Western” hitched 
ov iv front. Unquestionably a few people 
were deceived thereby snd supposed they 
were insuring in the real New York Life; 
but the little affair never did more than s 
very small amount of damage in that way, 
and never would bave done but fora blun- 
der. When, ashorttimeago, application was 
made fora receiver, the Assoctated Press 
dispatches, in sending out the news, left 
the ‘‘ Western” off, and made it appear 
that it was the real New York Life which 
was to have areceiver. We can say to our 
renders that there is only one kind of re- 
ceiver which the New York Life has or is 
ever likely to have, and that is the receiver 


of money paid under policy — = 
has an innumerable quantity of these. For 
nearly forty yearsit has been making them, 

and they exist in nearly ever z city, village. 

and hamlet inthe country. They are most- 
ly alla happy, comfortable set of people, 

for they have been left with means of sup- 
port and education. 








INSURANCE. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


Ee. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


WIAGARA 
BEAR WAT Mew Cont yuapany 


a: eatsapant, ~ Isat sees, 
#i7ae 4 
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. 1] - 
Polleyholdere in th is Campane i Bus 35.543 32 
NEW York cies ro D Ore Present. 
THOS. ¥. GOOR ¥. GOODRICH, 


1829. Charter r Perpetual. 188 1882. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance some Philadelphia. 





onan eae (Jan. 1st, 1882)...... 3,163, 3,72 927 
JAS. W. McALLISTER Reon 
Agency Department : GEORGE F, REGER, Manager. 





HANOVER 


FIRE sneer anes COMPANY, 
Ne. 261 —a Ja ‘ 


oS 


Total Assets, Jan. Ast, 1882. $2,565,141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vieo-Pres’t aud See’y. 





















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 





DGSOOBi 5 sce 0062: -cvesovdcsovsesccses $16,210,465 92 
Liabilities .....................++- 13,574,570 99 
Tetal Surplus......... .. -+-- 2,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


ci fi wanee es! , of this Com yo are ABSO 
LUTE RECURITY. © MIC AL, MA ENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO ‘THE 1 ins RED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Poltctes Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
GEO” H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


PAvar0Al 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
2 oF sa, ARES. gua.ses 61 
| breve Cc. BROWN, Se: iets President 
” PURELY tt a i 


us. Insurance at net cost. 
for their value. 


to 
STEPHENS, Vice-President. 














Annual returns of su 
Policies non-forfet' 
— wanted. 4p 





SAE E. 
een 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Co., 


‘OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly | low — -rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 


inders. Conservative 


t. Strict busi methods. 








GENTLEMEN OF yer na AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


119 BROADWAY. 





Office, No. 





FIFTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1882. 








I I, cninccdananpesibbdudeobiseniswiiksesescite tenn segs) détitiemeekouitand spinipeniunieniiin hetindh’s vaeeltaSs bind itetied $3,000,000 00 
Preserve for Usecarmed PremitsainS. ...-.... 2... cece ccccccccccccteccccccceccccepcccccccecstscaceceee -sececcestveceecsvcceccecceeccuc 1,967,687 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses Sees seeenedtaus Sobenansincnbeidwiueeseeediiptanaa the, alabnaiaiennde+diminsiréebaliers Oe cue 209,459 97 
Wet Surplus...... Sadeheeredetted bevesesccsececsccesesecccanccesapegeasessoneesensosdef sie bbeueces sieUsIUl INSET Ms sccanpennccos ene eenan 1,661,572 10 

I I, Jb incciaiiives ses vineeucbiesitebetithinmatacnnaamniant Sennmmmibnpeniaeee vaginas or eae $6,838,719 07 


MELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY 
ee Oe ee 5: os: cnncecnceencesseoencaande 





SUMMARY 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


OB ROS BOO iis. Os seid ce rvcccccedccccccs 
United States Stocks (market value)...... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)............--+- 


Total...... kd thep edkotackass oasebenaseas sbbdeccdce 


T. B. CREENE, 
WM. L. BIGELOW, 


Terre erereee Tere eee eee eee 


} Ass’t Sec’s, 


$116,215 00 


1,363,737 44 
3,092,750 00 
931,350 00 


OF ASSETS 


FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURAXCE. 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


D. A. 


State and Municipal Bonds (market value)............................6- 128,500 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on ecneend (market value of penepnenges a 
DE OOS OS). 205 coc cnmbaabe Maedee- Cutdodocccce ..ceccceccocececcece 3007 .450 00 
nterest typ cm, Sat 1 Rage pbs» F epg stcicicetteseeseresenes 80,074 ps! 
Premiam Hected a °. Agents. is sadeindidipatns 0 Gaveetanmmneeies 82,14 
eel Mn. saderiettetindaticadiattelisedsetcticccn tee 36,499 49 
Songelecetonb tn Ad sks Miaheesr eater anh *Obe tach Uatihwee svcce cwésence bees enSecesoch a $6,838,719 07 
A. F.W i. ae" da a i 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


PErsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 


The public, although believing im the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of bis widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it bas transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This euccess has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
oot write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. : 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years. at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢.. the entire 
“Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

3. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 


tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. . 


4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Sociaty, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


J. W. ALEXANDE 
BAMUEL BORROWE, | Vice-Presidents 





e 
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CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
orn | RTGS Ae BOTT soma 


and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,501,512 26 
Reserve for all otherclaims. 282,548 64 


Capital paid in in Cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surpius.................... wees 3-4235.339 25 
Total Cash — Jaly ist, 

BED -cricver: encdoioude ceca «+. $4,209,400 15 


This y conducts its business under the re- 
strictions — the New York Safety Fund Law. 
se Safety Funds together equal $1,1 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. BH. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


























D. 
G E B. HYDE, 

F. CHITTENDEN, INO. L. RIKER, 

h. H. SWAN Ww RYOE, 

INRY C. BOWEN Ww) GTON CLAPP 
AUR B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M.VAtL CHARD A. M Y. 
THEODORE 1. AU , JOHN D 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 

D. 5. ARNOLD, CHA H. 1 

WM. M. RICHA WM. H. HURLBUT, 

HORACE B. CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 

SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 

ALEX. E. ORR. 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 

WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. YE, 

eon a ON 

JAMES FRA La TCRMORE. 

HIRAM BARNEY, 

CYRUS PECK, Seoretary. 

6% D, fee a a. RIBS, Boe. Local Dep't. 
CHAS. DUPCHER. Bec ¢. Brooklyn Dep't. 





pistes OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yore. JAxUARY 257TH. 1882. 
The Trustees, tn Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1881. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1881, to 3ls« December, 1881..... $4,080,487 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 





le GINS FUE cncccenceencnccapecqeces 1,597,534 47 

otal Marine Premiums................++. $5,627,021 57 
Premiums marked off com ks is coamany. 

1881, to Slst December, 188 


- $4,110,176 72 
— 


Tse Company has the following Assets— 


United pees and State of New Y 
Stock, City, Bank, and other — #8. 965,758 00 
secured by stocks and otherwise. 1.729,500 00 
7 ee due 


AOR eee e en ee ee eeeeeteeereseee® 


Amonat....... secespabiedeccessoscooved $13,165,466 40 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to he pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the nei 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. . 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, DOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CH H. RUSSELI., ROB’T B, MINTURN, 
JaMES LOW ARLES H. MARSHAL! 
DAVID LANE, GFORGE W. LANE, 
IRDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN BERT L. STUA 
wm. RGIS JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL WILLETS. 
AH O. LOW. CHARLES D. LEVERICR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, Wit. LIAM BRYCE. 


ROY PS. H. FOC 
Fares Ty F. YOUNGS, THO mae e. CODDINGTON, 


eo HORACE K RBER, 
SOHN D HEWLETT, LIAM DRAROOT. 
WILLIAM i. WEBB HENRY COL LINS, 
ARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKE 


J. D. JONES. President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 84 Vice-Pres’t 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY | etnute, definite, Ifberal, nonforfeitabl: , 
incontestabl 











THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
By Agents wanted in some of the best tees 


nts wanted in every City and large Town 
Apply eet deaes to this paar ei . - 


H. STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 
3. N. STEBBINS, Act’y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Presi 
THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE ré 
ANCE CO. 
OF mr tno 
Cow, 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JA8._8. PARSONS 
Presiden’ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





J. L. HALSEY, 1st Vice-Prest. 
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DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


«=| FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY. 
BENEDICT BROS., 


Only Store, 171 BROADWAY, 
Corner Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


Holiday Goods. 


interesting 
goasent to please thechildren 
and grown Tankera, “cont Our new 
Magic . 





A useful and 









PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


The Leading Newspaper in Western 
onnecticut ! 
THE 


Daily and Weekly Standard, 


(EeTaBLIsHED 1839.) 
The Best boy pameererhen Medium, 


Circulation and more than Soutte thas of 
Paper in Fairheld | Litchfield Counties. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
Supscrirrion : Daily, $7; Weekly, $2, per Annum. 
THE STANDARD ASSOCIATION, 
Publishers, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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es of Toy 
pages. 


catalogu 
8 Mechanical Toys, phang aaa 
isavanteatna sons by a faba 


PECK & SNYDER, 


126--130 Nassau Street, New York. 











MUSIC. 


NEW XMAS MUSIC. 


“1T CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR.” An- 

them, Solos, and Chorus. Gzo. WM. WARREN, 60 cts. 

"ie DEUM" ae Solos and Chorus. THOs. SPENC: 
LOYD. 

Rag * 4 ero. GL4p TIDINGS.” Solo and Chorus. 


ts 455 THERE E WERE SHEPHERDS. ”" Bolo and Cho- 

COMMUNION SERVICE COMPLETE. H. B. Eiwan- 
ER. cts. 

“TE gg AA Ny creel 40 cts. A. J. 





HOLDEN. So'cts. 


o CHRISTMAS CHIMES.” A complete service fora 
Sunday-school Christmas Festival, with Carols, Re- 
sponses,etc. Music by H. P. Danks. 5 cts. ger copy; 
$4 per 100, 

Send for complete list of Christmas Music. 


WM. A. POND & 00., 25 Union Square, N.Y. 





Be Sure to Try 
BICLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC AND SERVICES, 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 


[™ MANUEL.—"ew Cantata by Doane. Very 
attractive. Price, $20 per 100; 24c. by mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. 5.—Glory to 
5 ‘own, $4.00) ture Selections, with New 


CHRISTMAS ANN \NUAL No. 13,.—Beauti 
ful Care PbO per 1001 4c 4c. each by mail. 
A full line of Christmas Anthems, Carols, Services 
etc. Catalogue sent on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


Music by Lowry. per 100; 5c. by mail. 





s t 1 Randolph Street, 
76 East ige® ss treet, | 8s peeve ; 


NEWSPAP S AND MAGAZINES. 
| six cents for ootek ue of pevepa 
a Lowest t Club 

to $1.00 on Ly % sub4 


H. A. KENYON, P.M. t, Ti 


HOLIDAY 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 
‘‘ KANSAS CITY TIMES” ARE 
PLEASED TO STATE THAT 
THEY HAVE SECURED, BY 
SPECIAL CONTRACT FOR EX- 
CLUSIVE PUBLICATION, A 
NEW AND ORIGINAL CHRIST- 
MAS STORY, BY THE EMI- 
NENT NOVELIST, MR. B. L. 
FARJEON, AUTHOR OF 
“BLADE-O’-GRASS,” “BREAD 
AND CHEESE AND KISSES,” 
“ GRIF,” ‘‘ JOSHUA MARVEL,” 
Erc. THIS CHARMING STORY 
WILL BECOMMENCED EARLY 
IN DECEMBER AND WILL 
RUN THROUGH SEVERAL 
NUMBERS. AS OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER TO SEND THE “‘ WEEK 
LY TIMES” 18 WEEKS FOR 250. 
REMAINS OPEN UNTIL JAN- 
UARY 1st, ALL PERSONS SUB- 
SCRIBING BEFORE THAT 
TIME WILL RECEIVE THE 
WHOLE OF MR. FARJEON’S . 
LATEST WORK. 


13 WEERS, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Address ** THE TIMES,’ 
Kansas City, Mo. 


























Among the many family papers of the land, we do not 
believe. one can be found better suited for general reading 
than this. It has twelve pages weekly, filled with the finest 
cuts and most attractive reading matter, printed on nice paper. 

In a single year it makes a volume of over 600 pages, 
with 400 cuts, giving able editorials on current topics, best 
original matter, notes on the Sunday School Lessons, together 
with stories from the best English and American authors. 


$2 50 PER YEAR, POSTPAID. 


Send for Sample Copy free, if you wish to see it. 


4 Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
#150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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and Young. 


“HANNER.” 
BY W. W. FINK. 


In was here in Indianner , 

That I sparked and married Hanner, 
Which is probably the reason 
I’ve a story to relate: 

Well, the world was all agin me, 

And there weren’t no good luck in me, 
And my toes grew sore a-kickin’ 
"Gin the horny shins of fate, 





On the farm, somehow or other, 
Storms kept chasin’ one a-nuther, 
Till they trampled down my harvest 
And they mildewed out my hay. 
Still 1’d time enough to gether 
All my craps in purty weather 
If I hadn’t run for office, 
Which (the office) ran away. 


But my Hanner, in a manner, 
Held aloft the fam’ly banner, 
For she kept the pot a-biling ; 
Day and night she’d spin and weave, 
While I kept “ a-lectioneerin’,”’ 
*Til the neighbors got to sneerin’, 
Jest because she made the livin’, 
And I thought we'd better leave. 


Well, we kind o’ took to roaming, 
Til we landed in Wyoming. 
It’s the most confounded kentry 
That a Hoosier ever struck ! 
Injen-fighters, woman’s-righters, 
Long-nosed Yankees, pome-inditers— 
I’m old business, but what’s business 
Where no one but fools have luck ! 


Fust I merchandized and busted 

Til I couldn’t uv got trusted 
For a plug of black terbacker, 
Let alone a bag of flour ; 

But my Hanner went to cookin’, 

And fust thing I knowed she'd took in 
Twenty boarders, and the money— 
Goodness sakes, she made a power! 


Well, my life was growin’ sunny 

With the shine of Hanner’s money ; 
But the woman’s-righters ran her 

e For a Jestice of the Peace, 

And you bet it riz my dander 

For to see her turnin’ gander, 
Superceedin’ uv her husband, 
Leavin’ him among the geese. 


But the long-nosed pome-inditers, 
Injen-fighters, woman’s-righters, 
*Lected her; but you can bet your 
Boots J didn’t ‘lectioneer, 
And | told her, that’s what / did, 
That I'd finally decided 
That the kentry wasn’t healthy, 
And we'd better come back here. 


So we came to Indianner, 
And I must confess that Hanner 
Had electioneered so honest 
That she hadn’t spent a dollar. 
And my life is once more sunny, 
Hanner’s keerful of MY money, 
And she’s now a modest female, 
Not ashamed her spouse to foller. 


Omana, Nes. 
le — —— — 


THANKSGIVING IN A TIE CAMP. 
BY ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS. 


Tae sun had poised itself on the sharp 
outline of the mountain-peak, as if to takea 
momentary farewell glance into the valley 
below, when a party of men, rugged and 
picturesque in appearance as the scenery 
about them, might have been seen descend- 
ing a steep path on the mountain side. 
They were four in number, and to an unob- 
servant eye each might appear the counter- 
part of his fellow, save, perhaps, for some 
difference in the number of inches inter- 
vening between the crown of the broad- 
brimmed hat and the soles of the hob-nailed 
boots. And, indeed, there was a striking 
uniformity in their outward appearance, 
which might well excuse the eye aforesaid 
for any erroneous judgment of which it 
might be guilty. For, added to the broad- 
brimmed hat and the hob-nailed boots, 
which latter were exceedingly high cut as 
to the legs, and ornamented at the top with 
a lavish display of fancy stitching, each 
wore a ‘‘jumper” and overalls of the con- 
ventional butternut duck of the West, and 
each had an ax slung over his shoulder. 
Passing these general outlines, the observant 
eve would see minor details of dress. and 
manner which marked the individuality of 
each, It might note, for instance, that the 
greasy silk handkerchief which adorned the 
neck of one was of a crimson hue; while 








ing the same oleaginous luster, was scarlet; 
and, continuing its investigation along the 
line of the necks, would find the third 
wearing the esthetic colors of old gold and. 
olive; while the fourth, destitute of that 
useful neck-gear, had the collar of his 
jumper unbuttoned and turned back suffi- 
ciently to display the braided anchor on his 
blue woolen shirt. It would discover, also, 

that the olive and gold handkerchief was 
clean and laid in neat folds about the neck, 
the ends being carefully concealed under 
the jumper, instead of projecting rampant 
from the clutch of a hard, dirty knot, as 
did they of the crimson and scarlet; also, 

that the face surmounting the esthetic neck- 
wear, likewise clean and well-shaven, though 
not wrinkled with age, yet bore deeply- 
marked furrows, which might have been 
made by trouble, or dissipation, or possibly 
both. It was a strong face, and whether 
good or evil even the observant eye might 
be at a loss to tell. That it was an intel- 
lectual face and the face of a gentleman born 
and bred could not so easily escape detec- 
tion, Glancing from the owner of this face 
to his companions, it would also be safe to 
hazard the guess that he was, by tacit con- 
sent and in virtue of certain inherent. tend- 
encies to command, the acknowledged 
leader of the quartette, and known by them 
as ‘‘OCaptain” or “General.” It could, 
also, hardly be doubted that he of the 
anchored shirt was the ‘‘ Tenderfoot” of the 
band; which belief would be warranted by 
certain infallible signs, such as the newness 
of the duck, the extreme width of his 
sombrero’s brim, the fiery scalfness of a del- 

icate skin, not yet inured to the scorching 
sun and desiccating winds of the Colorado 
climate, and the assumed swagger under 
which he sought to disguise the fatigue he 
suffered from, the effects of his unwonted 
labor and the “‘light air” of the mountains. 
As for the other two, they were neither 
‘‘tenderfeet” nor gentlemen; but belonged 
to that class of mountaineers to whom 
earthly happiness presents very simple con- 
ditions. Given an unlimited supply of 
whiskey, tobacco, strong coffee, and bacon; 
a pack of cards; a shot-gun, and perhaps 
a wheezy fiddle; a pair of dirty blankets, for 
a nightly couch, and the joys of life are 
attained. These give us daily to understand 
that the human race, at least, is not perpet- 
uated on the plan of the survival of the 
fittest. 

The path which they followed, after de- 
scending about half the mountain slope, 
ended somewhat abruptly in a little shelf of 
timber, in the midst of which stood a cabin, 
of rough, green logs. The sides were rudely 
chinked and the roof composed of brush 
and earth. Neither window nor door did 
this primitive residence boast, the aperture 
for the latter being screened at will by a 
gray blanket, which was now looped back, 
disclosing the interior, whose furnishings 
rivaled in simplicity the outward architecture 
of the abode. Indeed, the designer of this 
temporary habitation might have taken his 
model from that of the Irishman who de- 
scribed their prospective home to his sweet- 
heart thus: 

“ We'll have a parlor, bedroom, hall, 
A kitchen, nately done; 
With cellar, garden, praty patch, 
And pig-pen—all in one.” 

The bedroom consisted of a rude bunk 
extending across one end of the cabin, with 
mattresses of loose pine boughs and cover- 
ings of the ubiquitous Mexican blanket. 
The boots of each occupant, rolled up in 
whatever article of clothing, if any, he dis- 
pensed with on retiring, furnished his 
pillow. The kitchen occupied one of the 
remaining corners, while the other did duty 
as dining-room, sitting-room, library, etc. 
A sheet-iron camp stove, with its utensils, 
afew shelves and work-table of inverted 
slabs, a coffee-mill and dishpan comprised 
the furniture of the kitchen. The dining- 
table was of rough pine boards, firm, if not 
artistic, and its furnishings were restricted 
toa knife and fork, tin spoon, cup and 
plate, per capita, with such additions of tin 
ware as were necessary to contain the allow- 
ance of bacon, baking-powder bread, coffee, 
sugar, and molasses, which were thrice a 
day thrust upon the table, im true bachelor 
style, by the cook of the establishment. 

The cook had been an afterthought. At 
first, the company had taken ‘a turmabout” 
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the “Hairpin’s” 

meal, a thought had come to him like an 
inspiration and he had formulated it 
thus: 

** Bee here, boys! Why not have that 
young Jim Crow up here to sling hash for 
us? I don’t want to rustle for my grub 
when I come home clean beat out with 
whacking at them ties. The boy’d be glad 
enough to tackle the job for his rations, 
and ’twould save us a heap o’ time and cuss 
words.” 

So the boy was ‘‘had up,” and there he 
was, performing a double-shuffile on some 
loose boards in front of the cabin door, 
when the men came in sight on this night of 
which we are writing. 

A theme for a moralist or philanthropist 
was this Jim Crow. One of those old-young 
creatures which furnish models for the 
**Gavroches ” and ‘Oliver Twists” of fic- 
tion, and for whose existence—who is 
responsible? An infant in moral and intel- 
lectual development; an adult in vice and 
profanity. 

Something like this was in the mind of 
the ‘‘Captain,” as he watched, with a half 
smile and a half frown, the grotesque con- 
tortions of face and limb as the boy accom- 
panied his dance with an equally elegant 
song and whistle. 

He gave vent to his thoughts in an gside 
to the Tenderfoot: 

‘*Isn’t such a creature enough to make 
one suspect that God has repudiated the 
world he created?” 

‘“‘And yet he’s a smart one,” said the 
Tenderfoot. 

‘Yes, smart enough; and more’s the 
pity. He'll be the bigger rascal for it in 
the end.” 

‘*Hello there, Jim! Seems to me them’s 
mighty temptin’ smells gittin out o’ that 
there cabin. What ye givin’ us for supper? 
Hey?” called the ‘‘ Fox””—so denominated 
on account of his reddish-yellow hair and 
small, crafty eyes, as the ‘‘ Hairpin” had 
been nicknamed from his long, slender 
legs. 

‘‘Now, I reckon you "lowed ‘cause I 
wasn’t eddicated that I didn’t know this 
‘ere was Thanksgivin’ Day. Didn’t ye? 
And I 'spose ye thought I never seen a 
Thanksgivin’ dinner. Didn’t ye? Let alone 
knowin’ enough to cook one? Well, now, 
I'll give ye to understand that when I was 
workin’ up to Judge Lumpkins I seen the 
everlastinest dinner you ever smelled, and 
helped eat it, too. If 1 didn’t, you may eat 
me for dessert.” 

“Save us from such a fate!” ejaculated 
the Tenderfoot, as he passed in at the 
doorway. 

But when they sat down to the table no 
one asked to be delivered from doing his 
full share in disposing of Jim Crow’s 
dinner. ‘ 

Now this dinner had been in secret prep- 
aration for a week—ever since, in fact, the 
evening when Jim had heard the Tenderfoot 
remark, as he threw down his paper: ‘‘One 
week from to-night is Thanksgiving, and I 
don’t mind owning I'd like to be at home 
about that time.” Then it was that this 
surprise dinner had its birth in Jim’s active 
mind. 

‘* Let’s us see,” he meditated, the next 
morning, as he plunged the greasy frying- 
pan into the same receptacle with the cups, 
spoons, and plates, and poured boiling 
water over the whole, preparatory to ‘‘red- 
ding up” the breakfast dishes. ‘‘It’ll take 
a heap o’ plannin’ to get the consarn up in 
style, for, as the Judge used to say, ‘our 
resources is limited.’ We hain’t no grocery 
handy, even if the stamps was plenty, 
which they isn’t, thanks to them there tie 
contractors, which takes their time to it pay- 
in’ their men. Now, fust and foremost is 
turkey” (smacking his lips); ‘‘but, lordy, that 
is something this ranche don’t afford. But 
I'll take down the old shot-gun one of these 
mornin‘'s, and see if I can’t find somethin’ 
to take Mr. Gobbler’s place. And, as for 
the other fixins’, I ‘low I’ve got chink 
enough,” slapping his pocket with a hand 
dripping greasy dishwater, ‘to swap off 
with them freighters for an extra or two; 
p’raps an eyster or two. Who knows?” 

Unwonted success attended his excursions 
with the old shot gum, and ‘‘ Mr. Gobbler’s” 
place was soon supplied by a brace of grouse 
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edge, supplemented and largely by mother 
wit; while the squirrels were made into a 
very palatable pie, by the use of his baking. 
powder dough for a crust. In thislatter 
Western campers are adepts. Two miles 
from the camp was a road over which 
freight-wagons, carrying supplies to the 
miners, passed daily. Taking with him 
ninety-five cents, the sum total of his 
“chink,” he went down to the roadside one 
morning, and, waiting patiently till one of 
these wagons passed, by dint of eloquent 
persuasion effected the purchase of a few 
onions and potatoes, a can of cove oysters, 
and apint of cranberries. It can be easily 
imagined that, to these men who had lived 
for two months almost exclusively on a diet 
of salt pork and biscuits, Jim’s dinner 
seemed a feast fit for a king. 

“‘And now,” said the Captain, as they 
rose from the table, ‘‘ in token of our appre- 
ciation and in honor of the day, I move that 
we give our cook something to be thankful 
for,” and he tossed him a half-dollar. The 
others heartily followed suit, and Jim, cov- 
ered with glory and weighed down by silver, 
cleared the table with alacrity, and soon all 
were seated about the fire, smoking their 
pipes and cracking jokes, in gay good 
humor. 

‘Well, Jim Crow, what’s next on the 
program after dinner on a Thanksgiving 
Day?” 

‘‘Now, there you've got me, Capting,” 
said Jim, with a sprightly chuckle. ‘‘ Reck- 
oned dinner was about all they was of it.” 

‘“‘At home,” said the Tenderfoot, ‘‘ we 
used to sit by the fireplace, eat apples and 
doughnuts, drink cider, and tell stories.” 

*‘Alas! forthe apples and doughnuts!” 
sighed the Captain. ‘‘ We pine for them 
in vain, as did the !sraelites for the leeks and 
onions of Egypt.” 

‘‘Seems to me, ye’re kinder runnin’ in a 
pious vein, hain’t ye, Captain? But I reckon 
1 can give ye aright smart substitute for the 
cider. He! he!” And the Fox drew from his 
pocket a flask and reached his hand for a 


ap. 

Look here! None of that to-night,” 
said the Captain, sharply, a dark frown 
suddenly overspreading his face. 

The Fox drew back his hand, looked at 
the Captain in blank amazement for a mo- 
ment, then returned the flask to his pocket, 
muttering: . 

‘‘’Pears like ye’re almighty pertickler all 
to wonst.” 

* Pshaw!” said the Captain, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ You know very well I can get as 
drunk as any of you, when I choose; but I 
don’t choose to have the stuff about to-night, 
and that séttles it.” 

The Tenderfoot gave him a grateful look. 
‘*We can have the stories, any way,” said 
he. ‘‘Come, boys, what do you say to each 
one of us giving a short history of our past 
lives? We've lived together here for more 
than two months, and yet we don’t seem to 
know much about each other.” 

All gave a ready assent, save the Captain, 
who made no reply. 

‘Well, Captain, what do you say? Is it 
a bargain?” 

He hesitated, looking darkly at the fiery 
holes in the camp-stove; then broke into a 
half-scornful laugh. 

‘*Much good my history would do you,” 
he said. ‘‘I don’t care whether I enter 
your compact or not. I'll flip a copper 
yes, I have one; brought it from the East 
and keep it for that especial purpose). Heads, 
we recite yarns; tails, we retire to our bunks 
in dignified silence. Here goes!” 

“‘Heads!” cried the Tenderfoot, trinmph- 
antly. Now, Captain, you begin.” 

‘*No,” said the Captain. ‘‘ Since chance 
is directing us, we will draw cuts for the 
order of recital. Here are four slips. The 
shortest speaks first, and so on in order.” 

“You want five, don’t you, Captain?” 

‘‘Sureenough. I left out Jim Crow. | 
didn’t credit him with a history, I guess. 
Thought he growed, like Topsy. Well, 
here’s another.” 

The lot fell first to the Fox, second to the 
Tenderfoot, third to the Hairpin, and 
lastly to the Captain and Jim Crow. 

The Hairpin, who wasn’t much of 4 
“word slinger,” as he expressed it, deputed 
the Fox to relate his history in connection 
with his own, as they had been ‘‘raised” 





together in ‘‘ old Missouri ” and been “‘pard- 








ners” ever since they left. As the recital 
of this joint story was so interlarded with 
profanity as to make it a work of time and 
genius to produce a “sponged edition,” we 
omit it. 

The Tenderfoot’s tale was soon told. He 
had lived on his father’s farm, in ‘‘York 
State,” until he became of age, at which 
time and but a few months previous to this 
night he had set out to seek his fortune in 
Colorado. 

And now came the Capftain’s turn. All 
eyes turned inquiringly on him, as if each 
felt in some degree that, in entering this 
agreement to part with his past history, he 
had made an unexpected condescension in 
behalf of his comrades. Tossing his pipe 
aside and fixing his eyes again on the fiery 
eyes of the stove, in lieu of the Thanks- 
giving fireplace, he began: 

“‘I was born of rich but respectable 
parents, in the little town of Boston in the 
State of Massachusetts, about forty years 
ago. I lived a steady and virtuous life, be- 
ing punctilious in my attendance at Sunday- 
school until I reached the age of fourteen, 
at which time I surreptitiously smoked my 
first cigar. How much longer this exem- 
plary life might have continued I cannot 
say, had not two circumstances combined 
to change the even tenor of my ‘goody, 
goody’ ways.’ Firstly, I was an only child 
and had a superabundance of spending 
money, about the use of which I was never 
questioned. Secondly, my family was so very 
old, and my parents believed so implicitly 
that ‘blood will tell,’ that the idea of my 
swerving so much as a hair’s breadth from 
the established path of family rectitude 
never entered their imaginings. I was, there- 
fore, left to pursue my own course, with very 
little, ifany, restraint. Under these circum. 
stances, I did what the average boy, simi- 
larly situated, is almost certain to do; fell 
into bad company, and from smoking it was 
but a step to a social glass of wine or brandy. 
"Twas the old, old story—first for the 
love of company, then for the love of liquor 
itself, until the only son of this highly-con- 
nected family was little better than a drunk- 
ard. Of course, every possible plan was 
tried for my reformation, and I myéelf, 
frightened at the hold this drinking habit 
had upon me, tried most earnestly to aban- 
don my cups, with what success you know. 

‘*In the meantime I married a lady, whose 
aocial standing was fully equa! to if not 
above my own. I did not mean to deceive 
her, J told her of my misfortune, but 
hoped that, for her sake, I should bestrong 
te overcome; and she, gentle, unworldly 
soul, believed in me and we were married. 
For six months I kept sober; and then—bah! 
Again the old story—a temptation, a fall; 
remorse and self-upbraiding on my part, 
tenderness and forbearance on hers, and 
another struggle for victory, but with no 
permanent success. For four years this 
continued, each relapse leaving me weaker 
than the last, and then came the climax. 

‘*Icame home one night intoxicated. My 
wife, utterly discouraged by my repeated 
failures, came to me and laid her hand on 
my arm, saying: ‘Oh! Richard, Richard, 
you are breaking my heart! And oh! 
Richard! what will become of our little boy 
if you do not reform?’ (We had alittle boy, 
not quite three years old.) In my senses no 
appeal could have been stronger than the 
mention of our little golden-haired baby; 
but the liquor was in my brain and I 
pushed her rudely away. ‘I don’t care 
what becomes of you or me or the youngster. 
Only just give me a little peace. Can’t 
you?’ J almost shouted. She staggered back 
8 step or two, as though I had struck her a 
fatal blow, and looked at me with such a 
white, anguished face (how often have I 
prayed to forget that look!) that I sobered 
almost instantly. But, before I could re- 
cover myself sufficiently to go to her and 
beg forgiveness on my knees, she had 
crossed over to the little bed where our 
baby was sleeping. For an instant she re- 
garded him in silence, with that look of 
dumb anguish still on her face. Then, 
throwing herself on her knees by his side, 
she bent over him and burst into wild sob- 
bing, and between the sobs I could hear over 
and over the words: ‘Oh! my little baby, may 
God have mercy on us!’ And he, awakened 
from his slumber by the unusual noise, opened 
his blue eyes and looked at her wonderingly ; 
then, putting a little chubby hand to each 
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of her cheeks, patted her face gently, say- 
ing, in his sweet, baby voice: ‘ Poor Mam- 
ma! Oh! poor Mamma! Mamma cry?’ But 
there! I didn’t mean to go into sentimental 
particulars, and Ibeg yourpardon. During 
the night I reflected, and came to these con- 
clusions: In my sober moments I would have 
laid down my life for wife and child; yet I 
could not give up drink for their sake. 
Hence, it followed that the love of strong 
drink was greater than my love for them, 
and I felt certain I should never reform. I 
shuddered as I looked into the future, and 
saw my wife a broken-hearted woman and 
my boy a ghastly copy of a besotted father. 
Then and there my resolution was taken. I 
would save them, if I could not save myself. 
I would henceforth be to them as one dead, 
and my boy should stand a chance of grow- 
ing to manhood free from my baleful in- 
fluence. The next morning I bade them 
good-bye, as usual, and started for my place 
of business. I have never seen them since. 
I went to the office, put my affairs in such a 
shape that my wife could have the benefit 
of what little property I possessed in my 
own right, and then left the city on the first 
West-bound train. I mailed my wife a let- 
ter, informing her of my step and stating 
my reason for thus deserting her; but gave 
no clue to my proposed whereabouts. I 
made her understand that the desperate step 
I had taken was an irrevocable one, and 
begged her to think of me as dead and 
teach our boy to believe me so. I would 
not bear an honorable name into disgrace 
and assumed the one by which you know me. 
This was fourteen years ago. My lifesince 
then has been substantially what you know 
it to be now. I drink myself drunk by spells, 
and, in the meantime, work at any chance 
job to earn the money for my next spree. 
Sometimes, even now, I have an intense de- 
sire to return and try again; but I check the 
impulse by thinking of my boy, just entering 
manhood, shielded from harm by a loving, 
Christian mother, and I dare not take the 
step. And yet, boys, in spite of all this 
reasoning, I am always puzzled to know, 
for a surety, whether the Lord or the devil 
prompted me to desert my family. Thus 
closes what is thus far recorded of my cheer- 
ful history. The end you can easily foresee— 
adrunkard’s grave. The audience will now 
listen to Jim Crow, Esq.” 

But the grave silence in which the group 
of men about the rusty little stove had lis- 
tened to the Captain’s tale was not so easily 
broken. At last the Tenderfoot coughed 
and muttered something about the “‘ pesky 
cold” he’d taken out in the snow, evidently 
desiring to account for his rather frequent 
use of his handkerchief, while Jim brushed 
his jacket sleeve suspiciously across his 
eyes. The Captain broke the silence: 

‘* Well, boys, this isn’t very cheerful for 
Thanksgiving night. Speak up, Jim, and 
relate your lively experiences to wake us 
up a little. Tell us of your humble birth 
and the stirring events of your long life.” 

‘*Oh! pshaw, now! I can’t tell no story. 
I don’no nothin’ about my birth. Don’t 
know as I ever had any to speak of—he! 
he! Most I know is, I’ve lived round here 
and there, ’nd chored it for my hash, and 
had some old clothes gin me now and then; 
‘nd then I tuk the highly respectable and 
tony sitivation which same I now have the 
honor to hold.” (This last with a charac- 
teristic grin and circus-clown bow to the 
company.) ‘I’ve managed to tackle odd 
jobs enough to keep me in tobacky and a 
little grog now and then. Oh! Lordy! I 
ain’t got no his’try.” 

**But don’t you know anything about 
your father and mother? Can't you re- 
member when you were too little to ‘ chore 
it for your grub?’ ” 

“Le’mme see. Yes, if ye’re goin’ back 
fur as that, guess ITcan. Hain’t got no great * 
shakes of a mem’ry, though. I kin jest re- 
member my mother a little bit. I mind she 
was puny and pale like, ’nd she allays had on 
a black gown. and we was always trav'lin’ 
round, and never stayin’ long in a place; 
and she used to hug me, and cry, and say 
mebbe to-morrow we’d find papa. But we 
didn’t never find him, and she took sick and 
died. Miss Potter, over the range, she tuk 
care of me then, ’nd I’ve heerd her tell 
folks "bout it. "Twas very sudden-like her 
dying, and she hadn’t told nobody nothin’ 
"bout her folks or whar she cum from; 
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I mind she give mea little book jest afore she 
died, and told me I was never to let anybody 
get it away from me, for it used to be my 
pa’s when he was. a little boy, 'nd I must be 
good ’nd p’r’aps I’d find papa, when she was 
gone to Heaven.” 

** And did you keep the book?” 

“Keep it? Of course, I did. There is 
some writing in it, and I’ve been cur’us 
many a time to know what it says; but ye 
know I can’t read print, let alone writin’, 
and somehow I’ve kinder hated to show it 
to anybody.” 

He paused, and, putting his hand in an 
inside pocket, drew forth a little, worn 
Testament, with red morocco covers, and, 
turning to the Captain, said: 

“If you wouldn’t mind, Captain, [ reckon 
I'd like to have you read ‘em for me to- 
night.” 

At sight of the book the Captain gaye a 
little start. Was it that the book reminded 
him of some incident of his past? Or was 
it some thought foreign to his present sur- 
roundings? Who could tell? But certain 
it was that the hand he held out to take 
Jim’s little memento trembled perceptibly, 
and there was a curious look of surprised 
inquiry on his face. He opened the book 
to the fly-leaf and glanced eagerly at the 
writing. As he did so, a deadly pallor over- 
spread his face; he gasped as if for breath, 
and murmured, in a low, stifled voice: 
**Good God!” 

The men started to their feet. ‘He will 
faint!” criedone. ‘‘ Bring water.” But in 
an instant, as if by a supreme effort of will, 
he mastered himself, and waved them back 
with an imperative gesture. There was 
stil] a strange whiteness about the lips, and 
his hand was unsteady, as he turned again 
to the written page and studied it for some 
momentsin silence. No one stirred, no one 
spoke, until, at last, turning his eyes slowly 
upon Jim, who stood regarding him in 
dazed anxiety, he said, in a low, measured 
voice: 

‘You wanted to hear the writing, did 
you? Well, this is what I find written 
here: 

***Richard Allison Greyburn; with the 
love of his mother.’ 

‘***My son, give me thine heart.’ 

** Beneath this is a note, written by your 
mother just before her death, which says: 

***Tleave with my darling son, Richard Albert 
Greyburn, his father’s Testament, and pray that 
the God of the fatherless will keep him from 
the evil of this world. And, if by any chance 
he should meet his father on this earth, I write 
this to let him know that I never gave him up, 
but searched for him witb love and prayers until 
the day of my death.’ 

*** (Signed) 
“* ParRpiay, CoLo.’ 


MARGARET GREYBURN. 


‘‘And this means,” he continued, with 
trembling lips, ‘‘ that, instead of Jim Crow, 
your name is Richard Albert Greyburn; 
and this is the little old Testament I used 
to carry to Sunday-school, when I was a 
little boy, in Massachusetts, and my name is 
Richard Allison Greyburn, and it means 
that you have found your—” But here his 
voice broke, as if it were not possible for the 
word to pass his lips; while his eyes rested 
on the forlorn, ignorant creature at his side, 
so ignorant that in all these years he had 
not read his mother’s dying message, and, 
bowing his head upon the table, the strong 
man wept aloud. 

Moment after moment passed. The sobs 
died slowly away. The boy stood in be- 
wilderment, gazing at this man, who had just 
proclaimed himself his father The three 
men regarded each other in grave, aston- 
ished silence. The candle burned low in 
its socket. The three fiery eyes of the stove 
changed slowly to a dull, ashen hue. Out- 
side the wind moaned dismally through the 
pines and the mountain rats scurried over 
the cabin roof. Then the Captain lifted his 
haggard face, and the first object his eyes 
rested upon was the boy, patiently awaiting 
his movements. A spasm of pain seemed 
to shake his very soul. Near by lay a pis- 
tol, which the Fox had thrown aside. He 
reached his hand toward it—so—. It was 
very simple—two shots—only two, and he 
could blot this monstrosity from the face of 
the earth. and end his own miserable exist- 
ence. But something stayed hishand. He 
still held the little Testament, and. in it 
was the prayer of that sainted wife and 
mother: “May the God of the father- 





less keep him.” No, he could not do it. 
He groaned and again bowed his face on his 
hands, and so remained for many moments; 
hours they seemed to the watching group. 
What were his thoughts none but the angels 
in Heaven knew; but after a time he arose. 
His face was storm-beaten, bnt calm and 
resolute. 

** An unexpected chapter has been added 
to my history to-night.” he said, addressing 
his comrades, ‘‘and the vexed question of 
my life is settled. It was the devil who 
prompted me, when, like a coward, I de- 
serted mydZamily. If I had consulted the 
Lord about it, Ishould have stayed and con- 
quered in his strength. But this,” laying 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder, “‘is the re- 
sult of the self-sacrifice I have been priding 
myself upon all these years. He paused, 
and, leading the wondering lad to the table, 
placed his hand upon the little Testament, 
and laid his own hand upon that of the boy. 

** And now,” he said, ‘‘ I solemnly swear 
by this sacred book and the memory of my 
martyred wife, the mother of this my son, 
that both he and I have tasted our last drop 
of liquor; and may God help me to redeem 
our wicked lives.” 

‘*Amen!” responded the Tenderfoot, fer- 
vently. 

And there was Thanksgiving in Heaven. 

Monument, Cor. : 





OBEYING ORDERS. 
BY MARY B, BURNETT. 


Wirtn hands full of sweet lavender, 
I stood by the wheat-field gate. 

““ T'l] tell you a tale,”’ the farmer said. 
‘* You have got five minutes to wait. 
It isn’t a tale of storm or death, 

Nor yet of sweetheart or wife ; 
But just how obeying my orders 
Made a man of me all my life. 








“Tt was arare, fine hunting morning, 

Gray, cloudy, with plenty of dew, 
And Mastersaid : ‘To the wheat-field, Josh, 

And see you let nobody through. 

The gentry may ride the fallow land, 
They may trample the growing grass ; 
But, if they come to the wheat-field gate, 
Prince Albert himself mustn’t pass.’ 


“All right,’ I said, and I stood just there, 

And I hadn’t so long to wait ; 

The hunters came at a rattling pace, 
Shouting: ‘ Boy, set open the gate [* 

I stood my ground like that oak post ; 
I answered never a word, 

Though I'll be bound such an angry storm 
You never in your life heard. 


‘* * Open the gate |’ said an old, gray man, 
And the order rang loud and clear. 
‘I am the Duke of Wellington; 
I will pass through the wheat-field here.’ 
Then I lifted my cap and said: ‘ Sir Duke, 
There isn’t a man in the land 
Stands more for obeying orders, 
And I’m here at Master’s command.’ 


“‘ The gray face grew bright as the sunshine ! 
He said: ‘ You are right! You are right ; 
My lords, these boys make the soldiers 
That never are beaten in fight. 
You have done your duty,’ he said to me, 
And then, as he turned about,. 
‘ You’ve done what Napoleon could not do, 
Kept the Duke of Wellington out.’ 


‘¢ And he’s helped me since to what I am, 
Folks call it Good Fortune and Luck ; 
But ’twas just obeying my orders, 
With, maybe, a bit of pluck. 
’Twas doing my duty, I say, Ma’am, 
Doing it early and late, 
And keeping what charges I’ve had tokeep, 
Like I stood by the wheat-field gate.” 
New Yore Crrr. 





FRED’S VICTORY. 
BY MARY E. ©. WYETH. 








Netty Perxms had just completed a 
very prettily executed pencil sketch. She 
held it up to a group of classmates for criti- 
cism. 

“Tt is the best work you have ever done,” 
said one. ; 

‘It is beautiful. I ean’t see a defect in 
it,” cried Carrie Atwood, who was Nell’s 
especial friend and quite blind to any of 
her imperfections. 

“Of course, you wouldn’t,” laughed Susie 
Grey. ‘‘ You're like Fred Grahams sister. 
She thinks Fred is simply perfect, and he ia 
nearly so; still, his faults are glaring ones, 
like this of Nell’s perspective and this 





of her foresbortened cow in the background, 
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cause of the excellence of the surrounding 
detail. The picture is just like Fred 
Graham. Very nearly perfect, yet alto- 
gether marred because of two glaring 
deformities.” 

Susie was the best drawing pupil of the 
class. All the scholars knew that, and, as 
she pointed out the faults of Nell’s sketch, 
they all recognized them and could not but 
own that the criticism was just. Nell, like 
a true learner, set herself at once to reme- 
dying the defects of her work. Susie passed 
on, with a pleasant word of commendation. 

‘*Nell is sure to become accomplished,” 
she said, ‘‘for she receives criticism good- 
naturedly, and, instead of defending her 
blemishes, she goes to work to rub them out 
and to replace them with correct lines.” 

** But, if 1 had done such an almost per- 
fect piece of work as that sketch, it would 
go to my heart to have Susie stab it through 
and through with her remorseless criticism,” 
laughed Flora May. ‘‘ Though, to be sure, 
the cow is appalling, now I give her a good 
square look; and the perspective is false, as 
any one may see. And it is true, as she 
says, that the general beauty of the picture 
only seems to enhance the ugliness of the 
ugly points. But, all the same, I’d have 
been as mad as a hornet, if I had been in 
Nell’s place. The truthis not always agree- 
able to me, I must own.” 

‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” 
said Nell, cheerily, rubbing away at the 
distorted shoulders of her unlucky cow. 
“Many a thing that isn’t agreeable is 
wholesome, you know.” 

**I wonder how Sir Fred would relish 
Susie’s comparison,” said Emma Groves. 
‘It wasapt enough. Fred isa perfect little 
gentleman, and ever so vice only when he 
gets into one of those everlasting arguments 
of his. Then he is just hateful. He never 
will own to being mistaken, and he almost 
fibs in order to maintain his position. Then 
that teasing way he has is odious.” 

** Well,.when you've got so far you're at 
the end,” said Pussie Werner, blushing rosy 


Fred was her cousin and she loyed him 
dearly. it hurt her to have his faults set 
in array. 

** Yes,” said Emmie, ‘‘I know it. I said 
he was pretty nearly as nice as a boy need 
tobe. Didn’tI? His being so makes his 
deficiencies all the more lamentable. 
More’s the pity.” 

“Yes, it is,” chimed in Alice May. 
“Other boys have as great faults, besides 
alot more of them; but then, somehow, it 
does not hurt a body’s feelings so to witness 
their display. ‘To whom much is given,’ 
you know. Very nearly perfect, yet alto- 
gether marred. Susie's criticism is entirely 
correct.” It is precisely what I’ve often 
thought, but never had gumption enough 
to put it into words.” 

**Pity’s sake!” ejaculated Cora Myers, in 
an excited whisper. ‘‘There goes Fred 
this very minute. That was he behind the 
sketching-board, drawing the solid objects 
yonder. Oh! oh! What if he heard!” 

**It depends on the spirit in which he 
receives what he heard, I suppose,” said 
Flora May, shrugging her pretty shoulders. 
‘If he’s like me, he’s mad enough by this 
time to bite every one of us.” 

“But, if he’s like Nell,” said Emmie, 
he'll do his diligence and profit by our 
kind words. I'm sure we said lots of nice 
things about him. He ought to set one 
against the other, surely, and not get too 
angry.” 

‘*I don’t believe he heard,” said Alice. 
**He walked off too cheerful-like, you 
know.” 

“‘T hope he didn’t hear us,” continued 
Alice, after a minute. ‘‘I hate to burt any 
one’s feelings.” 

‘You didn’t say anything to hurt his 
feelings. Nor did any of you, just only I,” 
laughed Emmie Groves. ‘‘I laid it on 
pretty strong; but Idon’t care, It’s every 
word true and I won’t take a breath back.” 

There were tears in Emmie's blue eyes, 
though she spoke so boldly; and the girls, 
who knew how truly Fred’s friend Emmie 
was, felt sorry for her. For, if Fred had 
heard, there was a chance that he would be 

angered. There might be enmity where 
now was truest friendship. 

Fred had heard. 


strange sinking at his heart. Out of the 
class-room, in the soft May air, he felt. his 
cheeks burn, and he was conscious of a 
tremulous motion of his lips, that, with all 
his will power, he could not control. 

He remembered every word the girls had 
spoken. e 
“Very nearly perfect, yet altogether 
marred.” 

‘‘The general beauty only serves to en- 
hance the ugliness of the points.” 

“He never will own to being mistaken. 
Almost fibs in order to maintain his posi- 
tion.” 

A tear started as Fred repeated this last 
aloud and remembered that ’twas Emmie 
Groves—the girl of all his young friends 
whom he most respected, and whose good 
opinion he most valued—who said it. 

“T am like Flora May,” he thought to 
himself, as he walked rapidly home. ‘‘It 
does go to my heart to be stabbed through 
and through with such remorseless criti- 
cisms. And I am mad.” 

He walked more rapidly for a while, and 
paid no heed to Bob Andrews who caught 
up with him, slapped him on the shoulder, 
and chaffingly asked him if he were running 
away from himself. 

Presently he slackened his pace. 

**I wonder if it is all true?” he said to 
himself. And then, in his own mind, he at- 
tempted a justification of his conduct. He 
was an honest and fair-minded boy, and, 
when brought face to face with an error, 
would not shrink from exposing it, even 
though his own humiliation was involved, 
as in this very case. 

His attempt to justify himself was not 
satisfactory to himself. 

‘*1 am afraid the girls were quite right,” 
he said, regretfully. ‘*‘ They spoke the 
truth, and, as Flora says, the truth isn’t 
always agreeable. I am argumentative, 
and no doubt offensively so. But it’s a 
bitter pill to own that I almost lie.” 

Fred would not soften the ugly word, as 
Emmie had done. He was sorrowfully 
conscious of having equivocated more than 
once in his protracted arguments, where he 
had felt his case becoming weak. 

‘*T give it up,” he said, as he reached his 
room and threw himself into his favorite 
chair. ‘‘I’m not so mad as I was and I’m 
awfully sorry. Oh! hum! Who is going 
to ask her to take a breath back, I'd like to 
know? Faithful are the words of a friend. 
Well, I'll cut short those everlasting argu- 
ments, for one thing. I'll show Emmie that 
the truth, if not agreeable, has been whole- 
some. AndI hope I may bite my tongue 
merrily the next time it twists the truth 
into anything like a fib.” 

*‘As to the other thing that makes poor 
Fred so detestable,” continued the lad, after 
a moment, ‘I’m not so sure. Teasing 
comes natural, and when the notion takes 
me I can’t resist the impulse.” 

Fred could laugh now, but he blushed, 
too, although alone in his room. He was 8 
bit ashamed of his cowardly confession of 
defeat. 

‘‘Oh! pshaw!” be cried, springing to his 
feet and assuming an attitude of defiance. 
‘I'll give those two demons a thrashing. 
See if I don’t. I owe it to those girls to get 
the victory, and J will. Perhaps, but for 
their good words, I should have remained 
in ignorance of these glaring deformities. 
They shall see that I am not ungrateful.” 

And they did see. Fred had many a con- 
flict; but he persevered. The girls watched 
him closely, and, though from no word or 
act of his could they ever decide whether or 
not he had heard the criticisms, of one thing 
they became assured, and that was that 
Fred was making a brave fight and that in 
the end he would get the victory. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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ROLAND AND DIANA. 


[Tue following remarkable love story was 
written by a Rochester theological student and 
is recommended as a salutary exercise for all 
people who fondly imagine they know how to 
pronounce the English language. An hour of 
rollicking fun may be spent by a circle of 
friends reading the story aloud in turn, the 
first mispronunciation to send the reader in 





He had walked away from the sketching- 


disgrace to his seat, and an improvised medal 


Worcester or Webster must, of course, be the 
umpire.]} 

Roland and Diana were lovers. Diana was 
ephemeral, but comely; hypochondriacal, but 
not lugubrious; didactic, but not dishonest, 
nor given to ribald nor truculent grimaces. Her 
pedal extremities were, perhaps, a trifle too 
large for playing organ pedals successfully ; 
but her heart was not at all cdamantine and 
her address was peremptory without being 
diffuse. On the whole, she might well become 
the inamorata of one retired to some. quiet 
vicinage, away from the squalor and clangor, 
the dissonance and contumely of a great 
metropolis. 

Roland, on the other hand, was of as saturnine 
countenance, at once splenetic and combative 
in disposition, so that his wassails and orgies 
were almost maniacal in their details. He was 
a telegrapher by profession, having received a 
diploma from Caius College; but aggrandized 
his stipend by dabbling in philology, orthoepy, 
and zodlogy during his leisure hours, so that 
he was accused of fetichism and tergiversation 
by his patrons. 

Still his acumen and prescience were such 
that only a misogynist would discern that he 
was an aspirant for the gallows. His acetic 
rather than his ascetic nature apparently 
inclined him to visit a chemical laboratory, 
well-filled with apparatus, to which he had 
access, whence he often returned with globules 
of iodine and albumen on his caoutchouc shoes, 
which subjected him to numerous altercations 
with his landlady, a virago and pythoness in 
one ;and with the servant, her accessory or 
ally. 

Roland had, however, become acclimated to 
his place, received everything with equability, 
reclined upon the divan while he contemplated 
the elysium where Diana dwelt, and addressed 
donative distichs to her in the subsidence of 
the raillery. 

There was a certain diocesan who endeavored 
to dispossess Roland in the affections of Diana ; 
but he was enervated by bronchitis, laryngitis, 
and diphtheria, which, on their subsidence, left 
his carotid artery in an apparently lethargic 
condition. He had sent Diana a ring, set with 
onyx, a chalcedonic variety of stone, and once 
hung a placard where he knew she would see 
it from her casement; but she steadfastly re 
jected his overtures and ogled him as if he were 
adromedary. The diocesan betook himself to 
absolutary prayers, but continued his digres- 
sions and inquiries. 

Roland became cognizant of this amour, and, 
armed with a withe, inveigied him into a kind 
of assignation beneath a jasmine, where he 
inveighed against this “‘gay Lothario,’”’ who 
defended himself with a falchion until Ronald 
disarmed him, houghing his palfrey withal. 
After the joust the prebendary abjectly apolo- 
gized, albeit in a scarcely respirable condition, 
then hastened to the pharmaceutic aerie for 
copaiba, morphine, and quinine, and was not 
seen again until the next Michaelmas. 

Roland returned on Thanksgiving Day, took 
an inventory of his possessions, which consisted 
of a large quantity of almond cement, a 
package of envelopes, a dish of anchovy sauce, 
a tame falcon, a book on acoustics, a miniature 
of a mirage, gp treatise on the epizootic, a 
stomacher lined with sarcenet, a cerement of 

sepulture, a cadaver, and a bomb. 

The next day the hymeneal rites were per- 
formed, and Diana became thenceforth his 
faithful coadjutant and housewife. 


BURIED MALE NAMES. 


1. Have you ever read “A Beleaguered 
City ?” 

2. Is it one of the “Seaside Library?” I 
have not read all. Annie reads them first. 

8. I like, as a general rule, to find books 
with better type. 

4. I think they all evince a great deal of 
taste in drawing. 

5. Did you attend the sale? 
prompted me to keep away. 

6. If you buy a farm, Arkansas is the place 
to purchase. 

7. Jones must have returned, for I saw our 
friend Charlie J. on a street-car to-day. 

8. I must hug our dear mother once more 
before we leave. 

9. Do just as you will. I am contented to 
let things remain as they are. 

10. I translate one page, or generally two 
each day. 

11. You will find behind the barn a basket of 
apples. 

12. Do not take a single step. Henry wilt 
bring us a board, by means of which we can 


Wisdom 


cross. Doty. 
QUADRUPLE ACROSTIO. 
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Across ist Line,—1, lives in water ; 2, a solid- 





ified fluid ; 8, av instrument of punishment. 





vegetable. 

3d Line.—1, above ; 2, an abbreviation for 
the name of an Old Testament book ; 8, ex- 
tensive. 

4th Line.—1, used for food ; 2, a great lake ; 
3, comfort. 

The centrals are valuable qualities; the 
initials and finals, their opposites. 

Mrs. R. M. WEBSTER. - 
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DIAMONDS. 
1. m. 
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Numerical Entoma.—A thousand probabil- 
ities do not make one truth. 








Selections. 


THE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK. 


(AppRess oF Miss Frances E. WILLARD BEFORE THE 
Woman's National CuRisTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
at Lovisvii1g, Ky.) 





Toe Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union is, to my thought, but a vast and 
growing network of telegraph lines, along 
which fly swift and blessed messages, trans- 
mitted by that Divine Spirit, whose central 
battery is the heart of Christ. Slow, 
difficult, and adventurous as is the work of 
building these lines, establishing the 
stations, enlisting and teaching the opera- 
tors, one forgets the hardship in remember- 
ing what are the messages and whence 
they come throbbing over the wires with 
their sweet ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” Having spent the year in a delight- 
ful tour of combined construction and in- 
spection, | am happy 'o report all the main 
lives in excellent workivg order, with a 
new (state) brauch line opened in Texas, 
another in Missouri, and a third in ‘lennes- 
see, while several hundred local stations 
have been established since we last met. 
Our most southerly station on the Con- 
tineot added this year is San Antonio; our 
mest northern is Spokan, Washington 
Territory. On the frontier we have a new 
one in Odgen, Wyoming Territory, 
and several in Utah and Oregon, 
while the Christian women of Hon- 
olulu have written for instructions, 
and Sidney, Australia, just reports almost 
simultaneously with Richmond, Va., a 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
over one hundred vames. Messages re- 
ceived by our chief operator at our central 
office, in the Bible House, New York, iv- 
dicate that, at the present rate of construc- 
tiqn, we shall be able to report, at our next 
meeting, a branch line in every state and 
territory of the Republic, offset by one in 
every Canadian Provinee, and a station in 
each capital, commercial and educational 
center of North America. Nothing less is 
worthy of our plans, our purposes, and 
powers. 

Let us remember, dear sisiers, that we 
must first build and equip the telegraph be- 
fore the message can be sent, nor fail to 
see that the radius and circumference are 
not less important than the center; the 
force centrifugal no less than that centripe 
tal conspiring to round the circle of a 
perfect work. 

Electric, indeed, has been the rapid- 
ity of growth in temperance sentiment 
throughout the nation this wondrous 
year. As we call the roll of states, 
Iowa, which was last year a tremulous 
hope, stands forth a glorious victor; 
Kansas nobly holds the fort for prohibi- 
tion, and, like the white plume of Navarre, 
gleams the ensign of that beloved leader, 
Juhn P. St. Jobn; Indiana occupies the ex- 
treme skirmish line of a Christian civiliza- 
tion in its battle for the twin amendments, 
prohibition and woman’s ballot. If car- 
ried simultaneously, these closely-correlated 
measures will not only capture the enemy’s 
citadel, but garrison it with soldiers loyal 
and invincible, 

In Michigan, Massachusetts, and New 
York the dominant party pronounces forthe 
submission of the prohibition amendment; 
while Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois are 
in the throes of a struggle whose final out- 
come will place them in line with the most 
progressive states. The defeat of the Re- 
publican Party in Ohio was a foregone 





conclusion, when it alienated the Germans 
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by the Suoday-closing law, and the tem- 
perance people, by committing itself square- 
ly to the license system. Naturally enough, 
the former could not see why it was wrong 
to drink on the seventh day a beverage 
from the sale of which the party was will- 
ing to take a revenue the other six, and 
paturally enough also the latter exbibited 
what party leaders are pleased to call ‘‘a 
mysterious apathy ” concerning the fate of 
a party which in these pipiog times of pro- 
hibition flatly refused to submit that issue 
to the people. If ever the Laodicean in 
politics received a merited rebuke, it was 
when the Prohibition Home Protection 
Party of the crusade state by its independ- 
ent votes and its thousands of stay-at-home 
sympathizers said tothe Republican Party . 
*‘Because thou art neither cold nor hot, 
behold I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 

In the South Tennessee and Alabama 
will make constitutional amendment their 
watchword in the next campaign, while 
Maryland a eorgia arethe banner local- 
option states Of the nation, and Missouri 
is following Arkansas on the line of a home 
protection statute. The recent defeat in 
Arkansas did not interfere with the statute 
by which a petition against saloons, having 
the signatures of a majority of men and 
women, had the effect of local prohibition, 
and which, going into operation last Jan- 
uary, thrilled the heart of that border state 
as never before, by a sweeping victory for 
bome protection. Beit remembered that 
cities of the first and second class were 
exempt from the provisions of this new 
law, and at the recent election, by men’s 
votes only, the majority of these were car- 
ried by the ram power. 





GENERAL WALLACE'’S PRESENT. 


GENERAL WALLACE bas, indeed, it seems, 
received from the Sultan as a gift a beauti- 
ful Circassian girl, and the correspondent 
of the Zribune in Constantinople, who has 
seep this prodigy of loveliness in General 
Wallace’s house, thus describes her: ‘‘She 
came from the Sultan’s palace and is truly 
of exquisite beauty. Moreover, I believe 
tbat General Wallace fully appreciates the 
beauty of this charming Creature. In fact, 
two or three weeks ago, beingin General 
Wallace’s library, I was invited to take the 
General’s own arm-chair, that I might view 
her from a better standpoint, for she hangs 
fiom the wall over the General's writing- 
table and is one of those choice works of 
art that bind the eye as under aspell. The 
picture must have been painted some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago; for whom 
nove seem to know. Ina wide arm-chairlvlls 
a girl of eight or ten years, clad in Oriental 
jacket and trousers—the one heavy with gold 
embroidery, the other flashing back the 
light from rich satin folds. Over her head, 
on the dark crimson background, is figured 
the imperial cipher of the present Turkish 
dynastry. The girl lolls, I said. She balf 
reclines iv the graceful but restful attitude 
which any Oriental instinctively assumes 
when cast among the cushions of thedivan. 
She is perfectly, carelessly at rest in her 
home, and the flash of her jewels shows 
her to be no mean member of the household. 
But her face at once encbains you. The 
great, languid eyes, the soft curve of the 
cheek, the full red of the lip instantly 
storm the mostrugged heart with a perfect 
childish beauty, Yet there is something 
in the swell of the nostrils, some- 
thing in the curl of the mouth that makes 
you feel your sudden sympathetic smile to 
be unappreciated. The girl looks you 
squarely io the face, without for a moment 
condescending to forget that she is a child 
of the house of Osman, and that 400 years 
of conquest have fortified her baby 
throne of luxury against all disturb- 
ance. The child sits there upon a tiger 
skin among the velvet cushions, every inch 
a princess. And as, at last, your eyes leave 
the proud, bewitching face and follow the 
pliant curve of the right arm, upon which 
she rests, you are thrilled to see for the 
first time that under the delicate hand the 
crumpled tiger skin bears the head of the 
tiger. Glaring eyes, snarling moutb, and 
cruel fangs dispute your intrusion upon 
the repose of the little lady. It is the life- 
size portrait of a princess; but a princess 
of barbaric splendors. It isa picture of 
beauty and the beast, which, once seen, will 
never be forgotten. Suchis Gen, Wallace’s 
slave girl. Upon this child of the harem 
the General’s estimable wife is compelled 
tolook! This picture was hanging in one 
of the disused palaces and was admired 
by the General. His admiration produced 
the effect of the offer of the picture, asa 
token of the Sultan’s regard. The offer 
was politely refused; but the Sultan, learn- 
ing thatthe General would enjoy seeing 
the picture again, sent it to the legation, 
with the request thatit might remain there 
asaloan for such time as might be ngree- 
able. Hence the story of the Sultan’s gift 
to the American minister.” 








Tue President of the United States, if 
he wishes to vote, must register like one of 
us. On Wednesday last he wentinto the 
rear of a cigar store at402 Third Avenue, 
New York, took the oath and answered the 
unknown inspector as follows: 


- 


_ 


. ** What is your name?” 

“Chester A. Arthur.” 

** Where were you born?’ 

** Vermont.” 

** Are you a citizen of the United States?” 

“Tam.” 

“‘How long have you resided in this 
election district?” 

‘“‘ About eighteen years. }Is that all?” 

‘* That is all, Mr. President.” 

We confess that we are glad to live in a 
country which puts its greatest executive 
officer unsurpassed in the dignity and 
power of bis office in any other land, ov a 
level with any other man. Kings, queens, 
emperors, sultans, khédives, czars are well 
enough for those who wish them; but a 
president, first among equals, because made 
first by votes and the Constitution, will do 
for the United States of America.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. . , 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 
Wituram J. Cover, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 


BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed bya severe 
cough. [I lost my appetite and ‘flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘*T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
“the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.’’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 








PISO'S CURE FOR 


w ae — ALL ELSE FAILS, a 
a] Use in time. ‘Sold by drugeiets, f 


CONSUMPTION, 











HOLIDAY GOODS. 


ee —— —~ 


The KIMBALL SLEIGH is known in 
every State and Territory where sleighs are 





used. Their long experience has made them 
experts as Sleigh Makers, aud with their 
many patented improvements, new «and 
original designs, superior stock and fine 
workmunship and increased facilities they 
are prepared to fill orders of their various 
styles, from their “ TROTTER ” (weighing 
less than 40 pounds) to the luxuriant 
BUSSIAN and CANADIAN SLEIGH, io 
both single and double. 
Send for Circular and Price-list«. 


—— — —EEEE 
‘HUB RUNNER 
KIMBALL’S PATENT, made to take 
the place of wheels on a carriage in Winter. 


Over 1,000 now in use. Send for Cir- 
cular and Price-list, 


KIMBALL BRO? 
W&N2 SUDBURY ST 
BOSTON. 
KIDNEY-WORT 


OR THE PERMANENT CURE ( 
CONSTIPATION. 
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}» Liver and Bowels. 
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REED & BARTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rlectro Silver-plated Goods, 


TABLE WARE 


IN NEW and ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Fine Glass and Ceramics 


MOUNTED IN 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


Special Novelties for 
the Season. 





Epergnes, Candelabra, Candlesticks, 
Flower-Stands, Jardinieres, Vases, 
Cologue Sets, Jewel Boxes, 
Card Stands, Ink Stands, 
Children’s Sets, Cups, 
Cake Baskets, 
Ice Cream Dishes, Preserve Dishes, 
Salad Dishes, 
Egg Boilers, 
Pie Knives, Fish Knives, 
Table Cutlery, 
Dimer and Tea Sets, 
' Meat and Vegetable Dishes, 
Soup and Oyster Tureens, 
Baking Dishes, 
Butter Dishes, 
Celery Stands, 
Coffee Urns, Kettles, 
Pickle and Salad Casters, 
Dinner Casters, 
Fruit and Nut Dishes, 
Ice Pitchers 
.with Patent Movable Linings), 
Ice Pitcher Sets, Wine Coolers. 


SALESROOM, 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION CALLED TO CHINA 
PARLOR. ON SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING, 
AND ART ROOM, FIRST FLOOR EXTENSION ON 
CLARK STREET. DINNER SETS FROM $13 to $1,000; 
GAME SETS, FROM $5 TO $200; BREAKFAST SETS, 
FROM $6 to $150; DESSERT PLATES, FROM $5 TO 
$500 THE DOZEN; PORRIDGE SETS, FROM $6 TO 
$25; SOUP SETS, FROM $8 TO $150; TEA SETS, 
FROM 88 to $200; FISH SETS, FROM $10 TO $150; 
COURSE SETS, ASPARAGUS SETS, BERRY SETS, 
FANCY JUGS, Erc,, Etc. BY FAR THE LARGEST 
AND BEST COLLECTION OF DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
FOR HOUSEHOLD USE TO BE FOUND IN THE 
UNITED STATES, PRICES MODERATE. THE AT- 
TENTION OF DEALERS IN ART GOODS THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY INVITED. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fulton St. and 110 Clark St., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


BW. MBRRIAM & C0, 








577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


 'T, G. SELLEW, 
Ne. 111 Fualten > © - New York. 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 
FINE CYLINDER & ROLL-TOP DESKS 
Offices fitted Ty Mey =H and 

3 


Partitions. 
WOOTOz, SD 








GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 80 WEST 23p ST., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, erc. 


The largest manufacturers in America. 
Dimgcr ImpoRTERs OF ALL KINDS OF TILE. 
BRANCH No. 868 CAFAL ST. 





AEE SONGS RR can TN HE 
ik ee mre a 
_ HOTELS, BOARD, ETC, 


“TAYLOR'S” 
St. Denis Hotel 
RESTAURANT. 


BROADWAY, 


Cor. 11th Street, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW HOTEL DAM, 


““RQUARE, HOTEL. c with the UNION 

















OTEL, corner of 15th Street 
and Union Square, New York, 


18 NOW READY FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 
he most desirable and accessible it | 


hroughout and with ev modern 
canstesy improvement. 
taurant and dining-room, and 
two suites, with bath and toilet-room attached. 
A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
“BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, STOVES, etc 


THE ANTHONY WROUGHT-[BOM FURNACE, 

















A SANITARY HEATER, 


combining every improvement found in other Fur 
naces, besides many new and valuable patented 
features peculiar to itself. 

It is absolutely and anently gas and dust tight, 
delivers a uniform degree of heat, without wasting 
say in the cellar, and can be run as easily as a Parlor 

ve. 

By the use of our Patent Dual Grate all ashes and 
clinkers can be readily removed without poking the 
fire or opening « oor. 

Please send for descriptive circulars and cuts. 

Estimates furnished for all parts of the country. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
52 and 54 Unten Mt., Boston, Mass. 


94 BeckmanSt,,New York. 
BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


“PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 
Wonderful Economy in Fuel 


COMBINED WITH 


ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 
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soils. The item of cost must also help to de- 
cide as to depth, eince a four-feet drain will be 
‘ much more expensive than a three-feet drain, 
as will be seen lateron. Asa general rule, we 


80 


‘farm and Garten. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
twill make this departn.ent more valuable to those 
of our subscribers ih: ially interested.) 
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HOW TO DRAIN. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


In a previous article we considered some of 
the reasons for draining, and in this we will 
speak of some of the practica! processes of the 
work, though to do so in detail would require 
more space than is at command. 

The most important consideration, after the 
drains have been located, is to see that the 
outlet is without a fault. It must be so arranged 
that. ihe water from the drain may flow away 
with perfect freedom, and, if the open ditches 
get filled up, they must be thoroughly elcared, 
It matters but littic how well the tile are laid or 


how large they are, if there is not ample scope 
for the water that the drain will discharge the 
drainage will be imperfect. Moreover, the out 


let must be secured against injury by stock and 
acreened to prevent entrance of field vermin. 
It is also important, in laying out the drains, to 


have the drains or ditches as nearly straight as 
possible. The advantages of straight drains 
are evident. The straighter they are—i. ¢., the 
shorter the distance between any given upper 
and lower points—the greater velocity of flow 
weget. The item of cost also comes in here. 
Every crook in the line increases the length, 


and, therefore, the expense of tile, which in 
the larger sizes is no small consideration. Again, 

ts of trees and sometimes dirt or silt may 
get into the tiles; and, if there are angles in 
them, the iab lity to stoppage is much in 
creased, The sub-mains or laterals should 
enter the mains at an angle not greater than 
30 degrees. 

Size or TiLe.—ihe size of the tile will, 
of course, depend on cireumstances. We have 


to consider the grade or velocity of flow, the 
erea to be drained and the amount of surplus 
water required to be moved by the drains, as 
compared with the rainfall. It is stated by ex- 
perts in drainage that, as a rule, taking asa 
basis drains not less than three feet deep and 
of a grade not less than three inches in a hun 
dred feet, a two-inch tile draim, not over five 
hundred feet in length, will drain two acres ; 
a three inch tile drain under a thousand feet, 
will drain five acres; a four-inch, twelve acres; 
a five-inch, twenty acres; a six-inch, forty 
acres. This has reference to the size of the 
main drain, the laterals, of course, being pro- 
portionate in size. As the upperend of the 
ditch is approached, the tile may be diminished 
in size, and the steeper the grade the smaller 
the tile necessary to do the same work. 

Derta oF Drains.—While it is not possible 
to say just what depth is most desirable, it goes 
without saying that the tile should be placed 
bencath the surface far enough to be out of the 
reach of frost. Butthere are other things to 
conaider. The deeper the drain, : ee 
the soil into which plant roots and a pene- 
trate, and we may be certain that they will 
reach down and out further than we sometimes 
think, provided they have a chance. Thus, 
drought is less to be feared in deep drained 


sould say that a depth of from 8 to 34 feet ig 
most desirable. 

In selecting tile, they should be burned hard 
enough to ring when struck with a piece of 
fron, and the inside should be perfectly smooth, 
to avoid friction as much as possible. Among 
the different kinds of tile are the horse-shoe, 
which is not to be recommended: the double 
sole, which can be laid either side up, though 
it cannot be fitted with collars; and the round 
tile, which is considered best. The distances 
apart will, of course, depend on the amount of 
draining to be done and the nature of the soil, 
if the land between them is to be wholly 
drained. In prairie soil drains placed a hun- 
dred feet apart and 344 feet deep will do the 
work well, but inthe more compact and retent- 
ive soil of our Eastern lands the distance apart 
will need to be lessened to 50 or 75 feet. 

LAYING THE TILE.—What has been said is 
preparatory to the digging of the ditch and 
laying the tile. After the drains are laid out 
and grade determined, begin the opening of 
the ditch, if done with spade and shovel, at 
the outlet. Where it is practicable, much hard 
labor will be saved by using the team and plow, 
by which a foot or more in depth may be dug. 
A single steady horse hitched to a small plow 
will work in a ditch at the depth of two feet or 
60. The sides of the ditch should be cut down 
smooth, and a foot or more of earth should be 
left by the digger at the bottom, for the fin- 
isher and grader. The sides of the ditch should 
slant toward the bottom to about the width of 
the tile, 

The grading must be carefully attended to 


proper tools. A tile-hoe, curved at the sides, 
will be necessary to prepate the bed for the 
tile, which should be laid and covered in short 
sections, so that no dislocation may take 
place from the dirt which may fall into the 
ditch. The laying of the tile is to begin at the 
outlet, and they should always be fitted as 
tightly as possible, and, when the laying is 
temporarily suspended, fill the end of the last 
tile laid with @ wad of hay orld cloths, so that 
nothing may passin. When the tiles are laid, 
cover them with moist elay to a depth of half 
a foot, and it is a good idea to cover the tile- 
joints with apiece of, tin bent over them, to 
preyent any fime dirt from entering. Great 
care must be taken in laying “the laterals and 
making the junctions as has been suggested. 

After the tile have been laid, the ditch may be 
filled as most convenient; but the dirt should 
be heaped upon the ditch, as it will soon settle 
to the level. We.must bear in mind that the 
water enters the drain between the tilejofigts, 
not through the tile; hence, all porous tile are 
to be discarded. In so brief space ft is impos- 
sible to go into details ; much will depend on 
circumstances, so that detailed rules cannot 
well be Jaid down; but these hints will give a 
general idea of the work We will briefly con- 
sider the 

Cost o¥ Tite DRrainine, which is the import- 
ant thing to many and should be reckoned 
before the work is begun. It is a fact not to 
be shunned that tile dnaining is costly business, 
and yet, if done, it should be well done. A 
poorly-laid drain will cause continual expense 
and will not do its work properly. The cost 
will vary with the price of labor in different 
sections, with the size of drains, and with the 
amount of work spent uponthem. Muah of 
the expense, however, may be done away with 
by performing the work in a season of the year 
when labor is cheapest and when farm-work is 
not pressing, and such atime isfrom November 
till snow flies. Even in mild Winters the work 
may be carried on to advantage. Ina work 
recently published, by Mr. J. J. W. Billingsby, 
the following estimates on cost, based on labor 
at about $1.50 per diem, are given: 


FIive-inch Main Per 100 Farr. 


Depthof Digging, Laying, Costof Total Cost. 
Ditch, and Filling. Tile, 

3 feet $1.80 $8.00 84.80 
4 feet 2.42 3.00 5.42 
SIx-Inch Mars PER 100 Feet. 

8 feet $1.80 $41.00 $5.80 
4 feet 3.52 4.00 6.52 
SSVEN-INCH Main PER 100 Fert. 

3 feet $2.16 $6.00 98.16 
4 feet 2.88 6.00 8.88 
EI@ST-INCH MAIN PER 100 FEET. 

8 feet $2.54 $4.50 $10.84 
4 feet 3.12 8.50 11.62 


It is estimated that the laterals in ordinary 
farm land, from three to three and a half feet 
deep, wil cost $2 per 100 feet to dig the ditch, 
lay the tile, and fill up; and the cost of three 
and four-inch tile will be $1.30 and $2.00 re- 
spectively. There are other things—as, hauling 
the tile, boarding workmen, etc.—which must 
be considered in the summing up. 

Money put into drains should be considered 
as so much capital invested in the farm and the 
increased productiveness of the land therefrom 
is better than buying more land and pursuing 
simply an exhaustive process. If the land 
which previous to draining produced nothing 
afterward will produce a crop, the crop may 
be considered as net profit when expenses of 
raising are deducted. As a general statement, 
the expense in draining land that has produced 
but one-fourth to half acrop will be met by 
the increased erop obtained during the two 
years subsequent to draining. Draining may 
be estimated to pay from 25 to 50 per cent. on 
the money invested. 








A CHAPTER ON WATER LILIES. 


Every one knows and appreciates that queen 
of native wild flowers, the common white Water 
Lily ; but my object now is te bring into notice 
other less common kinds, which, from their 
diversity of form and color, are equally valu- 
able. Their culture is of the simplest kind, for, 
if properly planted at first, they seldom give 
any further trouble. Where it is convenient to 
drain off the water, the best mode of planting 
the larger kinds is to make a hillock of a com- 
post consisting of good loam and a small quan- 
tity of well-decomyposed manure and river sand ; 
on the surface of this place some large stones to 
prevent the soil from being removed by the 
water. In this hillock place the plant so that 
the depth from its crown to the surface of the 
water may not exceed twofeet. If there be no 
means of lowering the water, the best substitute 
is to put the plants into large baskets and to 
sink them to the properdepth. [If the bottom 
be of a gravelly nature, the plants will not spread 
much ; but, if otherwise, they should be kept 
within bounds, or they will soon grow into a 
masé which tends to considerably mar the effect, 
as shown in the form of isolated patches. In 
the case of young plants and the small-growing 
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them in small baskets and in shallow water. 
There are about eighteen half-hardy Water 
Lilies in cultivation at the present time. The 
majority belong to the genus Nymphea, and the 
remainder to the genus Nuphar. Of the native 
kinds, which need no description, there are 
three varieties, which are very distinct. The 
minor form {s very interesting on account of ite 
small size, the blossoms being but one and one- 
half inches to two inches across, with the leaves 
small in proportion. The variety Candida is a 
form intermediate in size between the two pre- 
ceding. The rose-colored variety (N. alba var. 
rosea) is a plant which has excited much inter- 
est ever since it first expanded its lovely blos 
oms, @ short time ago in the open air at Kew, 
being the first time of flowering in this country. 
It is said to have originated in a solitary lake in 
Sweden, from whence4t was taken to one of the 
Swedich botanic gardens, which is, doubtless, the 
source of the Kew plants. It is destined to be- 
come as common as the white one, and, in com- 
pany with it and other aquatics, it will produce 
acharming effect. The North American species, 
N. ordorata, is a very near ally to NV. alba ; but the 
most perceptible distinction between them is the 
larger blossoms, which measure from six inches 
to nine inches across and which are very sweet- 
scented. The veins on the under sides of the 
jeaves are also much more raised above the sur- 
face. The flowers of this kind, too, have a de- 
cided tendency to assume a red color, and the 
full development of this is admirably shown in 
the rose-colored Variety (N. odorata var. rosea, 
or NV. odorata var. minor of some), as the flow- 
ers are much smaller than those of thetype, It 
is a source of much pleasure to hear that living 
plants of this beautiful variety have recently 
been imported into this country from the North 
American lakes. The variety Maxims differs 
from the type only in having larger flowers. The* 
variety Reniformis has the lobes of the leaf much 
rounded, so as to assume a kidney shape, but 
there is no difference in the flower. The type 
of the Sweet-scented Water Lily was introduced 
{nto this country in 1786, but it is not socom- 
mon now as it deserves to be. It requires pre- 
cisely the same treatmentas J, alba and will be 
found to be quite as hardy in the Southern coun- 
ties. The tuberous-rooted Nymphza (N. tube- 
rosa) is also a native of North America and 
much resembles our native kind, but differs from 
it principally in having tubers developed on the 
roote, which spontaneously detach themselves 
from the plant,’and so afford a ready means of 
propagation. The shining-leaved Water Lily 
(N. nitida) is also a near relative of WV. alba, but 
has very shining leaves and blossoms not so 
large and scentlese. It inhabits the lakes and 
till waters of Siberia and also the River Lena. 
This kind and also the preceding can be ob- 
tained from nurseries in which hardy plants are 
made a specialty. The pigmy Water Lily (\. 
pygmea) is a native of China and some parts of 
Siberia. It is the smallest of all, having leaves 
not morethan two inches across and very small 
flowers. It is very rare in cultivation ; but I 
noticed it at Kew, in company with other kinds, 
The most interesting of all the Nymphwzas is, 
perhaps, the yellow-flowered kind, WV. flava, on 
account of its color, asin no other sort, either 
tropical or temperate, is it found. I have not 
seen the flowers, but I am pleased to hear that 
living plants have just been imported into this 
country from North America. The common 
yellow Water Lily belongs to the genus Nuphar, 
of which we have one species, NV. iutea, which 
inhabits many of our lakes and slow-running 
rivers in abundance, and, therefore, is too well 
known to need description. It has avery inter- 
esting miniature variety called Pumila, or Min- 
ima, which is found wild in some of the High- 
jand lakes of Scotland. It is considerably 
smaller in al) its parts than the type and also pos- 


sesses the same vinous perfume. The stranger, 
or three-colored Nuphar (NV, Advena), is the North 
American a o our Yellow Water 
Lily, It nearly approac’ it in general aspect, 

but it maky be at once distinguished by its la: ~ 
size “ the leaves =a erect out of t 
water, if it be =. Teor qu aer 
and the same in color bat the cone of 
stamens in the center is of a of a brighter red. It 
was introduced in 1772 and is rather common 
in cultivation now. NV. Kalmiana, also a North 
American kind, much resembles the small va- 


the narrow-leaved Nuphar (NV. sag ). 
batt doubt if the true plant is at “stent i 
cultivation im this country.—LZoendon Gar- 
den, 











HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, A 
VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 


Dn. C. C. OtmsTeaD, Milwaukee, Wie., 
says: ‘‘I haveusedit in my practice ten years 
and consider it a valuable nerve tonic.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD 


SCALES, 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 




















FIVE-TON 


wicth SCALES $60 


All Irom and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam, 
Jones he pays the freight. All sizes equally low, 
for free book, address 


SONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Bughamicn, N.Y. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to seoure homes tn 


MINBESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA 
2 Se Great } A shou 
ya orm themselves of the advantages 
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Minnesota and ~ F 4-2, -- bern is the best 
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now in market 


Pacific Railroad has 
WHEAT and bp gd LANDS, which are 
offered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


A and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 


For detat| pincadieedc app‘y at or 

address the 

NORTHERN PACIFIC BRAILROAD OOM- 
PANY, 


Neo. 385 Broadway. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure. 
For all these Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
se common te our best female population. 
The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Dawn of History. 
It faint flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulant, and reli kness of the st b 
§27~ Physicians Use it and Prescribe it Freely. -@e 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
Forthe cure of Kidney Complaints of cither sex 
this Compound Is is unsurpassed. 
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oTPtA SPEND, BYfaars tae Us 
give tone and yy eo to t o system, of 

man woman or child. Insist ving it. 


Blood Purifier are 
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rad tompudity of the fiver. 
and ity of the liver. 
aa Sold by all Svaggnse 8 a® 
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IS A SURE CURE 


| for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
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want up a club, but do want 
the best —— in the coun- 
try for $1.00, a Dollar bil a a yoen’s sub- 
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and but ‘Swenty doltar matter fora 
Address the FARMER CO., DOLLAR. 
iladelphia, Pa. 


ON’ th 13th St., Ph 


P. F. MMAHON, 


No. 159 Wooster Street, New York. 
Artist in Antiqes, Veattien, and Mosaic. 
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kinds enumerated below it is advisable to keep 
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COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


ENLARGED TO TWENTY PAGES WEEKLY. 


THE BEST 


for Every Resident in the Country 
The Leading AG 


FOR THE FARMER, GARDENER, 
FRULT GROWER, BREEDER, 


GRAZIER, AND DAIRYMAN. 


, and all Interested in the Crops. 


RICULTURAL NEWSPAPER in America. 


Terms, $2.50 per Year. 


Five Copies for $10. 


ga SamP_e Copies, PRosrectus, etc. FREE ON APPLICATION. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, Albany, N. Y. 


(2 All New Svussceisers for 1883, paying in advance now, WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER WEEKLY, from 
receipt of remittance to January 1st, 1883, wrrHOUT CHARGE. Do not lose the opportunity. 





“ACE” 





Does | AGENTS 
WANTED 
Complete ry 
| Unoccupied | 
Work Territory. 


The ** ACME”? subjects the soil to the action of a 






PULVERIZING HARROW, 


CLOD-CRUSHER, AND LEVELER. 


tural 
County 
in the 
United 


States. 
Crusher and Leveler a to the Cutting, Lift- 


ing, Turning process of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of 
which give immense cutting power, Thus the three operations of ernshing lumps, leveling off the 


ground, and thoroughly pulverizing the sofl are pe 


rformed at one and the same time, The entire 


absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted 
sod and hardclay where other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil and isthe only Harrow or 
Cultivator that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 

Highly commended by scientific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce itto be the most valu- 


able recent improvement in Farm Machinery, while 
Allagree that “ the judicious use of an implement 


like the ‘ Acme’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod-Crusher, and 


Leveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization of the Soil before planting, will increase the yield 


from Five to Ten Dollars per acre.” 


FAIR 


PLAY. 


if your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior 


tool on you by ene tid you that he bas something better; 


by ordering ove ON 


after you have tried it on your own farm. 


but SATISFY YOURSELF 


IAL. We will send it on trial, and, if it does not suit, you may 
send it back, we paying return freight charges. 


We don’t ask for money or note until 


Send for Pamphlet containing Hundréds of Testimonials from 44 Different States & Territories. 
VASH BROTHE R, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HARRISBURG, PENN., AND 


22 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


PLEASE NAME THIS PAPER. 
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Parlor, library, Reclining or invalit’s thelr, Child's cnt 
me a Fifty changes of 
gy ea fe - 
We manufacture Invalid's Chairs on wheels, wheels and Physician! 
Sv arr ete a Sa eee 
-~ Mo. 3 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, 


THE FAVORITE CHAIR 


i Py aBaiey, Birthday 
than 


We 
us Gti Oana Cour 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Best Holiday cin gy 







Rockers. 
want this one. 


1 
count to eae. 


men. 


Send stamp for 
Catalogue to 


f, A, Sinclair, 


Mottville, 
N. ¥. 





from Maton $,Maw’s & Boot 8. 


Suitable for . Westivales Public 


eg ; 


— Ex- 






wep BOOTE, 
No. 11 East Nineteenth St., N. Y. 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Made Easy. 


The New Improve 
MONARCH LIGHTNING 
VT 








on 
Tilustrated Catalogue containing testimon- 
rae Fy Full iculars, re: GENTS WANTED >». 
Saw Co,, AiG Hendolph St, a 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Ni k, N. J. 
Dealers are invited to send fo 


O 
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- e 
weer aigoet 
Lehigh Vall tecurere 
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arre e 
, and most 
ble of allfor 8, Build- 
Roofs, Fen: etc. Reds, 


¥ , Drab. 
or card furnished. Remit 
for number gallons wanted. 1 


lon covers 200 og, ft. 2 coats. 
x mw, ATLAS AINT CO., 








ROOFS 


Repaired and Coated 


WITH 
**VAN ORDEN’S” 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF COATING, 


AND 
GUARANTEED WATER-TIGHT, AT 


| 1-2 cts. Square Foot Upward. 


Estimates Free. Prompt Attention. 


ate to R. ~ & Oe. ‘ & Bros.,and 86 Insur 

ance Companies ew roofs laid Ww 

years. Water-tight cellars — 
VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, with simple direo- 

tions, 60 cents gallon, shipped everywhere. 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF. 


72 Maiden Lane, New York. 





VAN CapENs DOU oa fg TE ASPHALT 
ROOFS laid on new or oa oe cents per 
square foot. Will last thiste A. — thout repairs. 

VAN ORDEN’S TILE-PAVED FS, 50 cents 


ROO! 
equare aoe a for heaviest traffic, for busi- 


LAMPS 
FANCY POTTERIES. 


Absolutely Safe. 





NO SMOKE, NO SMELL. 
Double the ht of the Gere 
man St t Lamp. 


Prices, from $3 to $50. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. HOLLINGS 4 CO., 
547 odbames St., 


Send for Now Thooeeies Circular. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


To any person who will send us the addresses of 
fifty newspaper readers, not more than one from a 
family, we will send an elegant life-like portrait of 
Gen. Garfield, 14x28 inches in size. The genuineness 
of the addresses to be certified to by your postmaster. 
Address Taz Famuzrs’ Usion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MOORE BRO'S GENERAL COW DRINK. 


The only eventive of ‘* Milk Fever,’’ 
Abortion, ‘ Garget o? 46 aunate Fevers,’’ 
yf ata + “« Black Leg,’’ ete. 

or fevers and diseases of 1 
without Piyal wees and cach, cattle generally it is 








oe ps 4% MS ae recently cattle 
Witte DORE E BROS. A aibass, N.Y. 





ABLISHED IN J 


J ACKSON | BROTHERS, 


pK - York State Drain Tile Works, 
bly vy gad gin Office on a Thin Ave : 





over 18 


Round, Sole, and Horse-Shoe e Tile, 


in length, cargo or 
smallest quantity, on et Ze t 
eo ss an A other rties to under an Tie an 


es p— free 
tieal drainers if req 

Having put — re i A improved eames 
this season 


ny ohered tothe Dub oupiie He io 


Brio. my always 
DRAIN TILE MACHT if 
forsale. Address 
ue MAOH LBSOn Dros. 

















CONSUMPTION. 


tomsande of canoe Kary for the above disease 


he worst kin hes 

80 stron, te ay faith in 

toe Fill willesna Ew BOTTLES he Vale 
TABLE E on thie disease, to 

press & P, ©, address, DR. T. A, BLOOU! im Posri6t.. 8. 4 





BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Peer, NF, am to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett Founp 
Tror, N. manufacture a superior quality of Bells, 
attention = to 
t free to parties needing bells. 


panna aches 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wz have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for Tue InDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “Tue INDEPENDENT”? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 


dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $150. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee! Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 





The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritohie, the EmM@raver.......--..66 ceeeeeceenees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF. THE UNITED STATES. 

Biwe, DORA... ...cccreccrsccrevcccccvevevecccoss 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver..........ssecceesssccnee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bie, 1GRBD.......ceccccccerccncceeerroveoseseoes 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20..............+ 109 
OHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..............-.+ 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


BED pages. Priod......ccodevesccescdcccccccccece 07 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cael FOG. « «00.0000. capedecesscccccdgchaut 0 60 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk- 


The Iuilependent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
52 Numbers (postage free)...........cecceeeceees 83 0¢ 
236 * (6 mos.) (~ostage free).............. 1 58 
13 e (8 mos,), bad Sovsees betes be 76 
4 “ (1 month), ° Cocccgsroceess 35 
2 ‘ad (2 weeks), Om. Sem INE 20 
1 Number (1 week), ©.” seputlecennten 10 
One subscription two Years, ......6eccccccceeeens 5600 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, in 

ODO TEMILANICE ... 6... s ee secececeeeceeecsseeeeee 500 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 

ONG TEMITTANCE ... «1... cee ceeeceeerweeeee seo 700 
One wbscription three years................0600« 700 
One subscription with three nzw subscribers, 

TP TT eee oe “ps 50 
One subseriptiog TOUT YOATS........ peer. saee » &50 
One subscription with four nzw subscribers, in 

GCRODMIIGNRON Ec. cccet bh scccccdstesccesctevse 10 06 
One subscription five years.........+6...5.0.. 0.65 1000 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January ist, 1882, Tnx InDEFENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application, 


ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


t@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks; Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subsoription books with- 

out the y in advance. 
ERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
ocour. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received, But when a postage stamp tn received 


tt secetns will be gens by mail. 

rs. SAMPSON & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
ax —., ents in London to receive so 
and Jy oe sements. 


THE INDEP 
P.O "Sex 2787, Row Pore ity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Taz INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
tbis office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 











RATES OF ADVERTISING. . 7 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. | los Soap Business 4 


4 times (one month), Fl 4 times (cine month).. 

+ ee (three months three months\s0c. 
y60c.\26 “ (six i5c, 

_ (twelve “ ¥0c.'52 “ (twelve “  j65e. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BAAN. .. «incase tncosass- 

4 times (one month)...........+.s.esc00ed 
a. iaane months). 
i ee = 
_ {twelve “< Dnacnadnnenanennhh 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES... --ONE DOLLAR PER Acats 
LOvE, BACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... gone DOLLARS PER AGATE 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





\ 251 Broadway, New York City. ; 


32 











MUSICAL WOVELTIES. 





y : 4) 
ORGUINETTES, CABINETTOS, TOURNAPHONES, 


MUSICAL CABINETS, AUTOMATIC PIANOS, PIPE 
AND REED ORGANS. 

HAVING CHOSEN THE GOOD AND REJECTED THE 
EVIL, WE ASK YOU TO INSPECT OUK COLLECTION. 


SMALL INSTRUMENTS, 88 TO $90. LARGE INSTRU 
MENTS, $60 TO $2,500. 


831 Broadway, 


between 12th and 13th Streets. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON AP 
PLICATION. 


The Mechanical Orguinette Co. 








aL 


"31mg wWdeg € °ON 


sore ‘qenig ‘ge8 ‘412 


Established 1780, 





HAW, APPLIN ¢ ©O., 
Parier, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 


27 Sudbary Street, Boston, Mass, 





Artistic Home Furnishings, 


JAMES B. McNAB, 
747 Broadway and 306 Mercer St. 


Fine Furniture, 
Carpets, 





Bedding, etc. 


Cash, or on liberal terms to parties wishing accom 
modation 


Art Tiles. 


WAGNER'S CELEBRATED HAND-PAINTED 


Barbotine, Art Tiles, Mantel-Facings, Panels, 
PLAQUES, VASES, JARDINIERES, Etc. 
Original Designs for Ceramic Decorations for Houses, 
Halls, Theaters, and Public Buildings 


BROWNELL & CO., 


Ne. 2 College Place,corner Barclay Street, - 
NEW YORK 


WHEELER REFLECTORS, 







Constructed upon scientific princt 
»les in great variety, for Lighting 
Streets, Grounds, Driveways, Pias 
zas, Stables, Railroad Cars, tations. 
and Platforms, Warehouses, Manu 
facturing Establishmerfts, Printing 
Offices, otc. A utilizing all waste light 
saaible. Adapted to present meth 
Wm ods of lighting by gas, gasoline, kero- 
sene, or electricity. Practical value 
of lights more than ‘trebled. Saraples 
sent for trial. For sale by lamp, 
crockery, and hardware dealers 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CoO., 
70 Kilby St.. Boston. Send for cirou- 
lars. One agent wanted at once tn every town 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


ae n 


= \ 













Nes. 75 and 77 wont 234 Street. New York 


| ers, Card Receivers, 


| to $40. I have a Tea Set, made by T: 
| $350; others from $150 up. A sclciheons $500 Tureen very low. Pm sy 


asonic Temple), 
TILES of all” descriptions for Floors, Wallis, 
49 Hearths, Fire-places, and Decoration gen | 
erally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Ete. 
Sole Agents tor MINTONS an¢ for the 


CAMP BELL TILE COMPANY. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 
Branch Warehouses : 
87 John St., New York, and 


107 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 


Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 


etc 

Works Founpen 1 1832, 
Highest medal awarded 

them by the Universal Ex- 

hibition at Paris, France, in 

1867; Vienna, Austria, in 

1878 ; ona Centeunial Exhi 


bition 
Churelt ‘LIGHT. 
ee Fottrhal the Betcet 


‘° 
and the Best Light Epews 
Se tinarchs “y St ores, Show Windo 
" Picture Galler- 




















destima Liberal discount 
urches and the 
= 3 FRINK, dst Peart St, 8. Y. "Pearl St. N.Y. 


Tm HARRIS BROS., _ 


407 Gth Ave., near 25th St. 
| SEAL SAC QUES, DOLMANS on 
hand and Made to Order. 

Also complete assortment of 
FANCY FURS and TRIM 
MINGS, Retailing at Wholesale 
Prices 

Repairing, Redyeing, and 
Alte ring at Lowest rr Fices. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daily use b: 
tors, lawyers, — 
merchants, etc. Sevd 3-ce 
otame foe ‘eheoundig: {Nustrated 3. 


Ed Pas? See POPE M'F'G CO., 
647 Wi St., Boston, Mass 





iors, 





Hydrants, Street Washers, | 





Ph, ton 
Puro 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








felt as if he didn’t want to do anytbing”’ was 
. gccused of laziness. Yet thousands experience 
this feeling, especially in Summer, in conse- 
quence of a disordered condition of the stomach, 
which «a few refreshing draughts of TARRANT’s 


SELTZER APERIENT would be sure to remedy. 


SOLD*°BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








SIMPSON, WALL. MILLER & C0., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table. 


ARTICLES APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 





MIDDLETOWN PLATE 6C0., 


Middletown, Conn. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
Vow READY. 
Salesroom, 13 John S8t., New York. 


- HAMMERED SILVERWARE. 
THE MERIDEN SILVER PLATE CO., 


30 EAST 14th STREET. NEAR UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


ELEGANT VEW GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Catalogues Sent on Application. 











DUPLICATE 


Bait Cellars, etc. 
cost to manufacture Pelegantiy contr ru 








I am paying be a Ot 00 to $4. 00 an ounce efor s surplus Silverware and 

Dupife Late Ww Presents. After erasing inscriptions, I refinish 

good as be om sell SoLmp SILVER Tea Sets, Fruit Stands, Pitch- 

| forty per cent. below the first 

Ww Ee D D | | ot small paw. ees ae gl s 
r $600, my price 


Silver Napkin Rings 8, $1 to $7. Gold American Stem ty rp Sod 
390 u Ladies ola 


tio, $29 up. A rare lot of “PRESENTS. 


bought at a very great sacrifice, remounted in newest Sean = a Donsetete, Lace Pins, Ear Rings, and Finger 
Rings, away below usual prices. Diamoed Collar Button 
J. H.J0On NSTON, tse. Bowery, corner Broome Street, N. Y. 


THE DERBY- SILVER COMPANY. 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
Manufacturers of Fine Silver-Plated Ware. 


The enviable reputation this Company hes gained for the beaut ae a origionlt ? fas their cir designe and 
excellence in quality and workmanship has created a demand for ** D a beyond the highest 
expectation « the manufacturers. v Es ¥ ARTICLE ts warranted cl to oy best in "he welt. 

They manufacture every conceivable for table use and a countless variety of beautiful FANCY 
ARTIC LES, for WEDDING and HOL DAY PRESENTS. 


Responsible Dealers will be furnished with an Illustrated Catalogue upon Application. 
GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 
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THE FAMOUS 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS, 


ALL DEALERS PRONOUNCE THEM 
THE BEST TO BUY, SELL, AND USE. 
The Number Handled by THE TRADE Corroborates this Statement. 


| THEY EXOE?, THEY OUTSELL 


ALL OTHERS 


“in QUALITY of TONE, Whererar fered, 
Design of Case, Te a 
| AND VICTORIOUS 
SUPERIORITY — 
wo Competing with 


OTHER MAKES. 





ni 


First-Class Coods in Every Respect 
| can Rely on these FAVORITE ORGANS. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 











1297—1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S, A. 
ble AGP >» 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed Free to Applicants. 
ORGANS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
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[December 7, 1889, 


The Man who Told the Doctor that ‘he 


Messrs. 
JAMES MCCREERY & CO. 


have opened several lots of high Paris 
novelties in Oriental Designs that are 
suitable for hgndsome Wrappers, Break. 


fast Dresses, Matinees, etc. These 
goods, owing to the lateness of the 
season, are now placed on _ their 


retail counters, at 75c. per yard, which 
is very much below the cost of import. 
ation. 

JAMES MCCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Lith Street. 





Gas Fixt 
as Fixtures, 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS. 
Metal and Porcelain Lamps, ete. 

our own manufacture, we 

offer an unequaled assort- 

Mantle Sets, |ment, selected this season, 

tenna, Berlin, London, 

Artistic Bronzes. . and other European cities, 

Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, both 
workma: 

Our rooms e been recently fitted up, with special 

regard to the exhibition of these po to arf inspec- 

ded, 

MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 

836 and 838 Broadway and 13th St., N. Y. 

K \ L 


Fin Clocks In addition to those of 
e ’ 
oa great care,in Paris, 
antique co a in great variety and elegance of 
tion of which a cordial invitation is exten 
OF ORTES. 








PIAN: 
Tone, Touch ara Durability. 


ABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 wil; ‘oa West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥. 
THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


Invatip Recuwine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 














Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 


TANITE ES 


CRINDING MACHINES | Montes C Co Fe 


ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


Average Price, $15, 





For circulars, 














Price, $20. 


These groups are packed, without cxtra charge, to 
go to any partof the world, and their safe arrival 


liday 
guaranteed. If intended for Wedding or Hol 
Presents, they will be forwarded promptly, as direct- 
ed. Illustrated Catalogues can be had on application 
or will be mailed by enclosing Ten Cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 
Visitors are always welcome. 
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